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LIFE-BOAT FACTS 


_ LIVES SAVED 


| eek 75,000 lives ‘have Neen saved 
‘since the Life-boat Service was estab- 

fished in 1824. An average of 11 lives 
per week. Help the life-boat men in 

—~ a =e work since ? 
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The direct entry of air to the eye of the impeller of 
de Havilland gas turbines—such as the Ghost and 
the Goblin—takes fullest advantage of ram effect. 


Because ram effect increases as the speed of flight 
rises, progress and the inherent advantage of the 
de Havilland design principle go hand in hand 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


THE WAR IN 


MALAYA 


LIEUT.-GENERAL A. E. PERCIVAL 


C.B., D.8.0., 0.B.E., M.C. 
(G.0.C., Malaya, 1941-1942) 


Demy 8vo. 336 pp. 18 maps and diagrams. 16s. net. 


‘“* A book which he alone could have written, as he alone knows all the facts.” 
Brigadier J. G. Smyth (Daily Graphic). 


““ This account of a great disaster is told plainly, straightforwardly, and with no 
recriminations.” George Murray (Daily Mail). 


“‘ This straightforward account of the Malayan campaign, together with the events leading 
up to it, and an interesting chapter of retrospect is . . . the sort of warning the public ought 
to read.” Birmingham Post. 


“* Full of lessons.” Glasgow Herald. 
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woman, 
facilities or Naafi profits ! 

Naafi is the means by which the 
Forces buy wholesale, to sell to 
the Forces retail, retaining for the 
Forces all surpluses ! Help your- 
self by patronizing Naafi. 


No one but you owns Naafi... No 
one but you, the Service man or 





benefits from  Naafi 
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THE SOCIETY FOR 
ARMY HISTORICAL RESEARCH 





The Society for Army Historical Research was founded in 1921 with the object of gathering 
and making known, as well as aiding research into, the records of Army and Regimental history, 
military antiquities, uniforms, dress and equipment, old military customs and traditions, and 
the evolution of the art of war. It gives particular attention to pictures, prints, colours, medals 
and relics as a means of throwing light on written records. 


It depends on members of the Army, Regular and Territorial, serving and retired, whether 

this duty to the past and to the future is fulfilled. It can be fulfilled only if the Society is adequately 

. It is in the confident expectation that they will accept their share of the duty that the 

Council invites them to become Members of the Society. There is no Entrance Fee, and the Annual 
Subscription is still only One Guinea. Life Membership is Fifteen Guineas. 

The Journat, which is published quarterly, has during the past 26 years been enabled to 
bring before the members of the Society historical facts connected with military history, customs 
and traditions of bygone days of inestimable value, many of them little known but nevertheless 
of overwhelming interest and importance to many branches of our national forces. 

Subscription to the Society entitles members to a copy of each edition of the JourNAL, 
as well as the occasional “ Special Publications,” which are sent post free to all members. 


“* Notes, Questions and Replies” form a prominent feature (occupying about one-fifth of 
the Journat), with the object of fostering a spirit of enquiry into all matters of military interest, 


Address: Hon. Secretary, c/o War Orrice Liprary, WHITEBALL, S.W.1. 
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SHERVICK 


An up-to-date version of turning swords into ploughshares is provided by 
Vickers-Armstrongs Limited. But this time it’s tanks into tractors. To the 


instructions and requirements of the Overseas Food Corporation, Vickers- 


Armstrongs are now converting Sherman tanks into Shervick tractors — helping 


to speed-up progress in the urgent and formidable task of clearing virgin land 


in East Africa for ground nut cultivation. 
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SECRETARY’S NOTES 


COUNCIL 


May, 1949. 


Chairman of the Council 


Marshal of the Royal Air Force Lord Newall, G.C.B., O.M., G.C.M.G., C.B.E., A.M., 
has been elected Chairman of the Council for 1949. 


Vice-Chairman of the Council 


Admiral Sir Henry Moore, G.C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O., has been elected Vice-Chairman 
of the Council for 1949. 


The names of Members elected to the Council at the Anniversary Meeting will be 
found in the report of the Proceedings at the end of this JouRNAL. 


Vice-President of the Council 


The Council, with much regret, have to record the death of Brigadier-General 
The Earl of Lucan, P.C., G.C.V.O., K.B.E., C.B., T.D. 


Lord Lucan had been a Member of the Council since 1916. He was their Chairman 
in 1918, and was elected a Vice-President in 1933. He served on the Finance Committee 
from 1919-1945, and had been on the Museum and General Purposes Committee since 
1928. 


Ex-Officio Members 


Major-General W. H. Stratton, C.B., C.V.O., C.B.E., D.S.O., has accepted the 
invitation of the Council to become an ex-officio Member of the Council on taking up the 
appointment of Commandant of the Joint Services Staff College. 


Honorary Members 


General K. M. Cariappa, O.B.E., has accepted the invitation of the Council to be 
the Honorary Member (India). 


General Sir Douglas D. Gracey, K.C.I.E., C.B., C.M.G., M.C., has accepted the 
invitation of the Council to be the Honorary Member (Pakistan). 


NEW MEMBERS 


The following officers joined the Institution during the period 1st February, 1949, 

and 30th April, 1949 :-— 
ROYAL NAVY 

Lieutenant (S) P. W. Pearson Jones, R.N. 
Commander G. W. Dodson, R.D., R.N.R. 
Captain R. C. Miles, Royal Marines. 
Commander G.’A. Moore, R.D., R.N.R. 
Captain J. J. Youngs, O.B-E., D.S.C., R.D., R.N.R. 
Lieutenant-Commander G. R. Greaves, R.N.R. 
Commander B. S. Samson, R.I.N. 
Captain T.'M. P. Stevens, M.C., Royal Marines. 
Lieutenant-Commander D. Carson, R.N. 
Captain A. D. Crawford, Royal Marines. 
Commander D. H. F. Armstrong, D.S.C., R.D., R.N.R. 
Commander B. A. Rogers, D.S.C., R.D., R.N.R. 
Commander A. A. Mackenzie, R.D., R.N.R. 
Sub-Lieutenant J. J. Streatfeild-James, R.N. 
Captain H. G. Boys-Smith, D.S.O., D.S.C., R.D., R.N.R. 
Lieutenant-Commander R. T. Wilson, R.N. 
Lieutenant (SB) M. E. Williams, R.C.N. 
Captain J. W. B, Robertson, R.D., R.N.R, 
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ARMY 


Major-General R. G. Feilden, C.B., C.B.E. 

Lieutenant M. Whetton, The Royal Warwickshire Regiment. 
Captain N. H. Kent, Royal Artillery. 

The Rev. W. M. Lummis, M.C., late The Suffolk Regiment. 
Colonel C. E. Howard-Vyse, O.B.E., Royal Engineers. 
Colonel H. G. Moseley, County Cadet Commandant, Worcester. 
Captain W. K. B. Crawford, The Royal Scots. 

Lieut.-Colonel M. A. Hamid, M.B.E., A.I.R.O. 

Captain C. C. Wardle, Royal Signals. 

Captain D. S. Ramplin, R.A.O.C. 

Lieutenant R. S. Ferrand, 6oth Rifles. 

Brigadier A. Low, C.B.E., M.C., The Royal Irish Fusiliers. 
Major J. A. Fletcher, Royal Artillery. 

Captain W. Dermit, Royal Signals. 

Major P. C. Reynolds, Royal Artillery. 

Lieut.-Colonel C. T. W. Hill, The York & Lancaster Regiment. 
Captain P. R. Freyberg, M.C., Grenadier Guards. 
Brig.-General G. Hyde Harrison, D.S.O. 

Major I. A. Robertson, M.B.E., The Seaforth Highlanders. 
Captain G. E. Bavin, R.A.S.C. 

Brigadier M. R. Roberts, D.S.O., roth Gurkha Rifles. 
Captain F. D. Slater, The Loyal Regiment. 

Captain K. M. Goodall, Royal Artillery. 

Major A. R. F. Martin, Royal Artillery. 

Brigadier M. S. Wadalia, I.A. 

Major E. B. G. Clowes, The Queen’s Royal Regiment. 

Major C. J. Davidson, Royal Artillery. 

Captain A. A. Purves, late Intelligence Corps. 

Captain P. B. Foster, Royal Artillery. 

Captain A. C. Fryer, Royal Artillery. 

Senior Commander J. Gaitskell, W.R.A.C. 

Captain J. D. C. Graham, The Argyll & Sutherland Highlanders. 
Captain R. J. Hildesley, The Suffolk Regiment. 
Lieut.-Colonel R. G. Jones, R.E.M.E. 


Lieutenant P. S. Willett, City of London Yeomanry (Rough Riders), T.A. 


Major S. S. Padda, rst Armoured Brigade, I.A. 

Captain L. J. Brunnen, Royal Signals. 

Captain A. Seaton, R.A.S.C. 

Lieutenant G. S. Hatch, Royal Artillery. 

Major B. S. Bukhari, 4th Bn. (Wilde’s) The Frontier Force Rifles. 
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Captain A. L. Lamb, M.B.E., Royal Signals. 

Major L. J. L. Hill, M.C., The Royal Berkshire Regiment. 

Captain L. L. Fleming, M.C., The Durham Light Infantry. 

Captain O. G. Pratt, The Oxfordshire & Buckinghamshire Light Infantry. 
Lieut.-Colonel K. F. Woodham, T.D., Signal Regiment, T.A. 
Captain T. R. Harris, Royal Artillery. 

Captain E. V. Williams, The York & Lancaster Regiment. 
Lieutenant G. B. Pownall, 22nd (Cheshire) Regiment. 

Captain John Davie, The Seaforth Highlanders. 

Captain J. A. G. Davies, The Royal Welch Fusiliers. 

Major J. L. Wallace, 1/10th Gurkha Rifles. 

Captain M. R. Ireland-Blackburne, The South Lancashire Regiment. 
Captain R. J. Tyrrell-Gray, M.B.E., Royal Signals, 

Captain R. W. Millo, Royal Signals. 

Major E. Worthington, Royal Artillery. 

Captain Mohd Aslam, 14th Punjab Regiment. 

Major M. S. Tee, 1/1oth Gurkha Rifles. 

Captain C. P. O’Bree, 6th Gurkha Rifles. 

Lieutenant L. Baldwin, The Manchester Regiment. 

Captain L. J. B. Firth, Royal Artillery. 

Major T. I. Ronald, Royal Signals. 

Major P. C. Britten, Grenadier Guards. 

Major J. F. Lascelles, Grenadier Guards, 

Captain A. G. Watts, R.A.O.C. 

Lieutenant D. P. R. Barrett, The Buffs. 

Colonel H. M. Tullock, 18th Cavalry, I.A. 

Captain W. Pulzer, Royal Tank Regiment. 

Brigadier-General C. A. L. Graham, D.S.O., O.B.E. 

Captain E. G. Woodman, M.C., The Queen’s Own Royal West Kent Regiment. 
Captain R. G. C. Howes, Royal Artillery. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 


Air Vice-Marshal R. L. Ragg, C.B.E., A.F.C. 

Flight Lieutenant J. E. Thompson, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant K. J. Stanford, D.F.M., R.A.F. 
Wing Commander A. K. Hunter, O.B.E., R.A.F. 
Flight Lieutenant P. R. Taylor, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant J. E. Button, D.F.M., R.A.F. 
Flight Lieutenant E. W. Lamb, .R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant D. T. Stanley, R.A.F. 

Squadron Leader A. P. Dart, D.S.O., D.F.C., R.A.F. 
Flight Lieutenant R. Ploszek, R.A.F.V.R. 

Group Captain R. K. Hamblin, C.B.E., R.A.F. 
Flight Lieutenant D. C. Saunders, R.A.F. 

Squadron Leader V. Rees, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant E. J. Clarke, R.A.F. 

Squadron Leader J. A. Hemingway, D.F.C., R.A.F. 
Flying Officer T. Chmielowski, R.A.F.V.R. 

Group Captain C. S. Moore, O.B.E., R.A.F. 
Squadron Leader J. H. S. Broughton, A.F.C., R.A.F. 
Flight Lieutenant N. J. Cape, R.A.F. 

Squadron Leader D. Farrell, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant L. H. P. Martin, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant A. G. M. Sutherland, D.F.C., R.A,F, 
Flight Lieutenant Raymond Booth, R.A.F, 
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Squadron Leader J. H. Huxley, D.F.C., J.P., R.A.F 
Air Commodore Finlay Crerar, C.B.E., R.A.F.V.R. 
Squadron Leader C. A. Desborough, R.A.F. 
Squadron Leader R. A. Craigie, R.A.F. 

Wing Commander A. M. Montagu-Smith, R.A.F. 
Flight Lieutenant E. H. Turner, A.F.C., R.A.F. 
Wing Commander N. H. F. Unwin, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant R. H. Vernon, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant C. R. Overton, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant J. W. A. Daley, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant M. J. Beetham, D.F.C., R.A.F. 
Flight Lieutenant D. J. Gallagher, R.A.F. 

Wing Commander J. Butterworth, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant W. G. Warde, R.A.F. 

Wing Commander A. H. Hill, R.C.A.F. ‘ 
Flight Lieutenant H. M. Chinnery, R.A.F. 

Wing Commander H. C. Dewan, R.LA.F. 

Wing Commander W. G. Parry, O.B.E., R.A.F. 
Flight Lieutenant J.. Kevan, R.A.F. 

Squadron Leader N. J. C. Pollock, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant J. C. Cogill, D.S.O., D.F.C., R.A.F. 
Group Captain Shiv Dev. Singh, R.LA.F. 

Flight Cadet W. D. R. Lamb, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant P. W. Ellis, D.F.C., R.A.F. 
Squadron Leader E. Gorman, R.A.F. 


COVENANTED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The Council hope that many more Members will support the Scheme for Covenanted 
Subscriptions, details of which have been circulated to all Members. 


This materially assists the Institution because it enables Income Tax at the full 
current rate to be reclaimed on each subscription. 


To date, 1,454 Annual and 701 Life Members have signed the necessary Deeds. 


Any Member who has not received his copy of the Scheme or who requires new forms 
is requested to communicate with the Secretary. 


PRIZE MEMBERSHIP 


The following officers have been awarded five years free membership of the Institu- 
tion :— 
Sub-Lieutenant J. J. Streatfeild-James, R.N. 
Pilot Officer W. D. R. Lamb, R.A.F. 


LIAISON OFFICERS 


The following alterations or additions to the list of Liaison Officers published in 
February, 1949, have taken place :— 


ROYAL NAVY 


R.N. Barracks, Portsmouth ... Lieutenant-Commander E. M. Harvey, R.N. 
Mediterranean Station... ... Lieutenant-Commander R. C. P. Wainwright, 
D.S.C., R.N. 


School of Combined Operations... Lieut.-Colonel J. P. P. Taylor, The Gordon 
Highlanders, 
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ARMY 

London District ... wes .. Major M, J. P. O’Cock, Irish Guards. 

Northern Command vat ... Lieut.-Colonel C. S. Howard, O.B.E., Somerset 
Light Infantry. 

Northern Ireland District .. Major J. S. Campbell, R.A. . 

Eastern Command ates .... Lieut.-Colonel C. T. W. Hill, York and Lancaster 
Regiment. 

Far East Land Forces ... ... Lieut.-Colonel A. P. Trevor, D.S.O. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 
Headquarters, Rhodesian Air Squadron Leader K. J. Sewell, A.F.C., D.F.M., 
Training Group. R.A.F. 
LIBRARY 


General Sir Aylmer Haldane, G.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., has generously presented 
to the Institution the Maps used by Lieut.-General Sir John Moore, K.B., in the Peninsula, 
which he foynd on sale in a London bookshop. 

The Maps, ninety-five in number, are bound in full leather, and the volume is now 
displayed in a case on the Library landing. The case also is a gift from General Haldane. 


MUSEUM 
ADDITIONS 
Busby with plume and badge of the ist Warwickshire Volunteer Artillery (9397). 
Given by Mr. B. E. Athow. 
Full dress uniform of an officer of the 7th Queen’s Own Hussars (9400). Given by 
Mrs. Fryer. 
Painting of Charles I on horseback. A copy of the original by Van Dyck (9402). 
Bequeathed by Lieut.-General Sir Edward Altham, K.C.B., K.C.I.E., C.M.G, 
A set of nine piastre and one {E50 notes signed. and issued by Major-General 
C. E. Gordon during the Siege of Khartoum (9403). Given by the. Royal Norfolk 
Regimental Association. 
Cocked hat with plume worn by Field-Marshal Viscount Plumer (9405). Shabracque 
used by Field-Marshal Viscount Plumer (9406). Given by Major A. S. Orpen. 
Shabracque of the 6th Dragoon Guards (9407) and of the 7th Queen’s Own Hussars 
(9408). Given by Mrs. Fryer. 
Ceremonial Sword of a Knight Companion of the Most Hlustrious Order of St. Patrick 
(9409). - Given by Miss E. Hume. 
A bronze equestrian statuette of Lord Clive (9410). Given by Mrs. G. Thomas. 
Welsh long-bow (9422). Given by J. T. Evans, Esq. 


JOURNAL 


Members are invited to offer suitable contributions for the JouRNAL. Confidential 
matter cannot be used, but there is ample scope for professional articles which contain 
useful lessons of the War; also contributions of a general Service character, such as 
Strategic Principles, Command and Leadership, Morale, Staff Work, Naval, Military 
and Air Force history, Customs and Traditions. 

The Editor is authorized to receive articles from serving officers and, if found 
suitable, to obtain permission for their publication from the appropriate Service 
Department, 

Army Officers are reminded that such articles must be accompanied by the written 
approval of the author’s Commanding Officer. 











































SECRETARY'S NOTES 
SALE OF SURPLUS JOURNALS 

There is an excessive stock of some of the back numbers of the JourNAL from 1869 
to 1944, inclusive. These can be supplied to Members at 1s. each, post free. Applications, 
stating the exact JOURNAL (year and month) required, should be made to the Secretary. 

Copies of JouRNALS of which there is only a limited stock and of all numbers issued 
subsequent to 1944 can be supplied to Members at 4s. each. 

The price of all single copies of JouRNALS to non-Members is 7s. 6d. 


REQUEST FOR BACK NUMBERS 


The Editor will be grateful if Members who have finished with them will return copies 
of the JournaL for February, 1949, in order to meet the demand for this number. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Members are particularly requested to notify and change of address which will 
affect the despatch of the JouRNAL. 


Naval Officers are strongly advised to keep the Institution informed of their address, 
as JourNALs sent to them via C.W. Branch of the Admiralty are invariably greatly delayed. 





FOR SALE 
THe New Navat SIGNAL CopE 


A limited number of spare copies of the coloured frontispiece of the JourNaAL for 
November, 1948, showing all the flags of the New Naval Signal Code, are available to 
Members at 1s. each, post free. 


““Wuat To Reap” 
The articles on “‘ What to Read,”’ which have appeared in the JourNAL, have been 
brought up to date and published in pamphlet form. Copies can be supplied, price 
18. 6d., post free. 
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THE COLD WAR IN BERLIN 
By Major-Grenerat E. O. HERBERT, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 
On Wednesday, 30th March, 1949, at 3 p.m. 
Arr CHEF MARSHAL Sir JouNn Siessor, G.C.B., D.S.O., M.C., in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN : All of us who have taken any intelligent interest in our newspapers 
obviously know something of what has been going on in Berlin, and in the air corridors 
to Berlin for the last year or two, and something of the excellent job of work which 
General Herbert has done as Commander of the British Sector. 

We are very fortunate in having him here to-day to give us a first-hand account from, 
so to speak, the front line of the Cold War. 


LECTURE 


NEED hardly say that the position in Berlin needs to be looked at against the 

I background of the whole East-West disagreement, and not merely with the focus 

on Berlin itself. I would suggest Berlin is a symptom of the disease, and not the 

disease itself. It is rather like gout : local treatment does not do it much good, some 

form of internal treatment, or wider treatment, is what is required. Rough treat- 

ment is liable to cause quite undesirable pain and grief in the spot itself, and to spread 
over a much wider field. 


Berlin was very much damaged, almost more so, I suppose, than any other city, 
because, quite apart from what was done by the Air Forces, it was very badly knocked 
about by the Russians in the final battle. Berlin is naturally one entity: it is an 
ex-capital city—proud, very proud, of being a city of great importance ; proud of 
having been the centre of the German Empire ; but economically it is unbalanced 
as a capital, with a host of civil servants, soldiers, and other parasites in normal 
times, all of whom have to be paid for, not necessarily by the inhabitants. It is a 
light-industry centre, normally engaged in processing ; in other words, stuff goes in 
as raw material, or partly finished, and is passed.on, very often still in an unfinished 
state. 

At the end of the War, the Russians, of course, got there first, and they continued 
the dislocation that had been caused by the fighting. They did’a vast amount of 
looting—not. the sort of looting one normally thinks ‘about only, but systematic 
looting, that is, removal of essential equipment from those parts of the city which. 
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they knew were to be handed over to the Western Allies. For instance, the whole of 


the equipment from the principal power station in Berlin, which happened to be in 
the Western Sectors, was taken. 


All four Allies, when they got there, set up a Government which consisted of 
four local Commanders—three originally, but eventually four—for Berlin itself, 
with the City Government under them. Also in Berlin you had the seat of the Control 
Council, and the Commanders-in-Chief and their Staffs. To a limited extent you still 


have them there now. 
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I, BERLIN AND THE AIR CORRIDORS 


The military position in Berlin, from the Allied point of view, is illustrated fairly 
well in Diagram I. Berlin is an island in the Soviet zone, a hundred miles from the 
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Western Zone. It is divided into four sectors, the boundary of the Western Sectors 
of the city being 73 miles long. From the purely military point of view, a small force 
of troops, shall we say 10,000 soldiers from three Western Allies, is not the military 
force one would like to have on a 73 mile front. 


The other important thing to realize in regard to the Western position in Berlin 
is that, although the broad principles of occupation by the Western Allies were 
fixed at Yalta and earlier, details were not fixed until the Allies arrived in Berlin. 
During the early period, the Russians took great pains to make just as many difficulties 
as they could in the local agreements, and when I got to Berlin about two years ago 
I found there were a large number of things which were not settled on any written piece 
of paper, but which were merely what are sometimes called “‘ gentlemen’s agree- 
ments.”” That may be all very well when you are engaged in friendly negotiations 
with Allies, but when those Allies become difficult, they land you in considerable 
difficulty. I think it is extremely easy to be critical of the people who allowed those 
vaguenesses to arise ; but if you put yourself in the position of arriving in Berlin, 
the Western Allies and the Russians, great nations having just won the War, I think 
it is only reasonable that you should hope to achieve something on that sort of basis. 
At any rate, if you are going to start by assuming that your Ally is not going to play 
with you, I think you have very little opportunity or grounds for hope that the whole 
thing is ever going to iron itself out satisfactorily. So that, although I was myself 
very much the loser by some of-those vaguenesses, and the people there now still 
suffer from them, I think it would be quite wrong to criticize those who drew them up. 


The Russians had many advantages in Berlin: they had the military position— 
stranglehold, if you like, and an economical one as well. They speak with one voice, 
instead of the three voices of the Western Allies, which have to be pitched to the same 
tune, and that always takes time. . The Russians are able to dictate policy to their 
own Germans, whereas we have to suggest policy to our Germans, which is always a 
slower process. That, I think, is quite right ; I do not suggest we should dictate 
policy to the Germans: I think it would be a grave error. We do not run puppets, 
in the same way as the Russians do, and a very good thing too. In many ways, in 
the short term they have many plums to offer, both politically and economically ; 
they have fewer scruples than we have, which makes it easier—it is rather like a boxing 
ring with one man allowed to hit only above the belt, and the other allowed to hit 
anywhere. That is not far away from the position in Berlin to-day. On the other 
hand, on the Allies’ side you have popular German support, and the support of the 
World behind you, which are extremely important factors. You also have amongst 
the Germans themselves great antagonism to the Russians, whom they dislike in- 
tensely—not least because they occupied their city a short time ago and were not 
very nice when they entered it. 

The other big advantage of the Allied position is that you have the spotlight 
of the whole World Press on Berlin, drawing attention to things which are happening 
and which normally would be behind the “‘ Curtain” but which there are peeping 
through it. That is a very valuable asset indeed, and it supplies what I would like 
to term the unseen protection of the beleaguered in Berlin to a much greater and 
more important extent than the purely military security that is derived from the 
Forces there. 

That, I think, describes the setting of the stage for the cold war in Berlin. 


It is a little difficult to describe just when the cold war started. Possibly the 
term “‘ cold war’”’ is a misnomer. Rather call it a ‘‘ warm war’’: it is rather like 
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sitting in a bath with two sets of taps, hot and cold; if someone turns on the hot 
tap too hard, you are scalded, and the thing turns into a hot, ordinary shooting war ; 
if all the cold taps are turned on, you may be frozen out altogether. In Berlin, there 
are a number of taps running into the bath. The Russians own one set, and they are 
in the fortunate position of being able to turn it themselves. The three Western 
Allies have to get three hands on the tap before they can turn it, and this tends to 
make them a bit late in turning on either hot or cold water—generally cold ; so that 
you are continually scrambling to get there in time. Generally, it has got a bit warm 
before you manage to cool it off. 


Now the phases: it is very hard to divide up exactly the phases of what has 
happened in Berlin; to some extent they have overlapped ; but I should like to 
divide it this way. 

First of all, you have Phase 1—preparing the ground. That is what went on 
in 1945, 1946 and 1947. Then maybe the Russians had not decided to go to the extent 
they have gone since, and were only preparing for the day when they might possibly 
want to do so. As stated earlier, they were very careful to do so in a number of im- 
portant points, particularly in retaining extra-territorial rights over various parts 
of the Western Sectors of Berlin, and many other things as well, such as removing 
the principal power station from the Western Sectors and blocking any move on our 
part to get it going again. 

Phase 2 started when the Foreign Ministers’ Conference in London broke down.1 
The Soviet Foreign Minister called at Berlin on his way back to Moscow, and in a 
few hours they stoked up the Press campaign for discrediting the Allies in every sort 
of form. That went on till March, 1948, when they “‘ hotted things up ”’ by messing 
about with the communications to Berlin and the economic side of life in the city. 
They had a double object in that, probably : once more to discredit us, to make us 
look weak and feeble, and at the same time to gradually squeeze the Western Allies 
and make their economic position in Berlin intolerable. It took the form, as you 
probably remember, of interfering with the travelling of the Allies and the Germans 
whom they sponsored, to the West, insisting on examining documents on all Allied 
trains. What was much less noticed at the time and less reported in the Press were a 
number of other impositions which were probably more important. For instance, they 
would not allow lorries travelling from Berlin into the Soviet Zone to bring in wood 
wanted for the Winter. There were also difficulties over passes. For exit to the West 
passes were necessary on the railways. A new form was introduced by the Russians 
unilaterally : when you went to the office to get it, you found the office had moved, 
and so on. In the course of three months they effectually stopped the export of any- 
thing of any consequence from Berlin to the West. A féw things went out, like lipstick, 
but nothing of real economic consequence. Thus, in the early part of last year, they 
had imposed a stranglehold on the economy of Berlin. It is, therefore, untrue to say 
that the blockade dates from the introduction of Western currency in Western 
Germany. The Western currency was not introduced until June. The Russians had 
been going hotly at the blockade for three or four months before that happened. The 
introduction of the currency was, however, a significant date, because it gave the 
opportunity to push things much harder. They “ hotted things up,” for instance, 
by closing the roads, railways, and. canals, and by blocking incoming and outgoing 
traffic to Berlin. That, of course, produced a major crisis, but a crisis was there 
already. 


1 See the Journal for February 1948. p. 128—Ep1ror. 
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From June to September of last year they had most, but not all, of the stops 
out, From October onwards they turned off the hot tap a bit and, although this was 
not apparent at first, it became more apparent as time went on, and became quite 
clear when we had a comparatively quiet time after the elections in December. Why 
they turn off the heat, or turn it on, is not a thing I am going to attempt to deal with, 
and it has little to do with the local problem of Berlin. The turning of the taps is 
primarily a symptom of the state of the game—the bigger game between East and 
West, which may or may not be suitable for hotting up or cooling off in Berlin at 
any particular moment. 


Now I will go on to some of the types of scheming, or cold warfare, or whatever 
you like to call it, that occur in a game of this sort, with special reference’to what 
happens in Berlin. 

What is the object in all this? Well, the object in Berlin is to discredit the 
Western Allies and to lower their stock with the Germans, and push them out. There 
are many different ways in which that has been attempted ; the number is far too 
great to try to mention this afternoon. The whole of the technique is one of a 
thousand and one approaches—what soldiers would call tapping in along the front— 
a very wide front, with all sorts of different methods. There is only time to mention 
a few of them. 


Now the casualties of the cold war are the dead, the starved, the frozen, the 
destitute, the imprisoned and the hopeless. As in other forms of war, you have to 
overcome the will of the defender: you have to make him want to chuck it up. 
There are two sets of people who might be persuaded to do this; one set is the 
Berliners themselves—the 2,250,000 who live in the Western Sectors ; the other, the 
Western Allies who support them. Looking from the opposition point of view, you 
might try to do down one or the other. It is anybody’s guess which they have been 
trying to do at various stages. I myself guess they have been trying both: they 
have aimed at getting the Germans down locally, and at getting the Western Allies 
to think it is not worth while. The whole thing is a psychological war directed firstly 
at the Germans in Berlin, and secondly at the Western Allies as a whole. The 
economic side is only secondary really, insofar as it leads to the will of the defender 
being borne down by one method or another. I think that is extremely important 
to remember. 


The stake, of course, has now become a very big one, because in tl:e process of 
this war thousands of the people in Berlin—the ordinary man in the street, the tram 
driver, the man on the railways, or whoever it may be, has stuck his neck out 
individually against the Russians or their stooges, and he knows now that if the 
West loses in Berlin, he is ‘‘ for it.’’ That is why we, the Western Powers, now have 
such a very big stake. Just what the size of that stake is, I would not like to hazard 
a guess this afternoon, but it runs into very many thousand human beings. 


As to the different methods that have been tried at one time or another : there 
is discredit through propaganda—mud-slinging on a scale and of a’ type that one had 
never believed possible before ; lies, distortions, anything, any sort of mud dragged 
up and chucked about against the Western Allies, no matter whether true or not, 
no matter whether there was an iota of truth in it, or not. Some of this was quite 
staggering. I think we have possibly been ill-advised not to give more instances of 
it in our Press. It was very well borne in on many people who went there. I re- 
member particularly some of our Members of Parliament who came out for the 
elections in Berlin and were staying with me, saying how quiet the whole thing had 
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been, even by British standards. Before they went next day, the translations from 
the Russian-licensed German Press were before them ; these were full of headlines 
and stories about machine guns in the streets, the Western Allies forcing the people 
to go to the polls—all absolutely untrue. 


In the early days I think the Russian’s propaganda was dangerous, and it gave 
me a great deal of worry and thought. As time went on, however, they lied to such 
an extent that the Germans ceased to believe them. The Germans in Berlin had 
access to the Western-licensed Press, and furthermore, when the Soviet-licensed 
Press kept talking about how the place was going to starve the day after tomorrow, 
how there were only five days stocks, how aeroplanes would not be able to fly, and 
so on, all the people had to do was to look up and see the aeroplanes, and when they 
got their rations with unfailing regularity, they ceased to believe anything the 
Russian-licensed Press said. So round about the end of the year we were in the 
fortunate position that even when we made a frightful error there was a good chance 
the Russians would pick it up and report on it, but the Germans would say “‘ Just 
another lie,” and we would get away with it. 


Another thing we had to compete with was studied insults of one sort or 
another, designed to have an effect on the Germans and make us look small and 
cheap—such as walking out of a meeting in which we were taking part, or addressing 
you publicly in the Press or by letters and publishing the letters, with the wrong 
title. They took particular delight, for instance, in describing us—the Western 
Commandants in Berlin, as Garrison Commanders, by which they implied we com- 
manded the garrison of our particular country in Berlin but had no control over the 
Government of the city of Berlin ; and things of that sort. These things had to be 
countered somehow. That particular insult, you may remember, we countered by 
saying it was self-inflation on the part of the Russian General who first used it : that 
probably bit home. 


Then there is the weapon of fear: that, of course, isa very awkward one. They 
used that, in one way or another, to no small extent. First of all they harped on the 
fear that the Western Allies would chuck it up and go away and let it be imagined 
what would happen then. There is no doubt in the early stages the Germans were 
doubtful whether we would stay or not, and until we sat tight and showed, less by 
words than by what we did, that we did not intend to go on any account, the Russians 
had a very powerful weapon there. That particular weapon of course is now blunted. 


Then later, they went on to try and frighten people about starvation, all the 
time using fear, coupled with the economic weapon, to try to get the people of 
Berlin “ down,” 


Then you have the manufactured incident, where some Russian soldiers come 
in just over the border of a Sector of one of the Western Allies, establish themselves, 
as they did on one occasion, at a cross-roads just inside the British Sector, and then 
try it on, to see whether you are prepared to have a show-down, and a shooting 
match, in order to clear them out. That was, of course, a difficult and dangerous 
situation, a nasty one to handle. We had to grip that one pretty tight from the start. 


The particular episode I mentioned was followed forty-eight hours later, in the 
French Sector, by a similar incident, and was a very good example of how they were 
“ tapping in on the front ” trying these tactics in the different Western Allies’ zones 
in the hope of succeeding with one when they failed with another. 
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Later on there were some even more tricky incidents of the same sort, the details 
of which have never yet been announced. 


Then there was another type of attack, if you like to put it that way,-which I 
describe as the fifth column, to try and get the defenders down from within. There 
was a thing called the People’s Congress, which the Russians ran with great aplomb 
last Summer—the great idea being to get everybody to sign their name to a referendum 
of some sort to encourage a general feeling throughout the World that the Western 
Allies were not wanted in Berlin. They hoped to form a Central Government for all 
Germany, sponsored by themselves. It was cunningly put over, but with not quite 
sufficient bait to catch the Berliner, who is a very intelligent man, and who had the 
Western Press behind him to point out where the scheme was phoney. It was 
interesting, because the three Western Allies in Berlin approached it each from a 
different angle. The Americans and the French forbade the referendum taking place. 
We decided to let it go and rely on ridiculing it. It went extremely well for us 
‘in point of fact ; hardly any Berliners took the bait, nobody worth talking of signed 
the wretched paper ; the whole thing was discredited and written off in one. 

Another line of attack was through the trades unions. If the Russians could 
have got the whole of the trades unions over to them, they would have been in an 
extraordinarily good position to carry out all sorts of fun and games. They failed 
completely ; I have not time to go into the reasons, but I would say that, by and 
large, it was psychological—they had not studied their subject sufficiently ; the 
approach was all wrong, much too rough and ready, and did not stand much chance 
of success. 

Then there was the attempt to create administrative chaos. The City 
Authorities have their headquarters in the Russian Sector. They had to travel 
therefore into the Russian Sector to conduct their ordinary business. There was the 
old business of fear again. All sorts of stories were put about as to how various 
Members of the City Government were spies for the Western Allies or had committed 
some fault or other which made them liable to arrest by the Russians. They did 
not actually arrest many of them, but they put about stories, rumours and telephone 
calls, suggesting that they were going to arrest them—a more subtle, clever and 
dangerous line of approach. 


Owing to the curious system of German government, the deputy to the head of 
some Government department might well be a Communist. The head would issue 
an order, and the deputy would issue a counter-order. All the people down below 
would be told that if they did not follow the deputy’s orders they would not get 
their rations, or would lose something else. The resultant chaos in the City Govern- 
ment departments was almost unbelievable. In the end, the whole thing became 
impossible to work, and department after department split in two. Then one part 
would generally go to the Western Sectors, losing in so doing, 99 per cent. of its 
office equipment, and about 40 per cent. of its personnel. That did not make for 
smooth running of the equivalent of our L.C.C. 


The Russians interfered with the police force in a similar way, and it was not 
until they over-stepped the mark and it became easy to fix the responsibility for 
splitting the force on to them, that we got two divided police forces, and things 
worked a good deal better. The whole game was played by verbal orders and 
instructions ; the Russians are adepts at avoiding committing themselves to paper. 


The economic assault on Berlin I have left till last. I shall be very brief about it, 
because possibly it is the best known—I mean the blockade of Berlin, and the airlift. 
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II. BERLIN, OCCUPIED SECTORS 1948-49 
(County of London superimposed in dotted outline) 


When that began, in June, we had the position that Berlin was cut off, as you see 
in Diagram I, except for the three air corridors with, luckily for us, a very firm 
agreement about their use. At that time, however, there were only two aerodromes 
in the Western Allies’ Sectors of Berlin. (To give an idea of size, the dotted outline 
in Diagram II represents the County of London ; so you see Berlin is a very big 
city indeed.) The British aerodrome—Gatow, is a long way from the middle of the 
city. We had in stock about a month’s food for the 2,250,000 Germans. (The Allied 
population was only a fleabite—some 20,000.) The first problem was how were we to 
keep these people fed ? I say quite frankly, we had never visualized a situation of this 
sort, and a very great improvization had to be got on with straight away in two 
directions. The first was to lay on the aircraft for the airlift, with an organization at 
the despatching and collecting end, and an organization at the receiving end in Berlin 
itself. The second was to reduce the consumption of the city. This latter, under 
normal post-war conditions in the Western Sectors was something like 12,000 tons a 
day, of which 2,000 tons was food. 


We neglected, for the moment, coal, trade, and all that sort of thing. We had 
to cope with the immediate problem of food and getting electricity going because, 
apart from cutting off all channels of communication with the West, the Russians 
had also cut off the supply of grid electricity. Nearly all the electricity in Berlin 
comes from the Russian Zone, or from a big station in the Russian Sector. The 
power stations in the Western Sectors were nothing but peak load stations, used 
normally only at peak periods. We had a very big problem even to keep those going, 
and they could only produce one-third of the electricity we wanted, quite irrespective 
of how much coal we had. 
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Food and electricity were, then, the first two problems. We reduced the weight 
of food to be carried from 2,000 to 1,200 tons by using dehydrated potatoes, thus 
saving 800 tons a day. Otherwise, we maintained the food ration, and have even 
raised it slightly since, largely in order to compensate for the fact that the Germans 
have been prevented from getting the vegetables they used to get from the country 
round about. 


In the early June/July period, I am sure the Russians thought they were going 
to be able to starve us out of Berlin inside six weeks. At the beginning of August 
they must have seen they had made a big miscalculation and that we were going 
to be able to feed everyone. 


If I had been in their position, I should have had a close look at the coal position, 
and I have no doubt they did so. That was nasty. The consumption necessary to 
keep minimum standards of life going is a very big one indeed. In fact, over a very 
long period we had to reduce the consumption of the Western Sectors of Berlin in 
food, coal and materials from something like 12,000 tons a day to 3,500 tons a day ; 
that is, we had to live on 25-30 per cent. of what we had had before—that was much 
the biggest problem of all. We, in conjunction with the Royal Air Force and the 
U.S. Air Force (who had a big job to do in planning the other end of this—and all 
over the World there have been repercussions outside the things mentioned in my 
talk this afternoon) had to try to lift the average daily requirement of 3,500 tons 
a day. 
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III. DAILY AIR LIFT FOR GERMAN ECONOMY 


(DIAGRAM SMOOTHED TO REDUCE DAILY FLUCTUATIONS. 

DOMESTIC SPACE HEATING FOR GERMAN ECONOMY AND ALL ALLIED REQUIREMENTS OMITTED.) 
The graph will show you how this was met. When we had fog, we got nothing 

in, and had to compensate for that on other days. The curve rises until November/ 
December—the worst months of the year from the point of view of getting aircraft 
into Berlin, and since then it has been rising. At the same time, the average minimum 
daily requirement has been rising also, owing to the fact that we have eaten into 
stocks and need more supplies. Also note that the minimum requirement did not 
cover the question of coal for domestic heating—this was the most difficult thing 
of the whole lot. Before the blockade, we had calculated that in order to keep people 
reasonably warm each householder would need a total of something like eight 1 cwt. 
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bags of coal for the five months of the Winter. This compares with about 13 cwts. 
in Hamburg. We calculated in August that nothing of that sort could be made 
available, because we would have had to lift 500,000 tons of coal by air, which of 
course was a stupendous task. 

The vital questions affecting the economic problem (and the psychological problem 
as well) were whether it was going to be a cold or a mild Winter ; how much coal 
were we going to be able to lift ; and were we going to be able to supply the people 
with just enough coal to keep them warm. That was solved in two ways: we were 
able to lift a certain amount of coal and, providentially, we had an extremely mild 
Winter. Nevertheless, the standards of living were very low. The German, for 
instance, only had four hours of electricity out of twenty-four in his house, and that 
at varying times of the day. He might have to cook his midday meal in the middle 
of the night, with no means of heating it up and no warm drinks, The electric 
transport services stopped at 6 p.m. It was not much of a life. 

I cannot, in the time available, mention any more on that subject, although, of 
course, the business of getting the city on to one-third of its normal consumption was 
a very big job. 

The business of developing the airfields was a smaller task, although some large- 
scale work was done, particularly in the construction of the third airfield. This was 
completed by the Americans and the French in an extremely short time; we had 
not expected to have it until February, but it was going by 1st December. It was 
a very remarkable piece of work : stone crushers and other equipment did not exist 
in Berlin, but they were cut into sections in Western Germany, flown in, put together, 
and set going in a very short space of time. 

A third major aspect of the problem I have hardly any time left to talk about, 
but you will realize that, if a very industrious people like the Berliners are going to 
be kept happy, it is no good giving them a minimum amount of food, hardly anything 
to keep them warm, and hardly any light, and expect them to keep going. You must 
give them some work and trade. That big problem is now resulting in having to 
lift in quite a lot of raw materials to Berlin by air, have them made up, and sent out 
again by air to earn money in the West. 

The whole of the time this crisis has been going on, you will have heard a great 
deal about currency, and the financial war in Berlin. This, I would say, has got out 
of perspective. Currency, if you like, is a labyrinth of distorting mirrors which 
obscure in every possible way the simple object of trying to find a way out, to enable 
you to have reasonable trading at a normal price. Currency itself is merely an object 
to enable life to go on without the appalling difficulties of barter in every transaction. 
At times I think people are inclined to lose sight of that. The battle of Berlin could 
easily be lost if we arrived at a currency arrangement which enabled the Russians or 
their puppets to obtain the economic control of the city. Whoever obtains the econo- 
mic control of the city must, in the end, obtain the political control as well. 


You may ask, what has all this to do with the Services and therefore with a 
United Service Institution? I would say, first of all, the Services—the soldiers and 
the airmen of the Allies, form the backbone and the nerve centre of the security of 
the city. They are the supporters of the German police, who are the front line. 
They have had to supply the high speed reactions to the moves of the Russians, which 
could only be done by people who are professionally trained in jobs of that sort. 
They also have had to supply planners, trained to think and work very quickly to 
meet one form of attack or another, and produce answers in a very short time. The 
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experts on the Allied side are civilians—and most excellent men they are: when the 
crisis arose, it never occurred to them not to spend every moment of the day on the 
job; I could not have wanted better supporters. But they needed the Services to 
weld them together. 


The bulk of the resistance to the Russians must, of course, come from the 
Germans, and I would like to pay tribute to the Western Germans in Berlin. What- 
ever faults they have had in the past or may have in the future, they have certainly 
a most astounding degree of courage, both individually and collectively. 


Nevertheless, whether troops, Royal Air Force, Control Commission or—and by 
no means least—the Press, because in the “ cold war” the Press have been playing 
a very important part, I regard the British as the core of the whole thing. 


DISCUSSION 


Major E. R. M. Morton: What is the position of the British families in Berlin 
now ? Are they having a very hard time ? 


THE LEcTURER: No, I would not say they are having a very hard time. They are 
having a harder time than they would have had there been no blockade: they are taking 
their share of the blockade. 

LreutT.-CoLonEL W. L, R. Benyon : It was said, at the time when the railway was 
put out of action by the Russians, that there were technical faults. Was there any truth 
in that, or was it a manufactured excuse ? 

Tue LectrurRER: The communications in Berlin were not, strictly speaking, my 
province. I was only the local Commander, but I think it has now been virtually accepted 
by the Russians themselves that the technical faults were just ‘‘ manufactured.” They 
were not at great pains to produce technical reasons for cutting off the electricity, which 
is as important as the railways, or nearly so. 

COMMANDER H. MULLENEUX, R.N.: Could you say anything about the personalities 
involved, on the Russian side ? 


Tue LecturER: No, I think that would be rather off-side. As a matter of fact, 
the personalities on the Russian side are possibly not of first importance, because to a 
large extent the strings of the marionettes are pulled in Moscow. 


A MEMBER: Having got ourselves into the present situation, what do you see for 
the future ; or would you rather not answer that one ? 


THE LEcTURER: I do not think it is proper for me to say a great deal about the 
future, except that you cannot, as I see it, and as I said at the beginning, solve the problem 
of Berlin from inside Berlin. You cannot solve it except as part of the settlement of the 
much bigger problem of our relations with the Soviet over Europe, and maybe over the 
whole World. 

Captain E. ALtHAM, R.N.: Regarding Russia’s stranglehold on the electric power 
in Berlin, has it been possible to step up the supply in the Western Allies’ Sectors ? 


THE LECTURER: We have done a great deal to try to improve matters. To start 
with, those we had were only peak load stations, and a great deal had to be done in the 
way of overhauling machinery, so that they could run throughout the twenty-four hours. 


Quite a bit has been done towards converting them to use oil fuel partially instead 
of coal, the object being to save weight in air transport : you can get more calorific value 
out of a ton of oil than out of a ton of coal. That, in turn, sets problems in air transport 
of the oil fuel, because unless you carry oil fuel in specially prepared aircraft, you do not 
gain anything—if you carry it in iron drums, it is hardly worth while. We had to go for 
a very big fleet of fuel tankers of one sort or another to take the extra and normal supplies, 
and we hope before next Winter to be able to carry paraffin in large quantities, which 
again is more economic for domestic use than coal. 
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We realized all this, of course, when we examined the thing. It took five or six weeks 
to work it out last August, but we were not able to do much in time for last Winter, though 
we did in fact produce a considerable change in the power stations by about the beginning 
of January. 


Captain E. ALTHAM, R.N.: Have we been able to increase the machinery of the 
power stations ? 


THE LECTURER: You cannot do anything much in that way with the existing power 
stations ; all you can do is to increase their efficiency. 


The best bet is the rehabilitation of the big power station in Western Berlin, and 
that is a job which will take a minimum of eighteen months. Since the blockade—and 
we started it before the blockade—the whole thing has been examined in great detail, 
and it is possible to break down the whole of the re-equipment of that power station into 
loads which can be carried by aircraft. The exact order and stage at which each of the 
parts is wanted is worked out, and they are included in the monthly lift to Berlin. 


AIR CHIEF MARSHAL SiR JOHN SLEssorR: Could you say a little about the scheme 
for the evacuation of women and children and invalids, and whether further large scale 
evacuation is likely to be carried out ? 

THE LEcTURER: The problem of evacuating people from Berlin is a psychological 
problem which can only be answered by the Germans themselves. In a beleaguered 
city, as soldiers will appreciate, you have to hang together and be careful that you do not 
break up the morale of the show by taking away bits and pieces from it. The Germans 
thought it was a good idea to get rid of those children who needed more than we could 
give them in the way of warmth, old people and chronic cases of illness, but, on the whole, 
they did not favour wholesale sections of the population being evacuated. It becomes an 
invidious business to decide who shall go and who shall stay. You have a vast number of 
key people who cannot be spared. The Germans are in the position of troops in a war, or 
a civilian population in a siege in the Middle Ages. They want to sit it out together, and 
not go in for a big scale evacuation. 


The evacuation of the children and the sick was a big job, done most excellently by 
the Royal Air Force. The difficulties were considerable, because we were anxious not to 
delay the turn-round of aircraft on the ground. Until we knew whether the Winter was 
going to be mild or not, we had no spare tonnage to play with. Eventually, various re- 
laxations were agreed to by the R.A.F. without any mishaps, and the people generally— 
the children and the invalids, had nothing but praise for the way in which they were 
carried. 

Arr VicE-MarsHaL MackwortH: To what extent are the people in Berlin merely 
existing, and to what extent employed reasonably ? Are they taking in each other’s 
washing, or engaged in industry ? 

Tue LecTtuRER: We were quite wrong about the degree of unemployment which 
would result from the Blockade in the first instance—I say this quite candidly. We 
thought there would be a vast amount of unemployment after the first six or eight weeks. 
It did not turn out that way, and the reasons were many. For example, the employers 
were so anxious to hang on to their labour that they were prepared to pay them for a 
short day. Another thing—they had not gone in for rehabilitating their industries, but 
only for producing something quickly, that would get money quickly; but now they 
were quite willing to use their labour for rehabilitation. They were much more flexible 
and elastic in their ideas than we had expected, and turned over vast numbers of people 
to manual jobs very quickly. As they were dealing in light industries, they carried a 
much higher proportion of raw materials, or half-finished materials, than if they had been 
dealing in heavy industries, and that enabled them to go on for a long time: they had 
more stocks than we expected. 

Then m the early days the blockade was nothing like as effective as it might have been. 
It was not until October/November that the Russians started to tighten up. 
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All those factors together enabled employment to be kept up through a difficult 
period. A large amount of the stocks has now run out, and a great deal more raw material 
is having to go in by air in order to keep employment going. Fortunately, Berlin’s industry 
makes small things—wireless valves, electric lamps, and things of that sort which, although 
very valuable, do not need much raw material. By far the biggest factor as regards weight 
in manufacturing requirements is the coal required to produce power. 

Arr CHYTEF MARSHAL SIR JOHN SLESSOR: Are there any possibilities in the recent 
discovery of coal under Berlin ; will that help ? 

THE LECTURER: It is now seven weeks since I left Berlin, and I may be a little out 
of date on this, but there was a deposit of soft brown coal in Berlin which had not been 
worked before because it was not an economic matter. The necessary equipment, of course, 
does not exist in Berlin, but the pit props exist, if you cut down the wood. When I came 
away it looked as if we might start to get coal from that source at the beginning of next 
Winter, and that it would be worth while putting a fair amount of lift into getting it. 
It would employ a lot of people, and you would get more coal out of it than you put 
“tift’”’ into it. To that extent it is worth doing, but it will not produce coal on a scale 
which will really solve the fuel problem. There were other projects of a similar kind, such 
as the cutting of peat, but I would not expect that to be a major factor either, 
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THE CHAIRMAN 


I am sure you will agree this has been an extremely interesting afternoon. It seems 
to me that, while we do know something about the strategy of cold war, we do not often 
get the opportunity of hearing such an admirable first-hand account as we have had 
this afternoon, of the tactics of it. 

General Herbert has rightly said we ought not to blame anybody, any individuals, 
for omissions or commissions early in the story of Berlin. That, of course, is obviously 
true, unless we say we should blame ourselves—all of us, British and Americans, for not 
reading history, and for not lookipg at what I call the “‘ holy books.” 

One of the extraordinary manifestations of modern war, whether hot or cold war, is 
that your enemy goes to great lengths to publish books saying exactly what he is going 
to do. Hitler did it, and someone else has done it too.. One does hope that although we 
think we know about the cold war, we shall not forget to make a really careful study of 
the modern equivalent of Mein Kampf. One hopes, for instance, supposing an eventuality 
which would frighten me very much, a tactical withdrawal, a peace offensive, we should 
look at the ‘‘ holy books,”’ because there we should find what it means, and I hope we 
should not be deceived by it. . 

The Berlin situation is not an easy one, but it seems to me there has been a very 
great deal, from the Western Allies’ point of view, on the credit side. I heard it deseri bed 
recently by a very shrewd and knowing observer as a godsend to us. I do not know 
whether General Herbert would go as far as that. From an Air Force point of view, while 
it has provided us with a number of headaches, at the same time we have learned « very 
great deal from it, and it has been a good thing in many respects, from the pro‘essional 
point of view. From the political point of view perhaps I, as a serving officer, ought not 
to express an opinion, but as an amateur in these matters it seems to me there is a great 
deal more black ink than red ink on the ledger, so far as we are concerned, on the political 


side. 
I will not keep you any more, except to thank General Herbert very much for a most 


admirable lecture. (Applause:) 
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By Majok THE LorpD WynrorD, The Royal Welch Fusiliers 


SUBJECT 
“In peace-time our fighting Services have to be reduced to a level to which 
they cannot hope to meet every threat to our extended Commonwealth. 
How can we ensure that our limited forces have the maximum effect as a 
deterrent to war?” 


ISTORY contains many examples of the fallacy of supposing that the mere 
Hees of men and materials constitutes an effective deterrent to war. To 

suppose that security can be gained that way is to commit an error of judg- 
ment of human nature, for such action only gives rise to fear, which inevitably 
results in retaliatory armament. Thus there is set in motion a chain of cumulative 
reactions working in a vicious circle which, if anything, tends to draw war pro- 
gressively nearer. Furthermore, we have surely now learnt that economic recovery 
and the development of trade must be given first call on our national resources, as 
the best and surest way of overcoming the World’s present disorders. 

The purpose of this paper is to show how the Commonwealth’s necessarily 
limited peace-time forces can be made to exert upon a would-be aggressor the strong- 
est possible deterrent to full scale war. 

Although the problem is examined mainly from the point of view of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, there is, of course, no hope of finding a solution in isolation 
from the United States of America and the. other true democracies of the World, 
particularly of Western Europe. It is, however, a sad fact that some of these last 
are, as yet, too weak and too unstable to be able to play their full part. It is for this 
reason that our Allies in Western Europe do not receive as much attention in this paper 
as their potential contribution to world defence would entitle them. 

In the first place, therefore, the foundations of global defence must be built 
on a sound triangular link-up between the United Kingdom, the British Common- 
wealth of Nations and the United States of America. 


THE THREAT OF AN AIR OFFENSIVE AS A 
DETERRENT TO WAR 

It was Mahan—the distinguished American naval writer and historian, who 
wrote! : 

“ It behoves countries whose people, like all free peoples, object to paying 
for large military establishments, to see to it that they are at least strong enough 
to gain the time to turn the spirit and capacity of their subjects into the new 
activities which war calls for.”’ 

Since those words were written, at the close of the XIXth Century, their truth 
has increased in step with the swift destructive power which modern science has 
placed within the reach of an aggressor. 

The World has lately seen a practical example of the destruction caused by 
modern war in the material field, but only gradually has it become clear that there 
are some far more serious, though less tangible ills which follow in its wake, under- 


» The Influence of Sea Power upon History, by Admiral Mahan, as quoted by Lord 
Tedder in his Air Power in War, Chapter I. 
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mining the economic mechanism of victor and vanquished alike. Gone for ever are 
the days when an aggressor can hope for any material gain from a protracted struggle. 
Worse, for the point has now been reached where, unless he can be certain of gaining 
a quick knock-out decision, he will himself suffer such economic disorders as to nullify 
every other possible gain, whether or not he eventually proves victorious. The first 
essential, therefore, is for us to possess at all times, and at immediate readiness, 
the means whereby the aggressor’s initial all-out assault can be thrown back. Un- 
mistakabie evidence that we have the ability to do this will certainly provide the 
most powerful of all the deterrents to war. 


The air arm is the one which possesses the characteristics best suited to the type 
of role which has been described, for its blows can be delivered directly at the very 
roots of the enemy’s war-making capacity and thus can be calculated to sap his 
energy, confuse his communications and generally to detract from the weight of his 
attacks more quickly than by any other means. Moreover, the air arm enables a 
maximum weight of attack to be developed at the shortest possible notice from a 
relatively small manpower and material commitment. It embodies to the full the 
principles of Economy of Force and Flexibility, for it can either be launched from 
widely separated bases on to one target area or, conversely, from one point of origin 
it can strike at a variety of widely dispersed target areas. It also offers a quick and 
comparatively simple opportunity for effective co-operation between a group of 
allied nations in the early stages of a war, when such co-operation must be expected 
to suffer from considerable growing pains. 


We must assume that the aggressor will possess all the up-to-date weapons of 
mass destruction, including long-range rockets and other high speed unpiloted missiles, 
and that he will use them to capacity in his effort to gain a quick decision. The most 
effective defence against such weapons is still to attack the points of production and 
storage, the bottlenecks in movement and the launching sites. 


We shall, however, stand in great danger of losing the “ fight for survival,” 
as it has come to be called, unless we and our allies make up our minds to use unres- 
trictedly every device which science is capable of giving us. We must be entirely 
free, and we must declare our freedom to use without precedent or warning every 
means in our power to defend ourselves and our allies if wilfully attacked. Only 
in that way can we hope to turn the developments of modern science to our advantage, 
and to survive the fight for survival. 


The bases which we shall require for the strategic air offensive will be mentioned 
at a later stage in this paper when our strategic requirements for the defence of the 
Commonwealth are examined. All that need be said now is that such bases must 
be so placed, so controlled and so stocked as to enable us to strike full scale offensive 
blows at short notice from the very moment of outbreak of a future war. Nothing 
less than exactly this will suffice. : 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS AS A 
DETERRENT TO WAR 


The Statute of Westminster marked the beginning of a new phase in the pro- 
gressive development of our Empire, for by it the Great Dominions became free and 
equal partners in the British Commonwealth of Nations ; that is to say, they assumed 
an equal status, in all respects, with the United Kingdom. Their Cabinets became 
independent sovereign bodies, which could not be bound by any unilateral decision 
taken by the United Kingdom Government. 
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The atmosphere in which our problem must be examined is therefore one of 
sovereign independence on the part of the member nations of the Commonwealth : 
an independence which has been freely established by natural evolution, and which 
can never be reversed even under the threat of war. 


It follows, therefore, that rigid control from the centre of the Commonwealth 
is not practicable. Nor is it even desirable when we consider the probable future 
trend of strategy and weapons, for it so happens that the United Kingdom is at 
present more vulnerable than any other part of the Commonwealth, both from her 
geographical position and from the fact that her industry is concentrated in a confined 


space. 


It seems certain that future developments in weapons and methods of war will 
intensify this disadvantage. It is, therefore, important to discourage an aggressor 
by so shaping our war-making capacity that a co-ordinated war effort can be con- 
tinued and directed, in partnership with the United States of America and any others 
of our allies, from any main part of the Commonwealth. Much progress has already 
been made towards this ideal ; already planning is being based on each of the great 
Commonwealth countries becoming the centre of a zone of strategic defence (or 
Main Support Area), possessing the capacity to wage total war as an entity and 
relying, as far as possible, on its own resources. 


CO-OPERATION WITHIN THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND WITH 
THE UNITED STATES 


. . Assuming a spirit of willing co-operation among the member nations of the 
Commonwealth (and the United States of America) and a broadly common aim in 
foreign policy, the first and most important step that can be taken is to agree upon 
the greatest possible measure of standardization of weapons and equipment of all 
sorts. Included in any such arrangements should also be agreement on common 
methods of production, training, intercommunication and command. 


The most important advantages which we shall gain from standardization will 
emerge in the course of this paper. There is, however, one which should be mentioned 
now. Science is likely to make the future development of some types of weapons so 
unpredictable that we should saddle ourselves with an impossible burden if, in peace- 
time, we attempted to amass and keep continually up-to-date full mobilization 
scales and stocks of reserves. In such cases, standardization, together with the 
maximum possible ‘simplification of design, will enable us to reduce to a minimum 
the production time lag, which we are bound to suffer while industry is switching 
from peace to war production, and thereby to reduce considerably the size of our 
reserve stocks. 


In some extreme cases, where weapons are particularly susceptible to rapid and 
revolutionary scientific developments, it may be necessary to confine our peace- 
time issues to the numbers necessary for experiment and skeleton training. It is, 
however, dangerous to generalize, for there are certain weapons, as for example 
those which we should require for our early. air offensive, which we must hold in 
quantity in peace-time. 

Standardization is a means to an end and not an end in itself. Each case must, 


therefore, be judged on its merits and, where full scale production in peace-time can 
be avoided with safety, complete production plans must be made between ourselves 
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and our allies, so that manufacture can be started quickly, economically and simul- 
taneously, as soon as a serious emergency is foreseen. 


The scope for agreement is immense and the problem—involving, as it does, major 
questions of long established industrial and Service practice in each of the countries 
concerned—is one which cannot be solved overnight. 


In the past, particularly when hard pressed in the early stages of a war, we have 
sometimes been inclined to regard our far-flung commitments, and the fact that we 
must wage war on exterior lines of communication which are long and vulnerable, 
as factors operating against us. Nevertheless, the disadvantages have invariably 
been outweighed in the long run by the fact that we have possessed a unique advantage 
in the ability to seize the initiative where and when it suited us. Under future con- 
ditions of war the greater flexibility of air and sea communications, as compared with 
land communications, together with the increasing dispersion of our war-making 
capacity which will result from the measures of standardization outlined above, will 
add materially and progressively to our advantage. 


The fact that we and our allies are working together in close co-operation will 
act as a powerful deterrent on any aggressor, for it will be clear to him that each step 
forward will add progressively to his difficulty of gaining a quick decision, not only 
by increasing the dispersion of vital targets but also by adding immeasurably to the 
speed and weight with which we will be able to strike, once our offensive forces have 
been concentrated. 


THE STRATEGY OF COMMONWEALTH DEFENCE 


Co-operation between ourselves and our allies is not in itself enough to ensure 
safety from aggression ; it is the first step only and cannot be counted on to carry 
full weight unless it is backed by a sound plan for world strategic defence. At this 
stage, therefore, it is necessary to examine the basic essentials of such a plan, re- 
membering that it must be based on employment of the minimum forces in peace- 
time. 


The scheme for the creation of zones of strategic defence (or Main Support Areas), 
each based on one of the great Commonwealth countries, has already been mentioned. 
There would, however, be no lasting security in confining the plans for the defence 
of these zones within the national borders of each of the Commonwealth countries. 
Science must be expected progressively to lengthen the range and to increase the 
speed of future weapons. This will lead to the necessity for greatly increased depth 
in defence, in order to keep the industrial potential of the Commonwealth as far as 
possible out of reach, and to provide us with the bases from which our own strategic 
air offensive can strike at the enemy. It follows, therefore, that there are certain 
areas, well in advance of the Commonwealth countries themselves, which must be 
firmly held in war. 


Another essential for a sound plan of strategic defence entails the holding of the 
land areas which are vital to the security of our world-wide sea, land and air com- 
munications, for without these it would not be possible to reinforce with men and 
material (including raw material) from one area to another, or to take advantage of 
the flexibility and initiative which our geographical dispersion gives us. 


Lastly there is a-necessity to defend any areas which contain supplies of raw 
material, without which it would not be possible for us to continue to wage war. 
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Thus there are four main requirements in the building up of a plan for world 
defence : 


(a) The defence of areas in advance of the great Commonwealth countries, 
to give depth to their defeace. 

(b) Secure bases for he strategic air offensive, together with the- naval, 
air and ground forces necessary for their defence in wartime. 

(c) The defence of areas astride the main sea, land and air communications. 

(d) The defence of areas containing vital raw materials. 


It may seem doubtful whether it will be possible for us, within the limits of out 
meagre peace-time resources, to meet such extensive commitments as have just been 
outlined. There are, however, various ways in which we can reduce our peace-time 
commitments to reasonable proportions without undermining any of our four main 
requirements. 

Firstly, it may be possible to meet more than one of our requirements from the 
same general area. For example, the Middle East fulfils all four, for it contains 
areas which will: 

(a) Provide for the forward defence of the African continent. 
(6) Provide bases for offensive air action against a large part of Southern 

Europe and Asia. 

(c) Enable us to defend our sea and air communications to the East and 

Far East. 

(d) Protect our vital oil supplies. 


Secondly, during the late war we learnt, painfully slowly, that air power had 
become the sine gua non of all operations of war of any sort, including the gaining 
and exercise of sea power. With increasing speeds and ranges it may become possible 
for us to reduce gradually our far-flung commitments, concentrating on those which 
fulfil our requirements with the greatest possible economy of force and discarding 
those which changing circumstances make less essential to us. 


The third factor is that full-scale military occupation may not be necessary, in 
every case, to achieve our requirements in war. Our first requirement in peace is 
that the areas concerned shall be politically and economically stable. Provided that 
this condition is fulfilled, it will depend on a variety of other factors as to how our 
strategic requirements are obtained. It is the responsibility of the Services to co- 
ordinate their requirements in order to reduce them to the minimum, and then to 
see that they are fully understood by those whose duty it will be to negotiate diplomat- 
ically for them ; for the value of strategic bases as a deterrent to war will be danger- 
ously reduced if it becomes apparent to our potential enemies that the facilities which 
we enjoy in peace-time are in any respect insufficient to allow us to develop, without 
delay, the maximum possible offensive power in an emergency, in combination with 
our allies. 


SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENT 


It is a regrettable fact but one which must be admitted that up to the outbreak 
of war in 1939, the Services did not give sufficient encouragement to the study of 
science as an influence on war in all its aspects. It must, of course, be admitted that 
then, as now, there was all too little money allotted to defence purposes, and that 
there must have been an inclination to spend what little there was on proved methods 
and weapons rather than on scientific research the results of which were largely 
unpredictable until tested in actual war. 
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In spite of this hesitancy in our approach to science in the inter-wa1 years, those 
weapons which we had were, with certain important exceptions, amongst the best 
in the World, noticeably in the field of aircraft design. Generally speaking, our 
defence forces were not behindhand in that sense, except where the shortage of 
money had meant that obsolescent weapons and equipment had to be used up before 
new types, already in existence in the blue print stage, could be put into production 
and generally issued. 

Our principal weakness sprang from the fact that such progress as had been 
achieved between the wars was, generally speaking, confined to inventive improve- 
ments to existing types of conventional weapons rather than to the sort of far-reaching 
developments which could be expected to follow from a truly sympathetic and mutual 
understanding between the Services and the scientific world. 


The fault was an understandable one, which arose from the fact that there has 
always been a tendency in the Services, who work in the severely practical plane, to 
shun the assistance of those working in the scientific plane, whom they were apt 
to regard as impractical dreamers lacking true understanding of the hard and 
seemingly inescapable facts of war. Indeed, there seems to be little doubt that this 
attitude was by no means confined to the Services and Civil Defence, for only recently 
has industry as a whole realized fully the advantages which can be gained from close 
and continual contact with science, not only as regards the technical production of 
intricate machinery but over such seemingly unscientific subjects as workshop 
organization and ‘‘ time and motion ” study. 

Mainly as a result of the lessons of the late war, the Services have now learnt 
that there must be constant two-way intercourse between themselves and science 
if the best possible results are to be obtained. This is easy enough to say but it is 
less easy to fulfil in practice, requiring as it does a new mental approach to all our 
problems and involving acceptance of the fact that the scientists can help in the 
solution of each one of them, however orthodox or exclusively military they may seem 
at first sight to be, provided that they are given a clear indication of what we want 
to do and there exists in the Services a genuine spirit of confidence and co-operation, 


Even given the best will in the World, however, we cannot expect to achieve 
really good results unless an increasing proportion of the Services make a compre- 
hensive study of practical science in the course of their training. How else will it be 
possible to dispel the attitude which in the past has caused many to feel that science 
is something apart—useful on occasions when the enemy springs some entirely new 
surprise in technique or equipment—but normally to be left to probe the unknown 
rather than everyday military problems ? 


The changes which science is likely to bring about in the future will probably be 
so far-reaching and so unpredictable that we shall fail to maintain our hard-won 
lead if we do not foster a new spirit of mutual confidence between the Services and 
Science. If we do not achieve this we shall be placing ourselves at a very serious 
initial disadvantage in war, for, unpredictable as future developments may be, it 
at least seems certain that from now on Science will tend to give quality an ever- 
increasing ascendency over quantity. Quality in leadership, men, morale, weapons 
and industry will more than offset our inevitable quantitative disadvantages as 
regards trained manpower and reserves of equipment, particularly in the early stages 
of another war. 


It is, therefore, vital for us to keep ahead in design and performance, so that we 
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may enjoy an advantage in armament, protection and mobility. Failure to do this 
will place us at a very serious disadvantage in every aspect of defence, but most par- 
ticularly as regards the effectiveness, and the1efore the deterrent value, of our 
strategic air offensive (and our own counter measures), on which the outcome of the 
initial fight for survival will largely depend. In fact, there is no field in which the 
deterrents to war mentioned in this paper can be expected to carry their full weight, 
unless they are backed by a sound and progressive policy for scientific development 
in the fighting Services and Civil Defence. 


FLEXIBILITY, MOBILITY AND PART-TIME NATIONAL SERVICE 


Broadly speaking, the deterrents to war which have been examined in this 
paper up to now have been those which gain their strength from the fact that their 
influence is a direct one ; in other words their deterrent value lies in the immediate 
and inescapable consequences, which can clearly be seen to follow directly from an 
act of aggression. 

In a slightly different category are the principles of flexibility and mobility and 
the possession of a sound and workable scheme for part-time National Service, for 
these form a less direct deterrent to war than those which have already been men- 
tioned. Nevertheless, their value is very real and they have been included here 
because, if any or all is seen to be seriously lacking, a ‘marked incentive to aggression 
will exist. But the strongest claim of these three factors to inclusion and examination 
here lies in the fact that each one of them is essential to real economy of force. 


FLEXIBILITY 


The last war showed us that manpower requirements were liable to change con- 
stantly as between the Services, Civil Defence and Industry, and even within Industry 
itself, as the war progressed and the emphasis swung, sometimes sharply, from one 
phase to another. 

It seems likely that in a future war these changes will be more sudden and more 
pronounced than in the past, for war will be more ‘‘ total.’’ To meet these changes, 
which will prove more and more difficult to predict as time goes on, we and our allies 
will need to train our available manpower, and the machinery which controls it, in 
such a way that it can be concentrated at short notice into that part of the Defence 
Services or Industry which most requires it at the time. 

Thus, in the opening stages of a future war, while we are engaged in the fight for 
survival, it seems likely that a part of our Army at home may sometimes have to be 
diverted to Civil. Defence duties, for which it will have to be highly trained, not 
only in all types of fire-fighting and rescue work, but also in the far more specialized 
tasks of operating the complicated machinery of public services and local emergency 
administration. This will clearly require much more specialized training in peace- 
time, particularly for officers, than has previously been the case. 

A similar problem arises between the three fighting Services themselves, for 
here also the emphasis will swing from one to the other, with each changing phase of 
the war. In the early stages, as we have already seen, the air arm is likely to be the 

,only one which can exert an immediate and large scale offensive influence on the 
enemy. Ata later stage, however, the emphasis may shift and it may become neces- 
sary to concentrate a greater proportion of the Commonwealth’s available men and 
material on, say, ground forces. 

What is really required, therefore, is to maintain a proper balance at all times 
between the Commonwealth’s fighting Services and, since the future is largely un- 
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predictable, this will only be achieved by building forces which ensure the greatest 
possible degree of flexibility, enabling men and material to be transferred quickly 
from one Service to another. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that, during that period of the last 
war when the air forces were responsible for by far the largest offensive effort against 
the enemy, the ground forces were absorbing almost six times as much of the total 
available national war effort. 

The future may show that there is a case for reviewing the Services’ present 
system of recruit training, to make it unnecessary to commit personnel to one or 
other of the Services until a later stage in their training. 

Lastly, in the field of industry, revolutionary scientific developments will make 
it necessary for us to be prepared for frequent and sudden changes of emphasis from 
one type of production to another. So sudden and far reaching are these changes 
likely to be that it may be necessary for the Defence Services to release to industry, 
for a time, large numbers of men and women who possess the qualifications necessary 
for a given type or phase of production. 

The machinery for such changes will have to be built up in peace-time and must 
include an entirely new and much more comprehensive system of national registration, 
which will enable the call-out from the Defence Services to be quick and economical. 


MOBILITY 


We are mainly concerned here with those aspects of mobility which lead, through 
increased efficiency and the ability to switch forces quickly into a threatened area, to 
the highest possible degree of economy of force. Both tactical and strategical mobility 
will contribute towards this end. 

The degree of tactical mobility which we are able to achieve clearly depends 
principally on the progress which we make in the scient ‘fic development of equipment 
and weapons. For example, there is a need for a much higher degree of air portability 
of Service equipment than is the case at present, to permit tactical moves by air 
within a battle area and to allow a force to be supplied by air, thus giving greater 
flexibility to administrative plans and enabling operations to be carried out which 
would otherwise be administratively unsound. 

On strategical mobility depends a wider issue ; the ability of the Commonwealth 
and our allies to concentrate balanced forces quickly into those areas from which our 
early strategic air offensive will be launched, and indeed upon which the defence of 
our Main Support Areas and the communications which link them together will 
depend. 

Since our shipping and air lift resources are never likely to be sufficient in peace- 
time for the movement at short notice of such large quantities of stores as is implied 
here, it will clearly be necessary to maintain stocks in our advanced bases and in our 
Main Support Areas, thus reducing as far as possible the vehicles and stores which 
have to be moved in an emergency. Only in this way can we, with our far-flung 
commitments, hope to concentrate sufficiently quickly at the vital points. If we 
provide tangible evidence that we can do this we shall have created a deterrent factor 
of very real value. 

PART-TIME NATIONAL SERVICE 

A nation which relies, as ours must, on the maintenance in peace time of the 
smallest possible defence forces, must also possess, in addition to regular forces, 
reserve formations and units which, while of necessity being based on a system of 
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part-time service, are kept in a state of constant readiness as regards trained man- 
power, weapons and equipment. 

The necessity for this high degree of readiness arises in part from the fact that 
the period of “‘ cold war,’’ which must be expected to precede an outbreak of open 
war, will tie down the majority of our widely-dispersed regular forces, if not in the 
actual suppression of active disorders, at least as local reserves for the prompt hand- 
ling of fresh outbreaks of trouble. Furthermore, the increased complexity and des- 
tructive power of modern weapons are factors which call simultaneously for a con- 
stantly high standard of training and absolute readiness for active service. 


There is here, for the Army at least, a vital change from the past when we were 
used to relying on a considerable interval, after mobilization, for the completion of 
collective training and the re-equipment of the bulk of our reserve forces. 


SUMMARY 


The deterrents to war which have been reviewed in this paper may be summarized 
as follows :-— 

(a) The possession of up-to-date air forces, equipped with every device 
which close co-operation with science can provide (including weapons of mass 
destruction), together with the declared determination to use them without 
restraint or delay once we or our allies have been attacked, constitutes the most 
direct and the most powerful of all the deterrents to war. 


(6) The possession of correctly placed bases, capable of being put quickly 
into full working order before open war breaks out, from which the aggressor’s 
war-making capacity may be instantly and heavily attacked, is an indispensable 
corollary to (a) above. 

(c) In view of the vulnerability of the United Kingdom, we must press on 
with plans whereby each of the great Commonwealth countries is to become the 
centre of a zone of strategic defence (or Main Support Area), possessing, as far 
as possible, the capacity to wage total war as an entity. 


(d) Standardization and the maximum possible simplification of design will 
enable us to avoid the necessity for maintaining unduly large stocks of up-to-date 
war material in peace-time and to reinforce quickly in time of emergency from 
one Main Support Area to another. The world-wide dispersion of our war-making 
capacity, together with the flexibility which will flow from command of sea 
and air communications, will be a factor weighing increasingly in our favour 
under future conditions of war. 


(ce) The Services and Civil Defence must work in closer co-operation with 
science than ever before, for science is capable of giving quality of men, methods 
and material an ever-increasing ascendency over sheer quantity. In this way 
we may hope to demonstrate to a potential aggressor that, behind our apparent 
weakness in peace-time, lies the ability to strike with speed and weight, employ- 
ing the most highly-developed and destructive weapons. 

(f) We must achieve a high standard of flexibility by ensuring that our 
forces have a maximum degree of interchangeability between the three Services, 
Civil Defence and Industry. In this way we shall be able to make best use of 
our limited manpower in each changing phase of the war. 

(g) A high degree of strategical mobility will enable us to concentrate our 
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forces quickly into those areas from which we can attack our enemy by every 
means, but particularly by our early strategical air offensive. 


(h) A sound scheme for part-time National Service is essential, to ensure 
that we have substantial reserves of fully-trained manpower at immediate call 
in any emergency. 


CONCLUSION 
The foregoing are the true deterrents to war for, taken as a whole, they constitute 
the framework of a system of global defence which, if resolutely carried through, will 
deny to an aggressor any hope of being able to wage war gainfully. ; 
The potential strength of our position is rooted in geographical and material 
facts, which are largely constant and cannot therefore be seriously affected by the 
admittedly unpredictable changes which science is certain to bring about. 


Before the measures outlined in this paper can be truly effective, we must reach 
a degree of co-operation between ourselves and our allies which excceds anything 
which has been achieved in peace before by any group of nations. It is no use pre- 
tending that such far-reaching developments can be brought about quickly for, by 
the legal constitutions of truly democratic nations, each must be freely negotiated. 


It is here that the democratic way of government stands at its most important 
disadvantage, as compared with the totalitarian. Our best hope of overcoming this 
will be to ensure that the requirements of secrecy are not allowed to conceal the pro- 
gressive effectiveness of each step forward towards co-operation ; for how can any 
single measure, designed as a deterrent to war, be expected to be effective without 
some publicity ? Therefore our constant aim should be to make it clear that the 
link-up between the English-speaking nations and their allies isin every waya reality, 
producing practical and material results rather than mere declarations of alliance 
which have featured so often in the past. 

One way in which we may hope to make a substantial impression in this direction 
is for the Commonwealth nations to agree at once to join with the United Kingdom in 
the provision of defence forces in peace-time, within their respective zones of strategic 
defence but outside their strictly national limits. 

In ways such as these we may hope to impress upon the World, and particularly 
those who threaten its peace, that a closer measure of defensive unity is growing up 
within the Commonwealth which aims at a truly effective world defence system. 





REFEREES’ REMARKS ON THE 
TRENCH GASCOIGNE COMPETITION, 1948 


There were twenty-two entries for this Competition but, having considered the 
reports of the Referees, the Council decided that none of the essays was worthy of 
the Institution’s Gold Medal and that the standard generally did not merit the award 
of the full prizes. A notice of the awards made will be found in the Report of the 
Anniversary Meeting at the end of this JouRNAL. 


The Council think that a summary of the Referees’ remarks may be of assistance 
to officers writing essays for future Competitions :— 

(a) The subject was a somewhat difficult one, especially in view of the 
attenuated condition of the Services to-day. 
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(6) But, making allowance for this, there was a general lack of ability to 
adhere to the problem, to set out a well-reasoned review and solution of it, and 
to express the answer in clear and simple English. 

(c) There was a tendency to indulge in discursions which had no real bearing 
on the subject. 

(d) Some competitors appeared to be trying to conceal a paucity of ideas 
by indulging in flowery journalese, or by the use of unnecessarily long words 
and involved sentences. 

(ec) There was a general lack of clear analysis and logical deductions leading 
to a concise summary of conclusions. 
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By Major REGINALD HARGREAVES, M.C. 


‘Let the souldier march with good grace, holding his head gallantly, 
5 his face full of gravity and state ; for he is not as other men. . . . So 
$ shall he go, and he shall be esteemed, honoured and commended by the 
lookers-on, who shall take wonderful delight to behold him.” 
WILLIAM GARRARD (1591) 


[) wise a good deal of equivocation and some singularly unconvincing 
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window dressing, the blunt fact remains that the contemporary recruiting 
situation is far from satisfactory. This is more particularly true with regard 
to the Regular Army. 


This lamentable state of things cannot, of course, be regarded as unprecedented. 
Since the days of the Cromwellian Protectorate, when the gross misuse of the soldiery, 
under “ the rule of the Major-Generals,”’ brought the redcoat into odium and contempt, 
recruiting for the Regular Army has, more often than not, proved an uphill struggle. 
Once the small hard core of the militarily-predisposed has been gathered into the 
ranks, their amplification, save under the stimulus of an alarm of war, has presented 
the authorities with a problem that time has tended rather to aggravate than to 
solve ; for the technique of modern warfare demands the augmentation of the standing 
forces on an ever-increasing scale. Yet the inflow of recruits, instead of approximating 
to that steady stream of new entrants which the nation’s actual commitments and 
the scarcely-veiled perils of the future so obviously demand, resembles little more 
than a desultory trickle. 


What remedies are required to repair this dangerous state of things—better 
rates of pay ; proper housing conditions, especially in the matter of married quarters ; 
improved amenities ; secure prospects of employment after service with the Colours 
has terminated ; a uniform in which the wearer can take a reasonable and legitimate 
pride ? All these are obvious desiderata which have already had their sponsors and 
to which the Government will eventually be forced, however reluctantly, to give 
attention ; for even the most ardent social reformer must eventually face up to the 
fact there can be no such thing as social security unless you first make sure of national 
security. 

But important as improvement in these particulars may be—and the need for 
remedy is not in question—this in itself entirely fails to reach to the heart of the mat- 
ter. For these things are things of the flesh rather than of the spirit ; and it is the 
spiritual approach to the problem which has so far been entirely wanting. 


In 1576 Sir Humphrey Gilbert, in his famous Discourse, roundly and unequivoc- 
ally affirmed that : 


“He is not worthy to live at all that for fear, or danger of death, 
shunneth his country’s service and his own honour ; seeing that death is 
inevitable and the fame of virtue immortal.” 


It was a profession of faith which his fellow-Elizabethans found neither hysterical, 
jingoistic nor extravagant. But in 1947 we find a Member of Parliament asserting 
with equal fervour : . 

“I do not believe we can recruit a whole-time professional army 
adequate to our needs in this Country without raising the prestige of the 
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Army to a position which I do not want to see. I do not want to see the 
profession of the soldier regarded as the highest profession of the Country. 
I do not think it is. I do not think it is a profession at all.”’ 


But what is the fear that haunts this Honourable Member and other perfectly 
sincere, if misguided, folk who share his myopic vision? Can it be that they still 
cling to the preposterous belief that the soldier is himself a warmonger, a deliberate 
fomentor of strife ? Has it never occurred to them that, of all the public performers 
of the World, the soldier! is the only one to prefer rehearsal to performance ? “ Sol- 
diers don’t start wars,’’ said Field-Marshal Lord Allenby, “ politicians start wars ; 
soldiers end them.” And again, “‘ When my work fails,’ declared Tallyrand—the 
politician to Marshal Ney—the soldier, “‘ then yours begins.””’ Even so, once war 
has overtaken him, the soldier fights with one object in view, and one object only— 
to bring about a better condition of peace. For the soldier is not the enemy of peace 
but its guardian. 


Strength—the strength which is only the outcome of the highest degree of 
‘ professionalism,” is esteemed by the Honourable Member and his like as a danger 
in itself. But strength, in the hands of a responsible democratic government, is not 
an incitement but a deterrent to aggression. “‘ We might have been strong with ad- 
vantage,” wrote Canning ruefully in 1803, on the heels of the humiliating Peace of 
Amiens, “‘ and were then cowardly ; and it was because we had been cowardly that 
our enemies became peremptory ; and the coming of war was owing, therefore, to 
our weakness and not to our strength and courage.” 


In effect, in an imperfect world, it is impossible to deny the validity of Bacon’s 
precautionary words, that “‘ the principal point of greatness in any State is to have 
a race of military men.” 

But, however inadvertently, in one particular the Honourable Member got right 
down to the heart of the matter. For there can be nothing but the most unreserved 
agreement with him, if it is his contention that soldiering must not be regarded as 
merely a profession ; of course it is not: it is something infinitely more lofty and 
exalted—a vocation. And it is to that high place in the scale of human values that 
the function of the Country’s fighting man must be restored if our array of arms 
is to recruit all that is best and most worth while in the nation’s young manhood. 
A man privileged to enter one of the fighting Services must be brought to esteem 
himself as something superior to the ordinary ruck of his fellows ; for he is dedicated 
to the most exacting and self-testing, but at the same time the most elevated role 
a servant of the State can be called upon to play. Uplifted by this spirit of consecra- 
tion, and dignified by the sense of responsibility and quiet pride that accompanies 
it, his prestige would swiftly become the envy of those many who had failed to gain 
admittance to the choice company of the elect. In all sobriety, to make this affirma- 
tion is in no way to pitch the tone too high in referring to men who, with good heart 
and high courage, hazard all the perils and privations of service in their country’s 
cause, even to the point of life-sacrifice itself. 


To instil and foster such a concept in the public mind is a matter of education— 
or, rather, of re-education. And it must be recognized that in this particular the 
leeway to be made up is dishearteningly formidable. In the years between the wars 
a wave of flabby, non-constructive pacifism swept over the land, and a thousand 


1 The term “‘soldier’”’ is used throughout in its generic sense, as implying a member 
of any of the fighting Services. . 
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noisy cranks and faddists were tossed to the surface, vociferating with all the in- 
trepidity peculiar to folk entirely ignorant of their subject. Their propaganda and 
didacticism were strongly reinforced by current delusive belief in the efficacy of the 
League of Nations as a bulwark against aggression, as in the soporific affirmation 
that the 1914-18 conflict had been “a war to end war.” (Precisely the same thing 
had been said of the 1st Peloponnesian War of 431-404 B.c.!) In the outcome, 
the imminence of war in 1938 found a self-styled intelligentsia and an immensely 
privileged ‘‘ aristocracy of labour ” quite content to leave the fighting of its battles 
to an army composed of a small hard core of the militarily-disposed, led by the de- 
tested “ Officer class,” and amplified by industry’s own misfits and throw-outs ; 
while the “‘ Bloomsbrows ”’ went on nattering, and organized ‘‘ labour’’ continued to 
work, at enormously inflated wages, under the protection of anti-aircraft defences 
manned by the despised black-coated workers of the middle and lower-middle classes. 


“Munich ”’ brought certain elements to a sharper sense of reality ; and even 
forced certain obstructive members of the Government to a realization that appease- 
ment is the privilege of the strong, that for the weak it is no more than the first step 
down the Gadarene slope that plunges finally into the abyss of disaster. 


In these days the problem of recruiting the best, and only the best, for the fighting 
Services is complicated by a variety of inimical factors, some of which hark back to 
those wry-minded "tween war years, and some of which are of more recent incidence. 
To begin with, the recruiting platform nowadays finds room for speakers, advocating 
service in the Forces, who have been far too closely associated with the defeatist 
obstructionism of the ‘twenties and ‘thirties for their pleas to sound convincing. 
Denigration and misrepresentation, like chickens, come home to roost; and too 
many present-day platform speeches have the unconvincing ring of a scarified 
death-bed repentance. Furthermore, one of the, seemingly inevitable, accompani- 
ments of socialism, as interpreted by a large proportion of organized “‘ labour,” is a 
materialism of outlook which is far more concerned to discover what it can get out 
of a job than to reflect on what it can put into it. Service in the fighting Forces can 
never be wholly a matter of bargaining. For one thing, you cannot assess in terms of 
money the value of a life that may be painfully and abruptly terminated. 


It is clear, then, that the re-education of public opinion to a truer estimate of 
the fighting-man’s place in the scheme of things will be no easy task. But unless it 
be undertaken and carried through, the Regulars, upon whom in the last analysis 
everything depends, will remain undernourished and without the necessary infusion 
of new blood; with their resources flagrantly overtaxed, their energies dissipated, 
and the general conditions of their service such as to put a premium on frustration 
and consequent discontent. 


That an appeal for recruits couched in a loftier tone and on a higher spiritual level 
will inevitably fall on many deaf ears may be taken for granted. But that is small 
matter for concern. The Services have no use for the carping and the disgruntled, 
for a flotsam and jetsam of invertebrate “ corner-boys’”’ ready to sneer at things 
they lack the wits to understand. The Services want the best, as they deserve the 
best ; and only the best will do: ‘‘ He that hath no stomach to a fight, let him 
depart.” 

In short, the question of whether a moral and spiritual approach to the problem 
of recruiting will evoke a better quantitative result is open to the experiment’s own 
test. That it will now, as ever, yield an infinitely superior qualitative response 
hardly calls for affirmation. 























































GUERILLA WARFARE 
By Lievt.-CoLonEL L. B. Oatts, D.S.O. 


VERY major war produces its crop of guerillas—the Franc-tireurs, the Boers, 
Ke: Maquis, the Burma Levies ; and since this last war, the Palestinian Jews, 

the Greek guerillas, and the guerillas of Malaya and Java. Regular armies 
have either to co-operate with them or fight against them, and neither is an easy 
matter unless their methods are fully understood. That they are not understood by 
the majority of professional soldiers is obvious. In Palestine an army of 60,000 was 
reduced to impotence as the result of guerilla warfare (or terrorist activity, as the 
Press put it), and one watches events in Greece, Malaya and Java with considerable 
uneasiness. 


The fact is that, although it is generally true to say that important combina- 
tions can never be thwarted by irregulars, the reverse is also the case, and there is 
the distinct possibility of guerillas gaining the upper hand and rendering the position 
of the important combinations untenable, though not by defeat. In circumstances 
where guerillas are operating as an adjunct to large armies, as in the Peninsular and 
Burma campaigns, their efforts may rightly be regarded by the regular forces either 
as a bit of a nuisance or a bit of a help, depending on which side they are on. Under 
such conditions guerillas could constitute no permanent menace, for their liquidation 
would automatically follow the defeat of the regular forces on their side ; but when 
the guerillas represent the only forces in the field on one side—as in the Boer War, 
Palestine, Greece, Malaya and Java—the situation becomes very different. It is of 
no avail then to cry them down as gangsters, terrorists, communists and so on: they 
are the enemy, and they must be defeated. But how? 


It would, of course, be possible to write a complete text-book on the subject of 
this article, and indeed it is by no means easy to write a useful aid-to-victory against 
guerillas in a few words. A start can be made, however, by considering those 
characteristics which are common to all guerillas whatever their race and sphere of 
operations. 


Firstly, what is a guerilla? He may be described as an irregular combatant 
fighting in his own country, or at any rate in the country in which he is resident. 
The definition is important, particularly the last part, for the main strength of the 
guerilla lies in his intimate knowledge of the country in which he is operating and, 
more important still, in the support he can count on from the inhabitants. 


In the early days of the late war, many writers earnestly suggested that the 
infantry soldier should be trained as a guerilla, with the idea that he would achieve 
more at less cost by operating as such, rather than being marched to battle in a 
regular formation. It is what might be described as a facile conception. Such 
soldiers would have achieved little on the continent of Europe or in the jungles of 
Burma beyond getting themselves captured. But to train the Home Guard as 
guerillas—that is quite another matter; that would be sound sense. The Home 
Guard are required to operate only in their own country, which they know intimately 
and in which they would have the whole-hearted support of the inhabitants. 


Secondly, how are guerillas organized ? Naturally, they are allowed far more 
freedom of initiative than regular troops ; nevertheless their operations are, in fact, 
directed by a central headquarters. The country is divided into zones, and a 
commander allotted to each zone. The boundaries of the zones are determined, not 
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with a view to having an equal number of guerillas operating in each, but purely 
from a matter of tribal or geographical convenience. In England, for example, 
Yorkshire and Rutland might each be one zone, in spite of their disparity in size : 
each has its own county loyalties and ties, and its own administrative organization 
which could be used for the maintenance of guerilla forces. Large urban areas on 
the other hand, such as London, must themselves be divided into several zones. 


The zone commanders sub-divide their forces into posts, basing each post near 
some communication such as a road, railway or river. That is all, except that 
arrangements exist in each town, village, hamlet and farm for obtaining information 
and reporting it immediately to the nearest post. The whole organization, such as 
it is, is extremely flexible. Numbers constantly alter, and the locations of posts and 
headquarters constantly change. Supply is a matter merely of living off the country 
with the help, in emergency, of concealed dumps which are usually dotted about all 
over the place. The discovery of one of these dumps does not, incidentally, mean 
necessarily that there are guerillas in the vicinity. 


Thirdly, how do guerillas operate ? In defence each post commander acts on 
his own initiative. By means of spies, patrols and local information, he obtains early 
and detailed information about enemy numbers and movements, and his duty is to 
harass, and delay the advancing enemy by every means in his power. He usually 
carries this out with various small bands, ten to twenty men strong, who ambush 
columns on the march, raid store dumps and convoys, snipe camps and bivouacs and 
disrupt communications. Offensive operations, undertaken against territory 
dominated by the enemy, are directed by the guerilla central headquarters, and are 
very often carried out by large bands. In fact, when there are large bands of guerillas 
about, it may be taken as a sign that their general morale is high and that they feel 
that they are on top of the situation. 


The actual modus operandi varies of course, in accordance with the natural 
characteristics of the terrain. The great essential is concealment. In the wide, open 
veldt the Boers achieved this by the mobility of their small mounted columns. In 
the towns of Palestine the Jewish “ terrorists’ concealed themselves by merging 
with the ordinary citizens. In the jungle, the guerilla can rely almost entirely on 
natural cover; but in more-open but mountainous country such as Greece or the 
Chin Hills he must have many tricks up his sleeve. The Chin Levies, for example, 
never worried unduly when they were surrounded. It never took long to hide their 
arms, disperse, and merge with the other villagers at work in the fields. If things 
looked really serious they gave themselves up to the enemy in a body, complete with 
their rifles, and said they were deserters. Sometimes they would work for the enemy 
for as long as a month or six weeks before getting an opportunity of returning to the 
right side, bringing with them several enemy heads and much valuable information. 


' There is one final characteristic of the guerilla to be considered, and that is 
he will not stand for battle casualties. Indeed, one of the main differences between 
regular and irregular troops is that the first expects casualties and the second does 
not. It is not a question of courage—the Chins, a very brave and loyal race of men, 
would submit without a murmur to the most incredible tortures when captured 
sooner than betray their salt ; but if the enemy found their range and men began to 
fall they would not only be hard to hold, but would immediately lose faith in their 
commander. When operating against guerillas however, this characteristic cannot 
be counted upon during a withdrawal. The Pathan tribesman is well-known to be 
at his most dangerous when the field force is retiring, and so are all guerillas. 
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Having thus briefly considered the characteristics and methods of the guerilla, 
what is the antidote ? It is obvious that a regular force attempting to pacify a strange 
country infested by hostile guerilla bands is fairly up against it. There is nothing to 
strike at, for the enemy is always somewhere else. Attempts to fight the guerilla in 
his own way by dividing up into small bands is playing into his hands, for there is 
nothing the guerilla likes better than dealing with small parties of regulars, and no 
amount of experience on the part of the regular will ever compensate for the detailed 
local knowledge and support enjoyed by the guerilla. In the case of the British forces 
in Malaya, the situation is further complicated by a reluctance to take reprisals, and 
the necessity of protecting the planters and others in their remote habitations 
up-country. 


There are two obvious alternatives: ruthlessness—the immediate execution of 
every man found in possession of arms, and of every villager suspected of helping 
the guerillas, the seizure of village food supplies, fines and hostages ; or else, that slow 
and laborious occupation of the country, and the cordoning off of areas which defeated 
the Boers. The first requires no consideration where British troops are involved. 
As for the second, granted that time is no object, it might be successful ; it succeeded 
against the Boers, but the veldt is not the jungle and, more important, the Boers 
were respectable hardworking farmers anxious to get back to their ploughs ; whereas, 
in Malaya at any rate, the guerillas are murderous savages with a marked aversion 
to hard work who are, no doubt, thoroughly enjoying themselves. 


There would appear to be only one solution likely to produce results within a 
reasonable space of time: the guerillas should be met on their own ground, not by 
reorganizing the troops into eccentric formations to which they are unaccustomed, 
but by employing counter-guerillas. This is not the writer’s own idea begotten, as 
might be suspected, in the fireside comfort of his favourite armchair. It was the 
method used by the Japanese against the Chin Levies and, had it not been for the 
timely Japanese disaster at Imphal, it would certainly have eventually been successful. 
Although the Japanese Levies had been forced into the field against their will by 
threats against their families, and would not fire on their comrades on the British 
side, their mere presence denied freedom of movement to the British Levies, and a 
position of stalemate was gradually introduced which was all in favour of the Japanese. 


The way it is done is as follows. First, the recruitment of the guerillas: the 
Japanese did this by threats ; the British can only do so by bribes. It is, of course, 
useless to gather men from all over the place and band them together. The members 
of a band of guerillas must all come from the same locality and must operate only 
in that locality. A proclamation, authorizing the raising of Levies should be issued 
by the Government. Civil officers, with military escorts, should then visit the 
villages, read the proclamation and call for recruits. It is better not to enlist 
individual men, but to induce the headmen or other men of substance to produce 
followings. It is then possible to fix responsibility for the conduct of the Levies on 
to their natural leaders. It must be understood that recruiting will fail unless the 
headmen are convinced of the desirability of lending their support. The intentions 
of the Government must therefore be made quite clear. Villages must be guaranteed 
against enemy reprisals, subsidies, either in money or in kind, must be promised to 
make up for the unavoidable upset to domestic economy, and a scale of pay and 
rewards laid down. At the beginning, recruiting should be confined to areas which 
are more or less free from the dominion of enemy guerillas. 
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Men who live in the jungle are hunters, and little if any training is necessary to 
turn them into guerillas. The best arms for them are rifles and Sten guns. Some 
training in the use of these weapons may be necessary, but it will be found that they 
learn very quickly. Hand grenades are also very useful, and all guerillas should 
understand how to set up simple booby-traps. They do not require to be taught 
tactics, and indeed it would be a great mistake to teach them. They must be allowed 
to operate in their own way. They must be organized into posts and zones, as ex- 
plained above, and there must be at least one British officer to every hundred men, 
preferably to every fifty men. Villages must also be organized,and the non-combatant 
villagers given areas which they are responsible for watching. A few shot-guns 
should be issued out for personal protection, and instructions given as to where 
information is to be sent. High rewards must be promised for results. 


The primary aim should be to clear a particular area completely of enemy 
guerillas. When this has been achieved, operations should be extended, not by 
advancing the posts, but by recruiting more guerillas from the protected areas and 
disbanding those whose territory has been cleared. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that guerillas are of little value if removed far outside the country 
covered by their local knowledge and peopled by their kith and kin. 


The question may be raised as to whether it is desirable or not to put such Levies ~ 
into uniform. The answer depends entirely upon circumstances. If an irregular 
force has been raised by lawful authority to fight against a regular force, it is of course 
advisable that its members should wear uniform or some distinguishing badge. The 
enemy might still refuse to recognize the status of the irregulars, but at least the 
wearing of uniform would protect the irregulars’ government from the charge of a 
deliberate disregard of the rules of war. The irregular himself cannot count upon 
his uniform for protection if captured. In the Chin and other Burma Levies, a large 
number of the men were enlisted soldiers from regiments which had broken up during 
the retreat from Burma. They had not been discharged, but were fighting in the 
Levies under lawful authority and continued to wear their uniform. This fact did 
not protect them from summary execution when captured. Lieut.-Colonel Seagrim— 
the Commandant of the Karen Levies, was executed by the Japanese after trial by 
court-martial. It is not known what offence he was charged with or what legal 
arguments, if any, were advanced at his trial. The fact remains, that in the British 
view irregulars, if lawfully raised by order of the State, are entitled to the privileges 
enjoyed by regulars, whereas other belligerents may regard them purely as murderers. 
It is a matter of opinion. When, however, Levies are raised to fight against an 
illegally constituted force of guerillas, as would be the case in Malaya, the question 
of status does not arise and, in the writer’s opinion, it would be the greatest mistake 
to put the Levies into uniform. It would render them easily recognizable by their 
opponents, and it would not protect them if captured. It is not essential for guerillas 
to be instantly recognizable by their own regular forces ; they will not be seen at all 
unless they want to be, and they have their own ways of making themselves known 
to friends. 


The role of the regular forces must be to act in support of the guerillas. Until 
they are convinced that such support is forthcoming, it may be found that the 
guerillas are slow in starting and inclined to desert. This must not be allowed to 
discourage the effort, it is a phase which passes. The constant anxiety of the guerilla 
with regard to his family, which he is unable personally to protect and which is in 
danger of the most savage reprisals, must always be borne in mind. The regulars 
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must be constantly on the move, showing the flag, hastening to the support of 
villages and plantations which are attacked, and keeping communications open. 
The troops must be trigger-conscious, and protective bodies encouraged in the use of 
‘‘ prophylactic fire.’’ There is nothing so discouraging to an irregular as to be fired 
on first. Troops should at all times present a bold and determined front and should 
not worry about concealing their movements. In the jungle with a savage enemy it 
is useless to try to do so. 


On no account should the friendly guerillas be ordered about by the commanders 
of advanced bodies of troops or used, except under very special circumstances, as 
guides or sources of labour. It is absolutely essential that orders to zone and post 
commanders should come only from the guerilla central headquarters which should 
itself be only under the orders of the force commander. The officers leading the 
guerillas need no special qualifications so long as they have imagination and common- 
sense. Their aim will be to kill enemy guerillas without incurring casualties, 
They must remember that their men are not soldiers, and that while it is their 
responsibility to make plans, the execution of the plans should as far as pam be 
left to the men and their own leaders. 


Before closing this simple exposition on guerillas and the best way of dealing 
with them, a final word of warning is necessary. A scheme such as that envisaged 
would meet with considerable opposition. Civil officers would complain that men could 
not be taken away.from the fields or the people would starve: Planters would 
complain that if their workers were removed their plantations would be ruined. — All 
such opposition must be firmly set aside, and the business of defeating the enemy 
given priority over all else. If the essential work of the country cannot be carried on 
for a few months by old men, women and boys, then special arrangements must be 


made for feeding the inhabitants and running the plantations. Half measures will 
never succeed. 
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DOCKYARD ORGANIZATION IN THE SECOND WORLD 
WAR 


By VicE-ADMIRAL Sir Cecit P. Tatsot, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O. 
On Wednesday, 26th January, 1949 

VicE-ADMIRAL SiR Cartes S. Daniel, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 
(Controller of the Navy), in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN : I have much pleasure in introducing Admiral Sir Cecil Talbot 
who was the Director of Dockyards at the Admiralty from May, 1937 until December, 
1946. He is going to tell us about the work of the Dockyards during the last war. 


LECTURE 


T= lecture attempts to describe that part of the Dockyard Organization 
concerned with the repair of warships, both by the Royal Dockyards and by 
private firms, at home and abroad, during the 1939-45 War, and for which 
the Director of Dockyards was responsible to the Controller. It does not deal with 
some other very important aspects which are generally associated with the Royal 
Dockyards, such as naval and victualling and armament stores. Nor does it deal, 
except in passing, with the repair of merchant ships, which was the responsibility of 
the Controller of Merchant Shipbuilding and Repairs who, of course, worked in close 
contact with the Controller of the Navy. 

The normal peace-time dockyard procedure is that ships refit at stated intervals ; 
no major alterations are carried out then, but only when large repairs and moderniza- 
tion are undertaken—normally at intervals of eight to twelve years. These ship 
requirements, in conjunction with those of shore establishments—which are con- 
siderable—allow the dockyard programme to be made out, the number of men and 
their trades to be calculated, and consequently the money required for the year to 
be assessed. If this money is reduced, it means that less men can be employed and 
consequently less work can be carried out ; which means either that some refits have 
to be postponed, or that the work carried out in individual refits must be reduced. 


During the years of peace before the late war it was possible, speaking generally, 
to keep the dockyards at home and abroad at such a strength that they were just 
able to maintain the ships or squadrons based on them. That fact, however, has 
tended to the dockyards in peace-time being taken for granted ; which perhaps 
shows that they are doing what they are intended for, reasonably satisfactorily ; 
but it also means that the extra demands they are likely to make in the event of 
war are apt to be overlooked, or at least not fully appreciated. 


It was realized, of course, that the peace-time resources of the Royal Dockyards 
were not adequate for war, and that it would be necessary to use private firms to a 
greater or lesser extent. An organization allowed for this, and for the expansion of 
the Royal Dockyards but, in the event, a vastly greater expansion of the facilities 
had to take place than was anticipated. 


When war broke out, officers from the dockyards and engineering officers on the 
Retired List were appointed to the staffs of the Flag Officers in Charge to act as 
Overseers at the principal commercial ports. These officers were few in number at 
the start, but gradually rose to about 600 as the use of private firms increased. In 
addition, the Royal Yards were expanded so far as practicable by the addition of men. 
This in effect meant that the dockyards abroad were increased very largely, partly 
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by local entries, and partly by men from the home dockyards ; but the actual increase 
in men in the home dockyards was very small, though about 7,000 women were 
entered and did very excellent work. In addition Rosyth, which had been under care 
and maintenance between the two wars with a complement of about 100 men, was 
re-opened, and gradually worked up to about 6,000 men in the professional depart- 
ments, i.e., those departments concerned with shipbuilding and repairs. I cannot 
think how we should have managed without Rosyth, and in particular, its three big 
graving docks. 


NEw REPAIR BASES 


But these facilities were not enough, even with the very extended use of 
commercial yards at home and abroad, and during the course of the War new repair 
bases, manned by the Admiralty, were set up at home and abroad at Lyness, 
Pembroke Dock, Corpach and Dunstaffnage, Alexandria, Massawa, Kilindini, 
Durban, Freetown, Colombo, Trincomalee, Sydney and Brisbane, in addition to 
considerable development of the facilities in places where these already existed, such 
as Bombay, Calcutta, Vizagapatam, Capetown, Diego Suarez, etc. The sum total, 
however, of the resources of these newly established bases was not equivalent to one 
major dockyard such as Portsmouth or Devonport. 


Of these new repair bases, Lyness, in Scapa Flow, was to assist in the maintenance 
of the Home Fleet. No repair facilities existed there on the outbreak of war, and it 
was not till about the end of 1940 that any workshops were available, though a 
specially built destroyer floating dock was there a few months earlier. The base was 
manned by men from the southern dockyards. 


At Pembroke Dock, a corner of the old dockyard which had been converted 
some years before into a flying boat base, was restored to its ship-repairing function. 
This entailed reconditioning the dock—of large destroyer size—and its caisson, 
improvising makeshift pumping arrangements, and building small workshops. It 
came into operation in May, 1941, manned by volunteers from the southern dockyards. 


Corpach and Dunstaffnage, on the West coast of Scotland, were established to 
serve the Western Approaches escort forces, and to relieve the strain on the Clyde 
and Mersey. Each was equipped with a destroyer floating dock, specially built, and 
employed four to five hundred men, transferred from the southern dockyards. Each 
place had to be built from scratch, including the provision of married and single living 
accommodation, workshops, power plant, pier, etc., and although approved in 1941, 
they were not in operation till the Spring and Summer of 1943 respectively. 


Alexandria relied in the first instance on the use of the repair ship “‘ Resource ”’ 
and an old floating dock capable of taking lightened ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth” class 
battleships, which, fortunately, had been transferred from Portsmouth in the Summer 
of 1939. As the demands increased, private firms were brought in, and dockyard 
men were sent from England and Malta to man makeshift workshops which we 
established on the wharves and in the town. 


The necessity for establishing repair bases in West, South and East Africa 
became evident when the Mediterranean was closed to merchant shipping in the 
Spring of 1940; and the need for Indian ports was emphasized when Hong Kong 
and Singapore fell in December, 1941, and February, 1942. Vice-Admiral Turner 
had visited these areas in 1941 to see what could be done to increase existing facilities 
and in the following year was appointed Director-General of Shipbuilding and 
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Repairs, under the Government of India, to co-ordinate all shipbuilding and repair 
resources there. 


Massawa, the old Italian naval base in the Red Sea, was equipped for us in 1942 
by the Americans ; but it was manned from England by two hundred Special Repair 
Ratings, to whom I will refer shortly, backed up with local Italian and native labour. 
It had three floating docks, two of which were Italian which had been sunk and 
salved, and the third one we took over from the Persians at Bandar Shapur. 


Approval to establish a repair base at Kilindini was given in April, 1942, and an 
excellent establishment was functioning in the Summer of 1944. Unfortunately, 
various plans to provide it with floating docks fell through owing to conflicting 
requirements, and consequently the base never pulled its full weight. All workshops, 
living accommodation, etc., had to be built. It was manned by about eight hundred 
Special Repair Ratings, backed up by native labour. 


At Durban, which possessed the only battleship dock in the Indian Ocean, we 
employed local firms, who deserve great credit for the work they did ; and in the latter 
stages of the War we were setting up a repair base on Salisbury Island, to be manned 
by Special Repair Ratings, and equipped with a cruiser floating dock built at Durban; 
but this never came into fruition, as the War moved farther East and the Special 
Repair Ratings were wanted for Australia. 


In the early years of the War we felt very much the absence of any dock or ship 
repair facilities at Freetown, which was in continuous use as a convoy anchorage. 
In 1942, the Americans started the erection and equipment of workshops, which we 
completed, and in 1943 a floating dock of cruiser size, lent by the U.S.A., was put 
into operation and was invaluable. Another American dock, of destroyer size to be 
lent for use at Freetown, broke up and was lost on passage. 


The facilities we established at Colombo were very small and intended to 
supplement the existing private firms. We put in hand, however, the construction 
of a destroyer graving dock, which was not finished when the War ended. 


At the start of the War, Trincomali was a stores depot, with no repair facilities 
other than for local small craft. Physically it did not lend itself to the development 
of a repair base ashore in a reasonable time, and we relied on repair ships and floating 
docks; but the biggest, of battleship size, fabricated in Calcutta and built at 
Bombay, was wrecked by accident. 

As a result of Admiral Daniel’s mission to Australia in 1944, and in view of 
projected operations by the British Fleet in the Pacific, repair bases were set up at 
Sydney and Brisbane to supplement the Australian resources. They were to employ 
three thousand and five hundred Special Repair Ratings respectively, but the 
provision of these men was a major problem and was only solved by closing down the 
bases established in Africa. 

At commercial ports and private firms, at home and abroad, the Admiralty did 
a good deal to improve their cranage and equipment generally. An example of this 
is the towing of a 150 ton crane from England to Durban, where it constituted the 
only means in the Indian Ocean of hoisting out a 15-in. gun. 


War WorkK 


Obviously it was not possible to adhere to any definite programme of refits, and 
ships came in hand as action damage or major defects necessitated ; but tentative 
programmes were always being made out, as a general guide for the succeeding few 
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months, though seldom kept to. The demands on the dockyards and on repair 
facilities generally were immense: apart from the work required by action damage, 
or normal defects, every time a ship came in hand there was a strong demand from 
the ship, or from the Naval Staff, for modernization in some form or other ; and these 
demands were made from the start of the War, or once the magnetic mine had 
appeared, continuously throughout the War. Such things as degaussing, radar, 
watertight sub-division, action information centres, new patterns of radio, new A.A. 
guns and controls, arcticization, tropicalization, etc., will suggest themselves to your 
minds, and apart from these, all manner of conversions had to be carried out after 
ships were in commission, especially as regards the combined-operations ships and 
craft of all types. In fact, the work of alteration and conversion to ships already in 
commission was considerably greater than the work of refit or repair. We did not 
find that compliance with financial rules hampered us in our efforts, but we were 
very definitely restricted in what we could do by the shortage of available manpower, 


Generally speaking, the Royal Dockyards and naval repair bases and private 
yards abroad, carried out repairs and minor alterations only, to the ships in their 
regions ; while the larger modifications, modernizations and major repairs had to 
wait until they could be done at home. So that in effect, and I think it needs 
emphasizing, all warships wherever operating were based for repair purposes on the 
Royal Dockyards and industrial resources of the United Kingdom, backed, as I will 
mention later, by those in the United States. 


At home, the capacity of the various private firms for warship repairs varied 
considerably, of course, and the gegeral policy was for the most difficult and 
complicated jobs to go to the Royal Dockyards and for the others, as far as possible, 
to go to the firms who were most accustomed to dealing with that type of ship or work. 


The use of commercial firms for warship work of course caused a clash with the 
demands of merchant ships ; this was on the whole overcome by the introduction of 
a co-ordinating committee in London under the chairmanship of one of the two 
Deputy Directors of Dockyards, and on which representatives of the Ministry of 
War Transport and Controller of Merchant Shipbuilding and Repairs were present. 
This committee settled all priorities between naval and merchant ships and, under 
general Board directions, between different classes of ships. 


The bombing of dockyards and dockyard towns, especially in the Winter of 1940 
and Spring of 1941, inevitably slowed down the work, probably as much by the 
_ restrictions on lighting, etc., and loss of time by fire watching and so on, as by the 

actual bombing. Activities which could be moved from the dockyards were dispersed 
as much as possible, but the main features of the yards, such as the graving docks 
and repair berths could not, of course, be moved, and the southern dockyards 
continued throughout at full pressure on the classes of ships it was thought prudent 
at the time to send there. 

Malta, of course, was in a category of its own. At one time it was very nearly 
out of action, though not quite. All the graving docks were badly damaged, but all 
were repaired, and in action before the Sicily landings. The battleship floating dock, 
however, was wrecked by air attack in the first few days of the Italians coming into 
the War. 

The Dominions, India and Ceylon all gave us most valuable assistance in 
expanding their ship repair resources, both in Government and private yards, largely 
by the transfer of men from other industries. Canada, for example, in addition to 
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effecting a remarkable expansion in her own Navy, did extremely well in maintaining 
those ships and in helping us out with our escort forces. South Africa had to deal 
with many more warships and merchant ships than ever before, and Australia, 
assisted by New Zealand, and in the later stages by men and plant transferred from 
England, was called upon to do a great deal of repair work for the many ships of the 
British Pacific Fleet. 


By far the most important help we had outside Great Britain was from the 
United States who, early in 1941, some months before they actually came into the 
War, made available to us the facilities of their dockyards—a favour from which we 
benefited throughout the War. In fact, the assistance they gave us amounted 
practically to the capacity of two major home dockyards. 


Even so, we were stretched to the utmost to meet all the many and conflicting 
demands made upon us. Between 1940 and 1945, due partly to the wear and tear 
suffered, but mainly to the demand for modernization, the length of refits increased 
in general by roo per cent., and those of cruisers by nearly 300 per cent. For a year 
or more before the War ended, we had a steadily increasing collection of ships of all 
classes which were laid up because repair facilities could not be spared for them. 


However, very many difficulties had to be overcome before this admittedly 
inadequate organization could function in its entirety. Even at home, a repair base 
of the size of Lyness or Corpach or Dunstaffnage took about eighteen months to 
build and equip, and sometimes longer, counting from the date when the project was 
actually approved—which was probably some months after it had been initiated 
within the Admiralty. 


But*throughout the War the main difficulty was the question of manning, both 
as regards officers and men. The ship-building industry as a whole had suffered very 
seriously between the two wars and a very large number of men had left it for other 
industries, and even for other countries. Expansion in the industry started with the 
re-armament programme in 1935 and 1936, but was quite inadequate for the new 
demands now made upon it, and of course there was a general scramble for men by 
all industries concerned with war production. As I have said, the home dockyards 
increased very little, and that mainly by women, though in the first few months of 
the War we did manage to obtain a few thousand men. After that, however, we had 
the greatest difficulty in getting men, and in fact had to fight hard, and to withstand 
outside investigations lasting nearly three years, to prevent men being taken out of 
the Royal Dockyards for other industries. As the War went on, the home dockyards 
lost more and more men, either to foreign yards or to the Services, or to the Special 
Repair Ratings, which I will come to shortly, and we were forced to adopt a degree 
of dilution far greater than in any comparable industry. 


SPECIAL REPAIR RATINGS 


It was realized at the outbreak of War that it would be very difficult to provide 
from the dockyards the numbers of men who would be wanted to man foreign yards. 
Repeated attempts were made from the start of the War to obtain some way to 
compel a man to serve abroad as opposed to relying on*the voluntary system, but all 
these produced no result until nearly three years after the War started, when the 
Cabinet finally turned down any question of compulsion of civilians and recommended 
the Navy to set up its own special corps. This was the genesis of the Special Repair 
Ratings. In the meantime, yards abroad had to be fed, and it meant that when 
volunteers, in the normal course amounting to some few thousands, had run out, all 
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manner of inducements had to be resorted to to get men to go; and at the end we 
were practically in the position that no inducement was sufficient to persuade a man 
to go voluntarily. This was not to be greatly wondered at, when account is taken 
of the fact that men would have to leave their families in areas under constant air 
attack. 

The Special Repair Ratings provided an invaluable organization which was used 
to man all repair bases which had been newly set up abroad, such as Massawa, 
Kilindini, Freetown, Colombo, Trincomalee and bases in Australia ; they provided 
the repair staffs for repair ships, and also the crews of numerous floating docks. 
They consisted of men of military age, serving in the Royal Dockyards or in industry, 
in trades which had hitherto been “‘ reserved occupations,”” who were called up under 
the Armed Forces Act, given a month at Chatham Barracks to learn the elements of 
naval discipline, etc., and were then available for draft abroad, or to repair ships, 
for employment in their technical duties only. We eventually had nine thousand of 
them. They were not easy to obtain after the first few hundreds: naturally ship- 
building and engineering firms objected to their men going, and it was remarkable 
to find how indispensable all these men were found to be when they were wanted as 
Repair Ratings. In fact, the struggle to obtain these men had to be waged even with 
other Admiralty departments who were responsible for various forms of production. 

However, the Special Repair Ratings did not completely satisfy the demands for 
providing men for abroad as it was not possible to mix them with civilian workmen, 
and for those yards or bases abroad which were manned by cigilionn, we had to 
continue to rely upon volunteers. 

As regards officers, the dockyards had to provide all those required as Repair 
Overseers at commercial firms at home and abroad, officers for overseas bases, for 
repair ships, and for all the extra Overseers and draftsmen required by other 
Admiralty departments. At the peak we had over two thousand subordinate officers 
detached from the dockyards, and the dilution in these grades at the dockyards was 
of the order of 200 per cent. 


REPAIR SHIPS 


All the repair facilities which I have mentioned above were static, and took a 
long time to come into commission ; in fact in some cases they were no longer wanted 
by the time they were finished. It was realized before the War that there would be 
a need for mobile repair facilities, and in 1938 and 1939, submissions were made for 
repair ships to be converted. The main consideration was to provide in the first place 
some repair facilities at Scapa, and subsequently at such advanced bases as we might 
use and at which it would be impracticable to provide repair facilities beforehand. 


However the decision was that two ships should be put in hand for conversion 
on the outbreak of War. In actual fact, owing to the general shortage of ships, this 
did not happen. The “ Resource,” already in existence, was the only repair ship 
available at the start of the War, and we did not start to convert the first repair ship 
until November, 1940, followed at intervals by four others. But all these ships, with 
the exception of the ‘“‘ Ranpura ’’—the last one to be done, when the need for repair 
ships was better appreciated—took two years to convert. 

These repair ships were manned, as regards their repair function, by dockyard 
officers, and the Special Repair Ratings I have mentioned. They provided excellent 
workshops, but of course no docks, and very little accommodation. The workshops 
could serve seven or eight hundred men, but the ships could accommodate, in 
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addition to the naval crew, about two hundred men only for repair duties. Conse- 
quently it was necessary to provide accommodation either ashore, or in an accom- 
modation ship, to supplement the repair ratings that the ships could carry. 


These ships served, either as the only repair facilities, or as supplementing existing 
facilities on shore, at various places, e.g., Alexandria, Kilindini, Ferryville, Trincomali, 
Aden, Leyte and Manus Islands. I am sure they proved their worth, and I trust they 
will be preserved for future emergencies, even if they have to be kept in reserve. 


The provision of technical officers for repair ships was an especial difficulty. 
Although an established civil servant could be sent to serve abroad in his rank, no 
powers existed whereby a civilian officer could be forced to serve in a semi-naval 
capacity in uniform, as was necessary for the supervision of the Special Repair 
Ratings ; and so we were again dependent on the voluntary system. In fact, if the 
War had continued a year or so longer and we had obtained all the S.R.R’s. approved, 
the officer situation would have broken down. 


Docks 


Docks were always a problem. Mobile repair facilities obviously need mobile 
docks, and for the Far East operations we had aimed at each repair ship being 
associated with at least one floating dock. Small floating docks of up to a few hundred 
tons lifting capacity can be rapidly built and fairly easily moved, but floating docks of 
destroyer size and above have many disadvantages: they take from six or nine 
months to three years to build and their building occupies labour which would 
otherwise be building ships. There are not many harbours which can take a large 
floating dock without extensive dredging, which may take months. Moorings must 
be laid, taking probably one to two months. Towing is a hazardous operation for 
any dock larger than destroyer size, and may only be possible at certain times of the 
year. They are very vulnerable to air attack. In their actual use they suffer from 
lack of cranage, and the disadvantages of being afloat, probably at some little 
distance from the shore and workshops. It is a delusion to assume that a floating 
dock can be moved where you want it, when you want it. From the expense point of 
view, a floating dock is not economical ; although comparatively cheap to build, it 
costs a great deal in maintenance and lasts only about forty years, whereas a graving 
dock will last practically for ever with a minimum of maintenance. However, we 
had to put up with these disadvantages, and we built or acquired twenty-two floating 
docks of destroyer size and above, and thirty-eight of 1,000 tons or less. At the end 
of the War we had a very large number of these smaller docks under construction in 
various parts of the World to serve the hundreds of small craft being sent East, but 
most of these small docks were cancelled. Of the larger docks, two battleship docks 
were fabricated at Calcutta and built at Bombay ; the second one was not completed 
till after the War. The Americans lent us two cruiser docks. Another was built at 
Durban ; and a few others we collected in various parts of the World. Some made 
very long passages; for example, a destroyer dock was towed from Iceland to 
Manus Island, and a medium-sized dock, bought at Monte Video, spent two years on 
passage before arriving at Vizagapatam, by which time it was too late. 


The Admiralty welcomed and encouraged any proposals by the Dominions to 
build graving docks. The principal ones were a battleship and cruiser dock at 
Capetown and East London respectively, to which the Admiralty contributed ; also 
a battleship dock at Sydney and a carrier dock at Brisbane, entirely financed by the 
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Australian Government. These are all now complete, and I am sure provide a most 
valuable addition to the defences of the British Commonwealth. 

Various docks at various places, at home and abroad, were reconditioned, and in 
some cases disused docks restored and brought back into use. 

The shortage of battleship-size docks at home, and of docks of all sizes abroad, 
other than in America, was always an anxiety ; and you will remember that after 
the fall of Singapore the only battleship dock between Gibraltar and Pearl Harbour, 
with the exception of the old floating dock at Alexandria, which was capable only 
of taking a lightened ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth ”’ class, was at Durban. 


While on the subject of docks, it may be mentioned that the enormous number 
of landing craft and ships of all types required for the Normandy landings set a new 
problem. It was quite obvious that docks on the South coast of England would not 
be enough, even if supplemented by small floating docks, and during the two years 
prior to the landing, nearly a hundred new slips for major landing craft, and eighty 
for minor craft were constructed, each with workshop facilities, stores, air com- 
pressors, etc. Even so, the southern dockyards and commercial firms, with the help 
of these extra facilities, were fully stretched to maintain enough landing ships and 
craft in action during these operations. 

One could give a dozen lectures on each individual dockyard and the numerous 
problems, both technical and human, that they had to solve ; but the above shows 
generally, I hope, an outline of the organization we had to set up in the recent war, 
as a development of our permanent peace-time dockyard services. In the event of 
our being again involved in large scale naval operations in distant parts of the World, 
I presume that in principle the same requirements will arise. These are : 

(a) For a degree of mobility in our repair facilities. 

It is not possible in the real sense to have mobile dockyards, as it takes years to 
provide and instal the heavy cranes, plant, machine tools, etc., required for work on 
a large scale ; and as I have shown earlier, large floating docks cannot be moved at 
short notice, and also are a great expense to maintain in peace-time. Mobile work- 
shops can be provided, however, in the shape of repair ships ; floating docks can serve 
the smaller craft, and to a limited extent, and with difficulty and delay, the larger 
vessels, but the extreme value of large graving docks being in existence at strategic 
points in the World, is obvious. 

(6) To make use of civilian ship repair resources at home and abroad. 


Anything that can be done to encourage this industry in the various parts of the 
Commonwealth, especially as regards the maintenance of graving docks, will be of 
value. 

(c) To possess means whereby men of the nesessary trades can be sent when and 

This demands that an organization on the lines of the Special Repair Ratings, 
both as regards officers and men, should be kept in being. It is assumed that the 
Government is unlikely to take powers to send civilians, as such, to serve abroad. 

(d) Lastly, and of first importance, that the Royal Dockyards, especially those 
in Great Britain, will, as is their designed function, provide the major part of the 
repair facilities recaired, and will be called upon to furnish large numbers of officers 
and men for supervising posts at private yards at home and abroad, and as workmen 
at civilian manned dockyards abroad. 
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To enable them to do this, therefore, it is important that they should be manned 
and equipped in peace-time on as generous a basis as economy and efficiency will 
allow. Further, as it takes a long time to bring a dockyard from a “ care and 
maintenance ”’ basis into action, and still longer and with more difficulty, to obtain 
a labour force, it is preferable that a yard for which full work is not available in peace 
should function on a reduced scale and so retain its nucleus of officers and experienced 
men, round whom expansion can take place, than that it should be closed down and 
put into “ care and maintenance.” 


Finally, I would like to pay tribute to the magnificent work of the officers and 
men of the Royal Dockyards, who had to cope with all sorts of problems met with for 
the first time, and many of whom were called upon to carry responsibilities greatly in 
excess of their substantive rank ; and also to the many commercial firms at home and 
abroad, some of whom were required to carry out most complicated work entirely 
new to them, and in ships of a type almost completely strange to them. 


DISCUSSION 


Vicz-ADMIRAL SiR CLAUD Barry: Since the War we have been able to maintain 
the personnel of our main home dockyards, on which, as the Lecturer so rightly stressed, 
everything depends, at what I would call a reasonably high degree of the peace-time 
complement. In fact, I think I am right in saying there have been no discharges from the 
home dockyards at all; there have been certain adjustments, but mainly it has been a 
natural wastage. So.at this moment we are Jeft, Iam glad to say, with a far more numerous 
labour force in our home dockyards than there was at the worst time between the wars 
when, in 1926, it came down to something like 27,000 in the home dockyards as compared 
with the peak in the middle of this war of about 53,000. 


There has been and still is ample work to do but there have not always been ample 
funds. However, after the War, Admiral Talbot, in order to enable us to keep our labour 
force going at the highest peak attainable, started taking on what we know as “‘ repayment 
work,’’ which is outside commercial work. It consisted of work of all kinds, including 
the repair of merchant ships, and as the firms for whom we carried out the work paid us, 
we were able to maintain our complement at a fairly high level. This should stand us in 
good stead. We have also been able to maintain—often on a greatly reduced scale—all 
the Royal Dockyards abroad. 


Profiting by the experience of Admiral Talbot and the measures which he took, we 
hope to make provision for the continuance in peace-time of a nucleus of what was known 
in the last war as the Special Repair Ratings about which he has spoken. We hope that, 
should another war ever come upon us, we will be able to expand this small nucleus which 
will have been trained in peace-time. 

Another thing which I am very glad to be able to tell you is that we have been able, 
in peace-time, to give work—repair work on contract, to commercial repair yards through- 
out the Country. We have only been able to do this lately, and I think I am right in saying 
that it is the first time it has ever been done in peace-time. We have done it with a view 
specially to putting our large Reserve Fleet into a good state of repair from which it was 
rapidly falling. Between August last and the end of this financial year we shall have 
repaired in private yards between sixty and seventy ships of the Reserve Fleet. 


We are very much alive to the need to provide for expansion in time of war from the 
Royal Dockyards and everywhere else. But in all the Services mechanization and 





1 In a statement, published in the Press on 24th February, Vice-Admiral Sir Claud 
Barry, Director of Dockyards, said that half the 300 warships in the Reserve Fleet had 
been refitted ‘‘ to make them ready for any emergency.” Two-thirds of this work had 
been done in the Royal Dockyards and one-third by direct contracts. 
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complication are increasing every day, and my experience so far makes me wonder 
whether the industrial capacity of the Country, which is fully stretched and remains static, 
will not have some difficulty in the next war in providing the necessary industrial force 
to meet all the commitments we shall have in the fighting Services. 


COMMANDER R. M. FavELL, R.N.: Would the Lecturer say whether the Essential 
Works Order applied to dockyards during the War and, if so, whether the results were 
satisfactory ? 

THE LectuRER: No, the dockyards were not scheduled under the Essential Works 
Order. The pros and cons were very much gone into before a decision was taken, but 
we came to the conclusion that if that was done, the Admiral Superintendents would have 
practically all their powers taken from them. We held out against it and I think in the 
result we were justified. 

Captain C. R. O. BurGE, R.N.: Speaking from personal experience during the War, 
I should like to substantiate the remarks made by the Lecturer regarding the provision 
of graving docks. As far as I remember, during the years 1942 to 1943 the Eastern Fleet 
consisted of at least five capital ships, three large aircraft carriers, fifteen cruisers, and 
a large number of destroyers, and I think I am right in saying that our chief headache 
in the Eastern Fleet was that South of the equator and in the whole of the Southern 
hemisphere we had only the one graving dock at Durban. What was not generally 
appreciated was that the distance from the base at Kilindini down to Durban was slightly 
more than the distance from Portsmouth to Malta, and after that attack by the Italian 
one-man submarines on the Fleet at Alexandria, the Durban dock was occupied for a 
considerable number of months by the two battleships sent there from Alexandria. 
I believe that the situation has somewhat improved since then by the opening of the new 
dock at Capetown and Sydney, but it is a nasty thought that, in the event of another 
war, in that enormous space where distances are so great, our resources should still be so 

Tue Lecturer: I entirely agree. It is all a matter of money. 

CaPTAIN RusSELL GRENFELL, R.N.: I had the privilege of serving for two years 
during the War under the Lecturer, and since I was in a position of having no responsibility, 
I was able to take an entirely impartial view of all that I saw around me. 

Two impressions which I gained during that time were, first, the wonderful work the 
dockyards did for the Fleet and, second, how little the Fleet realizes what the dockyards 
do for it. The reason for that is, I think, obvious enough. The two sides, so to speak, 
are separated by certain barriers. They wear different clothes, they are subject to different 
modes of life and, of course, all dockyards are approached by naval officers with fore- 
boding ! They know that their beautiful ship will be rendered most unsightly and that 
for many weeks they will not be able to get their bath water pumped out ! 


I feel that it would be a very good thing if more could be done to acquaint each side 
with what the other side is doing. It is, I suppose, difficult to do that from the dockyard 
angle, although during the War it was arranged that a certain number of dockyard 
workers should go to sea in the ships afterwards and see the results of their labours. From 
the reciprocal point of view, i.e., what the Navysees of the dockyards, it is not too easy. 
I may be treading on difficult ground, but there are always Midshipmen who could be 
taken through the shops. When I was a Midshipman I do not think that I ever saw a 
dockyard shop during the whole of my time. 

Another point is the possibility of establishing dockyard clubs which would be 
common to dockyard officers and the officers of ships in the dockyards. As it is, dockyard 
officers and ships’ officers hardly ever meet on the same social plane, and it seems to me 
that if the Treasury could do something—I know that would be difficult—to finance a 
social meeting place in the dockyard, it would be very useful. 

Tue Lecrurer: I entirely agree with Captain Grenfell. In fact, I think that 
something along the lines of his proposal is in operation at Rosyth. 
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REAR-ADMIRAL W, G. BENN: Might I put in a plea that if we are to have any more 
docks, we build them in places where they are not quite so inaccessible or difficult to get at. 
The Lecturer spoke about Rosyth and said that he did not know what we should do 
without it, but on the operational side during the War we had a good many headaches 
as to whether our ships would ever get in there at all. In fact, when the ‘‘ King George V ” 
came up the first time, we put one of the dummy battleships over the course first to see 
if anything happened to her before the ‘‘ King George V ” came in. 


Generally speaking, our docks are difficult to get at. You only have to look at 
Devonport, Portsmouth, Rosyth and Glasgow, which are all difficult from the point of 
view of accessibility, and which are rather easily mined. I am speaking of docks generally 
—not necessarily of Naval Dockyards. 


THE LEctuRER: I think the problem there is to find a new harbour, because if you 
do decide to build a big graving dock in some nice looking harbour which is not used 
for anything else, you must bring everything to it—railways, water, power, town, and so 
on, and it then becomes a £50 million project as compared to the £4 or £5 million required 
for one dock. 


ENGINEER REAR-ADMIRAL R. C. HuGitt: The Lecturer referred to the conflicting 
claims of different departments of the Admiralty and instanced particularly the rival 
demands of Naval repair work and Merchant Service repair work. It always struck me 
that the allocation of available manpower in the shipyards and engineering works of a 
particular area as between this repair work and new construction was an even more 
difficult problem for the local Flag Officer because, whilst the repair work was to a great 
extent left to him to arrange, the new construction work was always controlled by 
Admiralty orders sent direct to those concerned. 


Tue LecruRER: That is always a bone of contention, and a fight has always gone 
on as to where men were to be employed. Naturally, the people who want new ships 
clamour against any interruption of work on them and, similarly, the repair side clamour 
against any interruption of repairing. It must, I think, be a matter for the decision of 
the Controller. 


Captain E, ALTHAM, R.N.: The Lecturer brought out very clearly the wide and 
manifold requirements of dockyard and repair establishments in the War, and one of the 
speakers has also shown how badly off we were in the matter of dockyards in the right 
places to meet the various contingencies. The Lecturer also said he did not think it was 
feasible to have a mobile dockyard. 


May I suggest, however, that it might be feasible to have something like a mobile 
dockyard organization in time of peace, comparable to that modest organization we had 
before the War—the Mobile Naval Base. A mobile dockyard organization would be a 
much more ambitious project, but it seems to me that it would be a good thing to have 
such an organization, if only on paper in peace-time, so that if the time arrived to put it 
into execution the requirements would be known and prepared for in advance. 


It was not until war came that it was fully realized what would be the difficulties 
of manning the various new dockyard establishments ; some of them even were constitu- 
tional difficulties. A+ mobile dockyard organization, of course, presupposes a certain 
minimum nucleus of Special Repair Ratings, ships, materials, etc. ; but even so, it will 
need reviewing from time to time in the light of changing requirements. 

Tue Lecturer: I think that Admiral Barry might like to reply to Captain Altham. 

VicE-ADMIRAL SiR CLAUD Barry: Actually I did refer to the continuance of the 
Special Repair Ratings. The Mobile Naval Repair Force, which is the new name for them, 
will be in being on a small scale in peace-time. To man this Force we shall have ratings 
from the Age and Service Groups and conscription. We shall also have officers and chief 
petty officers of the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve. Working with this organization we 
will have repair ships which have been kept in being. Working alongside and parallel to 
the organization there is also going to be started another organization known as the 
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Mobile Constructional Corps, which will be the mobile part of what is known now as the 
Civil Engineer-in-Chief’s department. 

We are to have this organization in being in peace-time on a small scale,so that it 
can rapidly expand in time of war. They will go out and will build the workshops and 
shore accommodation in which to settle the officers and ratings of the Mobile Naval 
Organization and, of course, do many other things as well. 


THE LECTURER: May I say how glad I am to hear that. I think it needs emphasizing 
perhaps that the mobile repair resources that we get, either by repair ships or floating 
docks and so on, can only be in the nature of first-aid stations. For the carrying out of 
real repairs, the ships have to come back to a fully equipped dockyard which has probably 
taken twenty years to build. Hence the necessity for having graving docks dotted about 
the World. 

THE CHAIRMAN 


I think there is very little I can add to what our Lecturer has said, and to the points 
which have been raised in the discussion. When we talk about future organizations— 
dockyards, mobile bases, and so forth, the thing which occurs to my mind is what financial 
provision is there going to be for that in the future. What part is the Navy going to 
play ? Dockyards are only part of the need ; what is going to be the allocation of resources 
for a future war? When you have settled those points you can then say what the 
organization shall be. 

One important feature of the dockyard organization which has been emphasized by 
the Lecturer is the home dockyard. The importance of the home dockyard is not only 
from the point of view of maintenance of the Fleet, but its modernization and conversion. 
Unless you have that potential you will not get very far. 


We owe Admiral Talbot a great debt for the work which he has done, especially in 
getting Rosyth going by September, 1939. It was due to him that the provision of Special 
Repair Ratings was made; they were essential for our maintenance in the Far East. 
I feel also that the work of the dockyards under Admiral Talbot and the Admiral 
Superintendents in the last war was of outstanding value to the Navy, which could not 
have been maintained without it, and we owe them much. We are apt at times to treat 
dockyards as a matter of course, but they do a most remarkable job, and if they want to 
move quickly they can. 

It only remains for me to express our most grateful thanks to Admiral Talbot for 
his most interesting and instructive lecture. (Applause.) 


The vote of thanks to the Chairman was proposed by Commodore R. Harrison, R.N.R., 
and carried by acclamation. 








LAND/AIR WARFARE 


By Air Vice-MarsHat W. L. Dawson, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 
On Wednesday, oth February, 1949 
LizuT.-GENERAL R. N. GALE, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., in the Chair. 
THE CHAIRMAN: It gives me great pleasure to introduce to you our Lecturer— 
Air Vice-Marshal Dawson. He and I are very old friends, and we have worked together 


over a number of years, both in Whitehall and in Palestine. The subject about which he 
is going to talk to us this afternoon is one that is of the greatest interest to all of us. 


LECTURE 

AND/AIR warfare is an ambitious title for a lecture and, at the outset, I 
f want to define somewhat more precisely the ground I hope to cover. I think 
the best short definition of my subject is “ the application of air power to 
the land battle,”” but even that definition needs some amplification in these modern 
times when the entire activities of the nation at war must be geared up to one strategi- 
cal conception, and every action of every component reacts on the plan as a whole. 
I shall confine myself, as far as I can, to the narrower conception of the land and 

the air working together, to the common end of victory in the land campaign. 


I have nothing new to say. I think that practically all aspects of my subject 
have been covered in some detail before this Institution, in the years since the War. 
I am deliberately keeping my lecture on a broad basis because I believe that this is a 
suitable opportunity to review our experiences and to point out principles rather than 
to deal with tactical detail, much of which is already out of date but still sufficiently 
in our minds to be capable of leading us astray. 


I suggest to you that this stocktaking is particularly important in respect of the 
air. We have had centuries of experience of sea warfare and of land warfare—and 
of the two working together. We have a mass of literature as well as experience 
and out of all this we have evolved a number of well-known and well-tried principles 
which form a mental background for the study of the naval or military aspect of any 
situation in which we find ourselves. Air warfare, on the other hand, is still in com- 
parative infancy and we have relatively few experiences to draw upon. The potential- 
ities of the air became much more widely understood during the late war, but I 
submit that the basic principles are still misunderstood by many people who have 
not had the opportunity, or the need, to probe beneath the surface of the more 
obvious achievements and failures of the air. 


In this lecture I propose to deal with— 
Arr SuPERIORITY first, because it overshadows every aspect of my subject. 


OFFENSIVE AIR SuPPoRT, which concerns the day-to-day participation of 
air forces in the land battle—mainly the sphere of the Tactical Air Force ; and 


TRANSPORT SUPPORT—the use of transport aircraft to give added mobility 
to the land forces, and which includes airborne operations, the air transport of 
land forces, supply by air, and the air evacuation of casualties. 


AIR SUPERIORITY 


Air superiority is difficult to define precisely ; a broad definition in general terms 
is a situation in which the enemy’s air power is unable to interfere effectively in our 
own operations at sea, on land or in the air. In other words, we have freedom of 
action to use our own three Services as we wish in so far as the enemy air force is 
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concerned. We cannot, of course, hope to prevent enemy air interference altogether 
so long as he has an air force capable of flying. The difficulty of definition really 
arises over trying to define the extent of interference that is acceptable in a particular 
operation, and the extent to which the enemy is capable of interfering. This is mainly 
a question of how far our own air force is on top of the enemy air force, and this is a 
point which cannot be calculated precisely ; it is and must remain a matter of judg- 
ment and experience. 

It has been proved beyond all doubt that the possession of air superiority is a 
pre-requisite for any major operation. General Smuts saw the need for it over thirty 
years ago. The late C.I.G.S. has emphasized its importance time and time again. At 
the conclusion of the Desert campaign he and Air Marshal Coningham set out the basic 
principles of the land and air working together, and the first of those principles, both 
in place and in importance, was that air superiority is the first requirement for any 
major land campaign. Every scrap of experience that we have had since has con- 
firmed and strengthened that conclusion. 

I propose to clinch this matter as it affects the land campaign by quoting two 
of the many examples from North-West Europe which bring out clearly the great 
advantage that we obtained from our possession of air superiority, and the tremendous 
disadvantage that the lack of it imposed on the operations of the enemy. 

The first concerns the Allied invasion of the Continent in 1944. We have German 
reports to augment our own observations, and we know beyond doubt that the 
operations designed to restrict the enemy movement, carried out by the Allied 
bombers before a single soldier had set foot on the beaches, plus the follow-up air 
action taken afterwards, made it quite impossible for the enemy to concentrate his 
available armour in the right place in time, and in fit condition to oppose the early 
and vital stages of our invasion. 

My second example concerns a later stage in the same campaign when the Ameri- 
can Third Army had broken out and where the object of that Army was to advance 
as rapidly as possible. On 7th August, 1944, the Germans launched their best Panzer 
divisions in an attempt to cut the American communications at Mortain. This gave 
us our first opportunity in Normandy to use air forces against concentrated armour, 
and, incidentally, provided an example of the flexibility of the air, in that American 
fighters provided air protection in the area whilst British rocket-firing Typhoons 
from a neighbouring formation had a clear run at the enemy. One day’s air operations 
not only put paid to this serious threat to the Third Army advance—it led directly 
to the debacle of Falaise. 

I am going to spend a few minutes on tracing how we achieved this superiority, 
which was so important to the land battle, and I will endeavour to bring out the 
principles. For this purpose we can afford to slide over the period during which the 
German air force tried and failed to establish air superiority by day over this country, 
beyond taking note of the obvious fact that the German air force had been designed 
without any idea of what such operations must involve. Then they turned to the 
night offensive, which was an ill-conceived and badly carried out affair. They attacked 
too many targets and they never attacked them in adequate strength or stuck to one 
target or target system long enough. There was no drive behind this night offensive, 
and as our defences increased in strength and efficiency the offensive died away and 
finally petered out altogether. 

We also took on a night air offensive. It was, in fact, the only form of offensive 
operations against Germany that was open to us at that time. We, in our turn, came 
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up against night defences that increased in strength and efficiency, but there the 
similarity ceases. We stuck doggedly to the building up of our offensive. We started 
from a pitifully small force and we also had some wrong ideas about the results that 
we could achieve, but we profited from our mistakes and, although it was a slow and 
often painful process, we learned the equipment, the technique and the tactics that 
we required as we built up our strength, and once we were strong enough to make our 
offensive felt we had a firm background and basis to teach us how to apply our air 
strength. We had carried the air war to Germany and no longer fought it over 
England—a most important point. 

Looking to the other side for a moment, the Germans appeared to have lost 
interest in the air except for close support and for attacks on convoys, and there 
does not appear to have been any serious attempt to increase production generally 
or to press on with the development of new types suitable for offensive operations in 
the air. Perhaps they were misled by the comparatively small effect produced by the 
early stages of our offensive, or perhaps they were so ignorant of air affairs that they 
imagined an offensive force could be built up and made operational quickly. Some 
credence may be given to this from Hitler’s directive of July, 1941, in which he 
stated that, ‘‘ After the defeat of Russia . . . the main effort will be shifted to the 
air force, which must be greatly increased in strength.” Evidently he was in no 
hurry because as late as the Winter of 1942-43 he transferred 200,000 trained men 
from the Luftwaffe to the Army, an action which was not likely to help the morale 
of the Luftwaffe. 

In the meantime the Germans were driven more and more on to the defensive 
and we find an ever-increasing amount of their effort being put into defensive measures. 
By 1944 they had 900,000 men employed in Germany on manning anti-aircraft 
defences—a figure not far short of the peak total strength of the R.A.F. all over the 
World. Similarly, their searchlights, radar defences, A.R.P. measures, etc., were 
extended, and their night fighter force increased steadily from virtually nothing to 
, 150 by the end of 1940, and to 1,250 by the end of 1944, while their bombers—the 
offensive element of the force—faded away from 1,871 in 1940 to 209 obsolete aircraft 
in Western Europe by September, 1944. 

It was 1943 before the German High Command awakened to the very serious 
situation into which they had drifted, and then they began a real drive to increase 
their air force, but by that time the Anglo-American offensive had a firm grip on the 
initiative and was hurting them to such an extent that all their effort went into de- 
fensive measures, particularly fighter production. Under Speer’s energetic direction 
their fighter production figures rose by 1944 to 2,000 a month—more than the com- 
bined Anglo-American production for a world-wide requirement. But it was too late 
to affect the issue and we were able to prevent even their fighter force from staging 
a come-back in the time available. In 1945, we find Speer gloomily reporting to 
Hitler that their only hope was that the Allies also had an Air Staff and that it had 
as little comprehension of economic targets as the German Air Staff. 


At the same time, in the Mediterranean theatre we can trace these principles 
applied under different conditions. Here the numerical strengths of the opposing 
air forces remained approximately the same for a considerable period, and in this 
theatre air superiority over the enemy was secured and maintained by a wide and 
constantly changing variety of offensive operations, with the bare minimum of 
our air effort on defensive operations. The keynote of all these operations was the 
seizing of the initiative right from the beginning and concentration on sustained 
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offensive operations, which forced the enemy back on to the defensive. Our air 
superiority in this theatre became so definite that when, at the end of March, 1942, 
the diversion of replacement aircraft to the Far East left the Desert Air Force tempor- 
arily reduced to a total of fourteen serviceable fighter aircraft, the Air Commander 
was able, by a skilful mixture of bluff and attacks on enemy airfields, to retain his air 
superiority which, you will remember, I have defined as the ability to get on with 
our own operations without effective interference from the enemy. 


In the latter stages of the War, though the Allies had a great numerical superior- 
ity in the air, a most significant fact was the almost complete disappearance of the 
offensive element of the enemy air force and the high proportion of the Allied air 
effort that was devoted to offensive operations. The Chief of the Air Staff has 
compared fighters and bombers to the guard and the punch. It was the punch that 
won the fight. 

In this necessarily very sketchy and incomplete review I have made no mention 
of the necessity for securing our own base and the sea communications leading to it ; 
that is obviously of the greatest importance, but I have tried to concentrate on the 
salient points of the fight for air superiority. 

It is evident that this fight is not a straightforward issue like a naval battle or 
a land battle. It is, in fact, a campaign rather than a battle and, although we cannot 
expect a future campaign for air superiority to follow the same lines as the last one, 
I feel strongly that there are certain principles that we can deduce from our experiences 
that will be lasting. These are that in an open element like the air, with an infinite 
variety of possible operations, the importance of the initiative is even greater than 
it is with other forms of warfare, and in the air, as in any other element, victory 
comes from offensive action, and the first essential to that victory is to hit at the 
enemy—to hit so that it hurts, and to keep on hitting until he is forced on to thé 
defensive. In other words, we must force the focus of the air war away from our own 
country and fight it out over the enemy country. The first effect of this is to make the 
enemy concentrate his fighters for the defence of his own main base and then, provided - 
the offensive is continued vigorously, to increase his fighter production and the pro- 
portion of effort that he puts into the comprehensive and expensive defence measures 
that are necessary to guard against air attack, at the expense of the production of 
bombers and other offensive weapons. Obviously, this is also a very direct help 
to the defence of our own base. 

Clearly this is a process that takes time—time that is directly related to the 
strength and the vigour of our own offensive at the beginning of the war. In my 
view, future developments are likely to strengthen these principles. We are going 
through a phase in which the speed and the potentialities of the air offensive, in its 
broadest sense, are increasing rapidly and the problems of early interception are 
becoming more acute. We want air superiority to give us freedom of action and 
modern trends make it even more important to carry the fight for air superiority to 
the enemy home ground by early, vigorous and sustained offensive action. 

We have had cases where the skilful handling of small air forces has achieved a 
measure of localized and temporary air superiority without possessing an over-all 
superiority over the enemy air force. Dunkirk was an example, but unless the opera- 
tion is within a framework of over-all superiority, it must be a precarious and chancy 
affair which depends for both initial success and duration on the slowness of the enemy 
reaction. Therefore it must be uncertain up to the last minute and is not a sound 
basis for planning operations. I do not suggest that the Army cannot fight without 
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air superiority, but I do state that without it anything in the nature of major offensive 
operations is not a practical proposition. 


OFFENSIVE SUPPORT 


So much for air superiority. One of the uses we make of it is to provide offensive 
support in the field, that is the intimate participation of air power in support of the 
land battle. This is primarily the sphere of the Tactical Air Forces, but offensive 
support can also be provided by Naval Aviation and, in either case, the principles are 
exactly the same. The only differences in application are those which are inherent 
in operating from aircraft carriers. There is no real difficulty in integrating the two 
Services into one operation whenever necessary. 


I am going to refer briefly to the organization of the Tactical Air Force and to 
the types of support provided by it before dealing with the principles of their applica- 
tion. 


As regards the organization required for major land operations, I have no reason 
to think that we can improve on the organization that we employed in North-West 
Europe as the result of experience, That was a Tactical Air Force Command working 
with an Army Group, and under that a Tactical Group working with each Army. 
That was the lowest level at which a permanent joint command was exercised. 


Directly under Tactical Air Force we had the main Air Defence organization, 
responsible for the over-all defence of the Army Group area and particularly for its 
night defence; the strategical reconnaissance force dealing with the deeper recon- 
naissance, of particular interest at that level ; and the light bomber element of the 
Force. 

The Tactical Groups had under their direct control the aircraft more closely 
connected with troops in the forward areas—that is the tactical reconnaissance units 
which provide photographic, visual and artillery reconnaissance, and the fightets 
which combine the role of preserving local air superiority with that of ground attack. 
This organization is flexible and can be adjusted to the forces employed and the 
operations required in any particular theatre. 


Apart from air superiority and reconnaissance, the main types of support pro- 
vided are indirect support and direct support. 


INDIRECT SUPPORT 


In normal circumstances the light bombers would be the main weapon for 
indirect support, which consists of support given outside the immediate area in which 
enemy forces and our own are in contact. It would include attacks on a variety of 
targets reported by reconnaissance or other intelligence sources. There are two types 
of indirect support which deserve a word in passing :— ; 


(a) Interdiction, which is organized air attack on enemy rear communica- 
tions with a view either to preventing enemy reinforcements reaching a par- 
ticular area or to prevent his forces escaping from an area in which it was hoped 
to destroy him ; and 

(b) Harassing, which is attacking any suitable targets, large or small, which 
present themselves in the enemy rear areas, with the object of keeping the 
enemy on the jump, creating a general feeling of constant insecurity and wearing 
down his morale. 
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Direct SuPPORT 


As the name implies, direct support is support given to troops directly engaged 
with the enemy, and is the close participation of aircraft in the battle, using cannon, 
rockets or bombs, as appropriate to their targets. 

The Tactical Air Force exists to provide support to, and to take a fully integrated 
part in the land battle. Both organization and tactics must therefore be adjustable 
to the circumstances, and the principles governing its employment are more important 
than the details, and I am going to run over the more important principles. 


PRINCIPLES 


It is now an accepted fact that all land operations are joint land/air operations. 
This is a logical outcome of the proofs we have had of the potential effect of the air 
on the land battle. One of the most important points that arises from this is the need 
for the planning of all operations to be joint from the first inception, right through to 
final execution. The air factors must be assessed by the man who is responsible for 
them—and he is the airman. He may have little to contribute at some stages of 
planning but he must be in the picture all the way. There must be no question of 
formulating an Army plan and then superimposing an Air plan on top of it. Ex- 
perience has proved that this is likely to result in the influence of the air forces, as 
wielded by ourselves or by the other side, being overlooked or wrongly assessed. It 
may lead to a misconception of the operation as a whole. 

If this joint planning is to be effective it is essential that the two Staffs should be 
accommodated either together or in close’proximity to each other. Knowing each 
other personally is one of the most telling factors in any form of joint planning and 
operating, and physical separation makes that close personal touch very difficult to 
attain or to maintain. Difficulties with communications, transport, available time, 
etc., all tend to prevent that frequent consultation which is the root of a real under- 
standing and of mutual confidence. 

Flexibility is the greatest single asset of air forces in the land battle. It takes a 
considerable time to shift the focus of land forces from one part of the front to another. 
But air forces can achieve quick concentration on any part of the front, without change 
of base ; therefore they are the most potent weapon in the joint armoury to deal with 
the unexpected and unforeseen. But the full value of this flexibility is dependent on a 
centralized control at a comparatively high level. If control is decentralized too far 
the inevitable result is that air forces become committed piecemeal. It becomes a 
practical impossibility to extricate them quickly, and a great measure of this valuable 
asset of flexibility and the consequent ability to concentrate quickly at the decisive 
point is lost. 

All our experience goes to prove that in the case of full scale operations the best 
solution is to have the lowest level of permanent joint control at the level of Army 
Headquarters, and of the associated Tactical Air Force Group Headquarters. This 
level allows the tactical use of the air forces to be decided against a reasonably broad 
background. It has the added advantage, from the Army point of view, that the 
headquarters concerned is sufficiently divorced from the minute-to-minute battle to 
have clearly before it the importance of the enemy rear areas and thus to make it 
easier to avoid the pitfall of over-concentration on the immediate battle front, with 
the consequent risk of wasting the ability of air forces to attack the back areas—an 
asset of particular importance to operations further into the forename with 
which lower formations are normally concerned. 
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Any form of rigid centralization obviously detracts from flexibility and we must 
always be prepared to decentralize control for a particular operation. The simplest 
example of a case where decentralization is the right answer is a set-piece battle, such 
as a break-out operation by division or corps, where we have the initiative and we 
know where the weight of effort will be required. Then, normally, it would pay to 
set aside a portion of the air effort and to control it from a position alongside the 
subordinate land force commander who is running the operation. On the other hand, 
when the land battle is in a fluid state all the advantage lies in retaining full flexibility 
by retaining centralized control and the ability to hit hard in any required direction 
at targets which may well be of the fleeting opportunity type. 


One important tactical lesson took us a long time to learn, and that is the 
necessity for a soldier to have only one airman with whom to work when planning 
and executing land/air operations. Air forces other than the Tactical Air Forces may 
be called into the battle. For example, strategical bombers may bring their heavier 
weight to bear; an airborne operation or air supply may be required on the joint 
front. Whatever outside air forces are employed their operations must be co-ordinated 
at the appropriate Tactical Air Force headquarters. Staff officers from other 
formations should go forward to help in this as necessary, but the Tactical Air Force 
Commander concerned is the one airman ideally situated to weave together all aspects 
of air action in the battle, and he must be the one man with whom the soldier deals 
regarding any air operation on their joint front. 

We had a good example of this in the crossing of the Rhine, after we had learned 
this lesson. Sir Arthur Coningham, the Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief the Second 
Tactical Air Force, was the commander concerned and he was responsible for the 
whole air side of the operation—the airborne assault by an Airborne Corps, the 
indirect support which included strategical bombing, the direct support and the air 


protection of the whole operation. This centralized planning and control and the 
one to one channel were, at least, a major factor which contributed to the smoothness 
and the success of the air side of this operation. 


NAVAL AVIATION 


I made a brief reference to the fact that Naval Aviation can take its place in 
support of land operations. The inherent mobility of seaborne air forces creates the 
capacity to provide aircraft for the protection and support of land operations in 
certain areas overseas which lie outside the effective radius of land-based fighters. 


The vulnerability of aircraft carriers to air and submarine attack, and the over-all 
requirements for their employment in defence of sea communications are factors 
which must of course impose certain limitations on their use in this role. The most 
evident case for their use is that of a long-range assault operation. Air support and 
local air protection, under these circumstances, must be provided by carrier-borne 
fighters up to the time that Tactical Air Forces can be established ashore. 


The principles governing the application of naval aircraft in the support role are 
identical to those evolved for the Tactical Air Forces, the same close integration of 
Naval Aviation into the land battle being achieved in an overseas assault through 
the medium of the Headquarters Ship. 


There must be only one Air Commander at any time, and there is no difficulty 
in the command passing smoothly from Naval to R.A.F. hands when Tactical Air 
Forces are able to relieve the carriers of the major portion of their task. 


There is, however, one point that I wish to emphasize about the planning of such 
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operations ; that is the requirement of modern aircraft for more elaborately con- 
structed airfields than was the case in the past. This complicates the time factor for 
construction of airstrips or repair of existing ones ashore and, in turn, increases the 
time during which the expedition will depend on sustained air operations from the 
carrier element of the force. 


TRANSPORT SUPPORT 
AIRBORNE FORCES 


By far the most spectacular part of the responsibilities of transport support 
aircraft is, of course, their share in airborne assault operations. 

It is an air force responsibility to deliver the airborne forces at the right place— 
and it must be the exact spot—at the right time and in the right order. The nature 
of the load we have to carry necessitates using large unarmed transport aircraft which 
have to penetrate into enemy territory, concentrated in time and space because of 
the necessity to drop formations as much concentrated as possible. 


Obviously, it is an impossibility to carry out such an operation successfully 
unless we can ensure a very high degree of air superiority. Without it this vulnerable 
train of heavily laden transports will be cold meat to the enemy defences, and we 
cannot hope to get an adequate proportion of them to their destination. 


One always hopes to attain surprise with that first drop. It is a comparatively 
quick operation and the degree of penetration into enemy territory is probably small. 
An obvious pre-requisite is that we must be able to handle our own air forces so as 
to ensure a high degree of local air superiority for the short period of that initial drop. 
We might combine this with the use of darkness, evasion, deception, etc., and, one 
way or another, bring the formation down on to its objective without a high degree 
of over-all air superiority. But once it is down, although the soldier has started his 
battle, the airman is by no means finished with his share of it. Re-supply by air is 
an essential part of the plan for any airborne operation, and this re-supply has to be 
undertaken by transport aircraft after all chance of surprise has been forfeited, and 
it must be continued until the normal surface lines of communication can be 
introduced. 

It is not difficult to imagine the reactions of an enemy commander when he learns 
that an airborne formation has been dropped in his territory in too great strength to 
be a mere sabotage party. He will know that a follow-up is planned to link up with 
the airborne formation. He will know that the longer he leaves the airborne force 
alone the more difficult it will be to deal with. He may not know the extent of the 
operations developing against him, but he will assume that the airborne operation is 
the beginning of something bigger. He may hesitate to commit his land forces—his 
available armour for instance, until he can see how the situation is likely to develop. 
But one thing is certain: he will want to hit that airborne force quickly and hard. 

I have already stressed the flexibility of air forces, which makes them our best 
weapon to deal with the unexpected. Exactly the same thing applies to the enemy, 
and it is a moral certainty that his first reaction wilh be to concentrate his air against 
the airborne formation. ' 

Another air consideration is that an airborne force is inevitably short of supporting 
weapons, particularly the heavier ones. We must therefore anticipate the need for 
an abnormally high degree of direct support from the Tactical Air Forces. 


Consider all these factors: the need to re-supply without the advantage of 
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surprise ; the need for strong fighter action to guard the force; and the need for 
considerable direct support, and it becomes evident that even if we did slip in an 
airborne force with local air superiority it would be quite impossible to sustain it 
unless we could guarantee to retain that superiority for a considerable period—in 
other werds, unless we possessed real, over-all air superiority. 

The principle of joint planning and joint operating applies to airborne operations 
with even greater force than it does to any other form of warfare. At every stage 
soldier and airman must dovetail their plans together. The soldier will want to get 
his whole force down in one lift, but such considerations as the availability of aircraft 
and airfields in the launching zone have to be considered. There may have to be a 
second lift and in any case re-supply must be catered for as an integral part of the 
plan. A case in point is the fly-in to Normandy of the 6th Airborne Division, under 
the command of our Chairman. Here there had to be a second lift, and the importance 
of getting in certain equipment and supplies led to some of the fighting troops being 
left out of the air lift altogether. The priorities are of course entirely the soldier’s 
business, but the best results with the available resources cannot be obtained unless 
soldier and airman work together with the very closest understanding and harmony. 


Every detail of the load of every aircraft affects both soldier and airman, and 
every item of assembly at airfields, smooth loading and emplaning, and the very 
necessary practices and rehearsals are joint affairs all the way through. 


Planning and preparing an airborne assault cannot be done effectively in a hurry. 
In a case where space and weight are restricted and the whole operation must achieve 
its objectives quickly if it is to achieve them at all, every detail must be thought out 
and planned ahead. There were fifteen airborne operations successively planned and 
preparations started between D-day and Arnhem—all overtaken by the speed of the 
land advance. 

All our experience goes to show that airborne operations do not provide a 
substitute for sea-borne forces in the invasion role. They must be re-supplied and 
followed up sooner or later—and the sooner the better, since surprise has been lost 
and the opposition, both land and air, will build up quickly. The trouble at Arnhem 
was the failure of the link-up in time ; the heavy air losses sustained in that action 
were practically all incurred in the effort to keep the force supplied after surprise had 
been lost, and in this case they were very largely caused by enemy A.A. fire—a most 
important consideration to be kept in mind in planning airborne operations. 


The vast amount of re-supply and the follow-up of an airborne invasion would 
require astronomical numbers of aircraft. In spite of the German success at Crete, 
when complete air superiority existed, it can safely be said that, as a threat to this 
Country, an airborne invasion unbacked by a seaborne force is not a practical 
proposition, because the re-supply of the force and the follow-up formations would 
require such enormous numbers of aircraft. 


AIR-TRANSPORTED FORCES 


The main difference between airborne and air-transported-forces is that the 
former are specially trained and equipped to be dropped and to go straight into 
battle ; the latter are not. In the air-transported role forces, which may be from any 
Service, are moved from airfield to airfield in cases where speed of movement of the 
personnel and light equipment is of greater importance than the economy and 
convenience of moving by more normal means with the proper equipment of the unit 
or formation. It is not an economical method of moving units but it has been very 
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useful at times of emergency in peace-time, for example in the move of reinforcements 
into Palestine and :,om Egypt to Aden, in both of which cases transport and the 
necessary heavy equipment could be provided at the receiving end. In war, depending 
on the opposition, it may be practicable to fly the air-transported force into or near 
to an operational area, but that force must either be supplied with the heavier items 
of equipment on arrival, or be organized on a very light basis prior to the move. 
As far as air transport is concerned, this would be a jeep and trailer basis, or something 
of that type. 
AIR SUPPLY 


Supply by air is not a spectacular affair, but there are occasions when the ability 
to side-step earthbound communications is invaluable. The Burma campaign, for 
example, was entirely dependent on air transport for supplies, and the air supply 
figures were very high because, for considerable periods, that was the only practical 
method of delivering literally vital supplies to the 14th Army. During the peak 
month of April, 1945, the combined American and British air transport organizations 
delivered 76,700 tons of supplies to forward troops. These figures afford a striking 
comparison with ‘our first effort in this direction, when nine tons of supplies were 
flown in to Kut in 1916. 

Even in North-West Europe, where communications were infinitely better, the 
rate of the land advance was too great for the ground supply organizations to keep 
pace. Air transport came in to augment normal communications. No. 46 Group 
alone (the R.A.F. transport formation concerned) delivered some 4,000 tons to 
21 Army Group in June, 1944, and the monthly total grew steadily until April, 1945, 
when this Group delivered 28,800 tons and brought back nearly 29,000 personnel, 
mainly rescued prisoners and casualties. 

Even these figures represent only a proportion of the air supply required to 
supplement the capacity of the normal communications and, for a time, a somewhat 
larger American air transport force supplemented the work of 46 Group in meeting 
the requirements of the 21st Army Group. 

These two Theatres—N.W. Europe and S.E.A.C., each developed a method of 
organizing air supply designed to meet their own requirements. Thus in N.W. Europe 
the emphasis was on intensive effort at intervals, whereas in S.E.A.C. the organization 
“ grew up” with routine air supply and was more concerned with sustained effort 
over a long period. The modern method for all theatres is a modification of the Far 


Eastern system. 

Delivery of supplies by air is a straightforward operation, but it is an expensive 
method, in just the same way as the use of civil aircraft for the delivery of goods is 
expensive. Therefore, both from the point of view of economy and because demands 
for the services of the versatile air transport aircraft are always likely to exceed 
supply, it behoves us to limit the use of air supply to necessities and to ensure that 
we use the available lift efficiently. 

For the Land/Air operations we are considering, the Army is the chief client for 
air supply, and the first essential to efficiency is joint working between the Army and 
the Air Force Commands concerned. On the planning side both Staffs must look 
ahead to integrate the flying effort that the transport aircraft can provide with the 
bulk and the priorities of the load to be lifted. This integrated staff work must 
continue right down to the airfields at both ends of the operation and include the 
loading of each individual aircraft. Whether the requirement is profit from a civilian 
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air transport concern or efficiency from a Service one, the first essential is good 
organization. 

The Berlin air lift is providing us with invaluable experience in jointly organizing 
and running air supply on a big scale, and I am glad to say that the organization is 
standing up to this test very well.? 


The evacuation of casualties by air is frequently combined with air supply, 
because air supply becomes necessary when other communications are inadequate 
and that is just the occasion when the clearance of casualties is also difficult, although 
of course casualties can be cleared by air whenever that course is necessary and the 
air situation permits. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I consider that the two most important points are the need for 
air superiority and the importance of fully joint planning and operating. 

The former is the constant pre-occupation of the airman, for without it we cannot 
provide even reasonable freedom of action for our colleagues or for ourselves. In fact 
the national effort in war is hamstrung. : 

I am glad to say that joint planning and operating are firmly established. 
I cannot over-stress their importance, and it is up to all of us to see that the clear 
lessons of the past in this respect are not lost sight of in the future. 


DISCUSSION 


Carrain E, AttHAM, R.N.: Since those who, I am sure, wish to take part in the 
discussion seem unwilling to start it, perhaps I may do so. 


I am sure we are all fully imbued with the importance of the principle that air 
superiority is a preliminary essential to any successful major operations, whether by land 
or by sea. But I think from what he said and the qualifications of that principle which 
he made that the Lecturer will agree with me that we must not be too rigid in its applica- 
tion, certainly in the earlier stages of a war: by “ too rigid’ I mean that we must not 
allow the principle to deter us from taking the initiative in offensive operations. 


In the days before the 1914-18 War, there was a school of thought, headed by a most 
senior and much respected Flag Officer, which maintained that ‘‘ command of the sea” 
as it was called, must be established by meeting and defeating the enemy’s main fleet 
before an expeditionary force could leave this country. Had that principle been adhered 
to, we would have been a useless ally to France and Belgium in their hour of need. That 
was an example of letting a principle become an obstruction. I am sure the Lecturer 
would not advocate that the principle of air superiority should be carried to such an 
extreme as that. 


Another much smaller point that I want to raise is in connection with the tactical air 
support of a landing. Could the Lecturer remark on the need, which all comes under the 
necessity for co-operation at all levels and of all three Services, of co-ordinating that 
tactical air support, under certain conditions, with naval bombardment. There are, as 
we know from the past war, certain circumstances in which naval bombardment does 
play a very important part in helping the Army, and quite obviously, if the two are not 
to be disastrous to one another, there must be very close co-ordination. 

THe LectTuRER: I agree generally with the point about air superiority. I have 
defined it as a state in which the enemy air force is unable to interfere effectively with 
our own operations. The difficulty is in deciding, in relation to a particular operation, 
how far it can in fact interfere. I do maintain stoutly that in anything in the nature of 





4 See “ The Berlin Airlift” in the Journat for February, 1949, p. 82. 
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a major offensive operation at sea, on land or in the air, unless you have got a satisfactory 
degree of air superiority for that particular operation, you are, one might say, “ sticking 
your neck out.” 

With regard to co-ordination of gunfire, when the soldier asks for support during an 
assault landing the Staffs on the Headquarters Ship will decide whether support in that 
particular case can be achieved better by naval gunfire or by aircraft. All the machinery 
is there, and it certainly is one of the principles which is taught very much now, that there 
must be close integration between air support and naval gunfire when both are concerned 
in supporting land operations. 

BRIGADIER K. B.S. CRawrorp: The Lecturer said a great deal about air superiority 
and the initiative in the offensive, both of which are very closely allied ; has he anything 
special to tell us about the other half of the conduct of war—reconnaissance and 
information ? 

Tue LecTurRER : I think that, once forces are in the field, air reconnaissance is really 
the biggest single provider of information, and reconnaissance is something that must go 
on whether or not you have got air superiority. If you have not got air superiority, then 
you have got to fight to get your information. You may, for example—as we had to do 
at some stages in the Western Desert—have to put up quite a big fighter force to ensure 
that one aircraft gets one bit of information. If you are in that state, then obviously you 
are limited in the number of sorties that can be carried out effectively. 

Without a satisfactory degree of air superiority, air reconnaissance suffers in two 
ways—in quantity as I have stated, and in quality, because the time that can be spent 
over the target is also limited and may be subject to interruption. The importance of 
air reconnaissance in the land battle is fully realized, whether we are on the offensive or 
on the defensive. 

LiIZEUTENANT-COMMANDER R. M. P. Carver, R.N.: Considering the speed of modern 
fighting, does the Lecturer consider that the future support aircraft is going to be a 
fighter as well when it has released its projectile, or will it have to be a special support 
aircraft ? Secondly, does he consider that the Army is justified in retaining heavy artillery 
if there are support aircraft ? 

Tue Lecturer: With regard to the first point about fighters, the present jet types 
of aircraft are quite competent to take on both a fighter role and a tactical support role. 
That has been demonstrated in public on several occasions. I am not in a position to 
look far into the future, but at any rate for some time to come the type of jet aircraft 
that we are likely to have can fulfil the dual role of fighting and close support. 


As to the second point about heavy artillery, I think that is rather a point for the 
soldiers. I would say myself that there still is very much a need for artillery. 
LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER R. M. P. CarvER, R.N.: I referred only to heavy artillery. 


Tue Lecturer : It is an integral part of the Army’s method of fighting a land war, 
and I hesitate to speak on the point, as a soldier is in the Chair; but I would say there 
is still very great need for it. The air is not in a position to take on that role. We can 
be a great help, but I would still say that as long as we anticipate operations on land, we 
will want heavy artillery. 

Fuicut-LazvTenant J. W. Simpson SmitH: What factors would the Lecturer take 
into consideration in deciding whether to use the strategic bomber force for Army support ? 


Tue Lecrurer: The strategical bomber force is capable of hitting directly at the 
enemy's vitals. Therefore its operations are an essential part of the main strategical 
conception of the war and must be controlled at a very high level. I see no reason to 
deviate from the method of control we used during the late war, under which the bomber 
force worked to directives issued by the Chiefs of Staff, and the Government was actively 
interested in its employment. In the later stages the force was under combined Anglo- 


American control. 
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The force can be diverted to operations more directly connected with the land battle 
at any time when the Chiefs of Staff consider that this is the most profitable employment 
for it. An example is provided by the preparatory period before D-day in Normandy. 
The bomber force was employed on carefully planned attacks on enemy communications, 
designed to prevent the enemy from concentrating in time—and particularly from 
concentrating his armour—against our invasion in the critical early stages. Later on, 
the Supreme Commander was authorized to call on the bomber force direct for support. 


The decision on how to employ the strategical bombers will invariably be a joint one, 
taken at a high level. 


THE CHAIRMAN 


I am very glad that Captain Altham raised the point about air superiority. There 
is no doubt that the principle is sound, but to my mind there is equally no dovbt that we 
shall have to fight before we have got any real degree of air superiority. It may be that 
theoretically and in practice that is a most undesirable thing to do, but I myself am 
perfectly convinced that we soldiers will have to go and fight before the air battle has 
been anything like won. Then our position will be extremely difficult, because we may 
well be opposed by an enemy with a thoroughly efficient and well-trained air force capable 
of providing support for its army in the field. There will be distinctly limited air resources 
to support us in the field. There will be shortages of anti-aircraft artillery in the field. 
The tendency will be to concentrate our anti-aircraft resources on the vital targets in our 
own Country and at such places as Malta; and we shall not have enough anti-aircraft 
guns. Probably in the early days, if the war takes the form that all our wars seem to 
take, we will be fighting on the strategic defensive ; but it will be a major operation, and 
it will certainly be a major operation for those troops on the ground who are fighting it out. 


I think we should bear this in mind in all our training and all our discussions and 
thoughts on the subject, and realize the implications. We have to study the art of 
camouflage and of concealment and all the arts of deception ; but fight I am certain we 
will have to do without the air superiority we would like, and with the R.A.F. stretched 
to their absolute limit in the defence of our own Country and the carrying out of their 
strategic role, and giving us what they can, which will, I am perfectly certain, be far 
under what we would like to have. But thanks to our experience in the late war, and 
particularly the experience and the brilliance of those commanders who developed the 
Tactical Air Force ih North Africa, we now have the machinery and a complete and 
proper understanding between the two Services of what we want, how we should ask for 
it, and how it will be provided. That is excellent. 


The next point I would like to talk about is this business of airborne forces, because 
there is a lot of loose talk and loose thinking on that subject. When the 18th United 
States Airborne Corps put on the operation of crossing the Rhine, two divisions were 
involved—the 6th British and the 17th United States. Fourteen hundred transport 
aircraft were used to take those divisions across the Rhine. Those transport aircraft 
picked up one division from airfields in the vicinity of Paris and they picked up the 
British division from airfields in England ; and at the appointed hour all those aircraft 
were accurately over their dropping zone. These two streams, coming in from two 
different countries, were meeting in the air and dropping their chaps accurately to the 
minute. 

Now, in order to make that operation possible, if my memory serves me correctly I 
think I am right in saying that 2,500 sorties of other aircraft were flown; so that an 
airborne operation of that type was an air operation of the greatest magnitude. It even 
makes the thousand-bomber raid look silly in its numbers, its complexity and the 
organization that had to exist to make such a thing possible. But there is no doubt that 
when we have the resources, as the war develops and our potential to fight develops, we 
shal] do that kind of thing again in one form or another. There is equally no doubt that 
we certainly will not see that kind of thing in the early days of a war. 
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On the other hand, I do envisage the employment of small numbers of airborne 
troops in the tactical battle, and that type of operation can be laid on extremely quickly. 
My friend, Air Vice-Marshal Darval, who was commanding 46 Group during the War, 
used to tell me that he could provide a battalion lift—I think he said a brigade lift—at 
24 hours’ notice. That small party could be impinged into the battlefield without a great 
deal of ‘‘ flap ’’ and organization beforehand, and without a great deal of disintegration 
of the whole air plan, and it might have a most far-reaching effect on the tactical battle. 


The last thing I should like to mention is the business of artillery versus air bombard- 
ment. It is an accepted principle in the Army now that when a demand for air support 
comes in it is examined on the highest level—at lowest on a corps level by the Corps 
Artillery Commander ; and if the target could be more accurately hit—indeed, if it could 
be hit at all—by guns, guns would be used and not aircraft. There are one or two reasons 
for preferring guns to aircraft. The first, of course, is that a gun is always with you, 
whereas the aircraft might not be ; and the second is that the gun is accurate. Pinpoint 
accuracy is greater with guns than at the present moment it is with aircraft. Moreover, 
you have to remember that the gun projects its shell. from comparative safety, whereas 
if an aircraft has got to come down and deliver its load on an actual point there is a 
considerably greater risk attached to it. 

Those are the only points I wish to make. I am certain you would like to join with 
me in the usual way in expressing a hearty vote of thanks to Air Vice-Marshal Dawson 
for his extremely interesting, well prepared and very thoughtful lecture. He has given 
us ali a great deal to think about. (Applause.) 

Major-GEnERAL L. O. Lyne: I do not think there is any soldier serving to-day 
who has such a wide practical experience of airborne operations in the recent war as 
General Gale. He commanded first a Parachute Brigade, then an Airborne Division and 
then an Airborne Corps. He has just returned from command of the British troops in 
Egypt to take over the key appointment of Director-General of Military Training at the 
War Office, and I think that this shows in itself the great importance that the Army 
Council places upon the development of airborne operations, of the wider aspect of air 
support and of the closest possible working together of the Army and the Royal Air Force. 
I am quite sure that with General Gale in the’ saddle, we have an absolute guarantee that 
we shall get the best results in that line. 

In proposing a vote of thanks to General Gale, I am sure you would wish me, on your 
behalf, to wish him the very best of success in his tenure of the appointment of Director- 
General of Military Training. (Applause.) 
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THE PAST DEVELOPMENT OF AIR POWER! 


By Air CHIEF MARSHAL SIR JOHN SLEssor, G.C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 


NE is liable to run into trouble if one uses terms of which the exact meaning 
is not clear to all; so perhaps it would be as well to start this subject with a 
couple of definitions. 


First, what is air power ? The simplest and most comprehensive definition seems 
to me to be “‘ the use of the air to enforce the national will.” It is not only air forces 
themselves ; it is a compound of air forces and all those things on which air forces 
_ directly or indirectly depend, such as a flourishing aircraft industry and Civil Aviation, 
a good meteorological service, secure fuel supplies and so on. 

Then what about air superiority? That, I suggest, is a condition in which wecan 
use the air for our own purposes while the enemy is unable to operate effectively in 
the air against us. Mark the word effectively. Air superiority is a matter of degree. 
It may mean virtually complete command of the air, such as we enjoyed in Europe 
in 1944/45. At the other extreme it may mean the sort of situation which existed, 
for instance, in Britain in the Winter of 1940-41. Our war industries, our shipping, 
our transport system, our land and sea forces may suffer severely from enemy air 
action, but can still carry on and achieve their objects—in fact we are able to prevent 
the enemy air force from operating really effectively against us. 

Air power, of course, covers the operation of all classes of aircraft—fighters, 
tactical air forces, maritime squadrons, transports. But the primary agent of air 
power is the bomber, and I am going to confine myself in the main to the development 
of air strategy as exemplified by the bomber offensive in the last war, with special 
relation to its influence on the other Services. 

To begin with, I want to say one or two things to try to put the whole thing into 
perspective. First, a point which is far too commonly overlooked is that our actual 
practical experience of air power is infinitesimal compared to our knowledge and 
experience of sea or land warfare. After all, we have been fighting at sea and on 
land for thousands of years ; we have a vast literature on the subject ; and certain 
principles have emerged from the experience of hundreds of great sea and land 
commanders of all nationalities—principles which I think in the main (though not all) 
remain applicable to-day, though no doubt in a very modified form. Not so in the air. 
Do remember the extreme youth of air power and consider whether we can really 
sensibly say that we know all about it and can foresee with any confidence its ultimate 
development and influence on the destinies of the Empire. I am not a very old man, 
but the first aeroplane made its first flight when I was a small boy, and it isn’t forty 
years yet since the first man flew the English Channel, with all that presaged for our 
insular security. Supposing the whole of our naval experience and knowledge of sea 
power had been compressed into forty years—as our knowledge of air power has been ; 
I do not think we should be entitled to claim that we know all about sea power or had 
exhausted its possibilities. 

Another general comment I would make is this: remember in considering the 
last war in the air that the methods and weapons with which it was waged are 
already obsplete—as obsolete as the armies of 1914-18 were by 1939, and more so. 
The closing stages of the last war saw the beginnings of three scientific and technical 
developménts which will—in fact already have—completely revolutionized warfare. 


? This contribution was originally delivered as a lecture to the R.N. War College, the 
Army Staff College and elsewhere.—Eprror 
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I refer of course to the atomic bomb, the jet-propelled aircraft and the guided missile. 
If our thinking is conditioned solely by our experience in France, Africa, Burma or 
wherever it was, in 1944-45, then we are in grave danger of doing what people of our 
profession have so often been accused of doing (not always without justification) 
namely, busying ourselves preparing for the last war. 

The only other general point I would make is to warn you against drawing false 
lessons from your memories of the last couple of years of the War, when Britain and 
the United States between us disposed of vast air forces and had achieved a degree of 
air superiority—amounting to virtually complete command of the air—that no one 
would have believed possible until we actually experienced it. What we have to 
try and think clearly about now is the much more difficult problem of how best to 
employ our air forces in conditions when we are up against a numerically superior 
enemy early in a war, and before there has been time to wear down his resistance by 
that unending, relentless offensive pressure against the heart of his country which 
alone gives us air supremacy there and in the fringe areas—the sea and land battle- 
fields. I am going to return to that later on. 

Now let us turn to the bomber offensive. The heavy long-range bomber always 
has been, and I think always will be, the “‘ capital ship,” so to speak, of conventional 
air forces. Let me hasten to say that I do not deny the probability that conventional 
air forces and their heavy bombers will some day be as obsolete as I believe the heavy 
battleship to have been for the last quarter century. In fact I regard that as an 
absolute certainty, and I have no doubt whatever that most of us will live to see the day 
when the heavy bomber, as we know it to-day, is no more than a museum piece. 
I expect to see one mounted on concrete at Cranwell, as H.M.S. “ Victory ” is at 
Portsmouth—a standing reminder of what I always regard as one of the greatest 
miracles of the late war, i.e., the way the morale and fighting spirit of Bomber 
Command stood up to a strain which I would in the old days hardly have believed 
any force could stand up to. 

But whether the bomber of the future is a big jet-propelled job with a crew, or 
an unmanned expendable aircraft, or a rocket-propelled guided missile, I believe 
there are certain principles which will apply in the future as they did in the past and 
on which, therefore, we can learn some lessons from the late war. 

First, just let us have a quick look at the past devélopment; how things have 
progressed in this line in a quarter of a century—not very long. The prototype of 
what we should to-day call a strategic homber force was Trenchard’s old Independent 
Force. That bomber force in the ten months of 1918 dropped a total of 666 tons— 
almost exactly a quarter of what Bomber Command dropped on Berlin in one night 
(15th-r16th February, 1944) just over twenty-five years later. In 1918, 150 miles was 
a good range. In 1945, the American B.2gs in the Pacific were bombing at about 
ten times that range. That is a measure of the advance in twenty-five years: and 
remember aviation is only forty-five years old. What must we expect in another 
twenty-five years? I am still serving, but as a young officer I flew a 50 h.p. Bleriot 
monoplane with a top speed of about 55 m.p.h. and a climb that made the Hog’s 
Back an obstacle not to be taken too lightly ; .to-day the standard fighter in the 
Service has.a top speed of over 600 m.p.h. and a ceiling of about 50,000 feet which it 
can reach in a few minutes. Will speeds continue to increase at that rate ? Not quite 
perhaps, but I expect to live to see fighters operating well beyond the sonic barrier. 
I suggest that in another twenty years time 1,000 m.p.h. will be quite commonplace 
for a fighter. I think bomber speeds, even of manned bombers, may well increase at 
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a more spectacular rate. But, as I have said, I think the manned bomber is 
obsolescent, except perhaps as a marker for the unmanned bomber. I would rather 
say no more about the latter than that, while it is not just round the corner, I think 
we shall probably see it in existence quite a bit earlier than many of us imagine. 
Perhaps I should also add a word of warning against attaching too much importance 
to public statements by people like, for instance, a gentleman who was recently 
reported in the Press as saying that the unmanned bomber would never be accurate 
enough to be any good. People used to be fond of saying that about the manned 
bomber. 

After that sortie into the past and plunge into the future, let us look at what the 
bomber offensive actually achieved in the late war—what were the main strategic 
effects of it ? 

There is a curious tendency to-day for clever people to write books of which the 
general effect is that the bomber offensive had no decisive results, was a frightful 
waste of effort and lives, and how much better it would have been if all that effort 
had been put into supporting the Army or the Navy (according to the colour of the 
critic’s coat). The general idea is that the naughty Air Staff were obsessed with this 
bomber offensive, with the result that the land or the sea operations, as the case may 
be, were seriously handicapped. 


This, of course, is nonsense, but it is superficially plausible, so let us examine it 
fora minute. To begin with, it might be worth noting that the bomber offensive was 
not a sort of whim or fad of the Air Staff’s. It was the settled strategic policy of the 
War Cabinet, advised by the Chiefs of Staff, and subsequently of the President and 
Prime Minister on the advice of the Combined Chiefs of Staff. Apart from that, so 
far from being a handicap to the land or sea operations, those operations could not 
possibly have been successful without it, because it was the bomber offensive that was 
primarily responsible for the almost amazing degree of air superiority that we enjoyed 
in the last two and a half years of war. As for having no decisive results: well, it 
eventually dried up Germany’s oil, grounded her air force, halted her tanks, smashed 
her railways and brought her whole economic and military machine to a grinding 
standstill. If those are not decisive results, I don’t know what are. Ah, but, say the 
critics, it did not begin to havea serious effect till 1944. Thatis not entirely true, because 
it began to build up the favourable air situation from the very beginning. A German 
staff report to Hitler in 1944 said: ‘‘ At the beginning of the War the operations of 
the German Air Force determined the character of events; the initiative has now, 
however, since 1941,' been in the hands of the enemy.” I am quite ready to admit 
that the bomber offensive did not in itself begin to be a real war-winning factor in 
its direct effect on the German economic and military machine till 1944. But did 
anything else ? I suppose one can say that at sea we did have a decisive success 
against the U-boat in 1943; but that success was in large measure due to the Air 
Force, so the bomber offensive does not seem to have been much of a handicap there. 
But'on land ? Surely no one will claim that military operations on land really began 
to be decisive till June, 1944 ? It always puz®les me why anyone should have expected 
air power to begin to pay big dividends so much sooner than land or sea-power, 
especially considering that between the Wars we spent about {5 on land plus sea 
power for every {1 we spent on air power. 


I think it is worth just having a look at what proportion of the national effort 
we did put into the bomber offensive. Of the national war effort as a whole, the Army 


2 My italics—Author thee 
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took about 50 per cent., the Navy about 20 per cent., the Air Force about 27 per cent., 
and Civil Defence about 3 per cent. The bomber offensive took 7 per cent., or about 
one-quarter of the Air Force’s total effort and 1/7th of the Army’s share. I do not 
think I need elaborate that ; but I cannot help wondering whether, if we had put, 
say, 10 per cent. instead of 7 per cent. into the bomber offensive, we might not have 
been able to do what I always used to think we ought to be able to do, i.e. go back to 
the Continent on a march table instead of an operation order. I donot know—no one 
ever will. 


Another factor is more important, and perhaps a more difficult one to under- 
stand and evaluate properly. I would not for a moment claim that exactly the right 
proportion of our air resources was always allocated at exactly the right time to each 
and every one of the many conflicting demands. That would be ridiculous. If we 
had known then what we do now, there would have been adjustments here and 
there, though I should not be surprised if the net result had turned out to be a 
strengthening of the bomber offensive earlier. But observe this fact: these inter- 
Service squabbles about air support—the Army’s pressure for ‘‘ dive-bombers ”’ and 
the Navy’s claim for more anti-submarine aircraft for Coastal Command—were at 
their worst early in the War; by 1943 they had virtually ceased: why? Because 
the resources were available at last. In the earlier years there just was not enough 
to go round, and the Army and Navy had to pay during those years for the develop- 
ment of the air superiority and direct support that enabled them to win their great 
victories in the later years. 


You must remember that, even if we had wanted to, we could not have changed 
our air policy whenever we might have liked to, because the aircraft we had and were 
building were not all adaptable to each and every role ; and that is a point which will 
be relevant in any future war. In fact it will be a still more limiting factor in any 
future war because types are tending to diverge ; for instance, it is very unlikely that 
the heavy bomber of the future will be as easily adaptable to the anti-submarine role as 
the Liberator and Lancaster were. In these days strategy is conditioned to an alarming 
extent by production, and production is a long business. You cannot say to-day, 
“Let’s go mainly for an air offensive,” and then six months later say, “‘ Oh, no, sorry, we 
want a land campaign now.” It just will not work. In 1940, after the fall of France 
when we were alone, the War Cabinet, on the advice of the Chiefs of Staff, went nap 
on the bomber offensive. What other way was there open to us in the existing 
circumstances of getting at Germany ? So the aircraft industry here, and largely also 
in the United States, was geared, jigged and tooled to the great heavy bomber 
production programme which ultimately gave us Bomber Command as it was three 
years later. It is vain to imagine that about a year later, say, in 1941, when we 
wanted more tactical aircraft in Africa, we could have turned round and said, “Sorry, 
we have thought better of it, we want a lot of light and fighter-bombers instead.” 
The net result would have been that we should have had nothing. 


One final point about this form of eriticism. Even if it had been sound from a 
purely narrow military standpoint, it was in fact not a practicable proposition to let 
up on what was, from the Summer of 1940, for about two years, the only offensive 
operation of any significance that the British were undertaking—certainly the only 
way in which we were exerting any direct pressure on German power in Europe. 
We could not possibly have diverted more aircraft from that offensive role (even if 
they had been technically suitable) to co-operate with an Army which, through no 
fault of its own, was not fighting except with a few divisions in Africa. The War 
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Cabinet had to consider not only the imponderables, like morale ‘in this Country and 
in the occupied countries, but far more practical pressures. I remember Mr. 
Churchill’s strong reaction to a suggestion to divert heavy aircraft from Bomber 
to Coastal Command in the Spring of 1943, on the grounds of the effect on the 
Russians of a reduction in the bomber offensive at a time when they were engaging 
about two hundred German divisions and were clamouring for a ‘‘ Second Front.” 
These matters are never as simple as they seem: it isn’t in practice a simple question 
of shall we bomb Germany or shall we support a land campaign. At War Cabinet 
levels where these things are decided it is necessary to take into account all sorts of 
imponderables and a whole variety of pressures which are not obvious to all. 


Apart from that, of course, we should never have been able to develop the 
tactics and technique that achieved such terrific results in 1944-45 without the long 
weary years of trial and experience in the one field where this practical experience 
can be gained—in battle. 

So when you read these books and articles criticizing our air policy in the War 
(and I hope you will read them, because they stimulate thought) remember what I 
have said and remember that there is very much another side to the story. Read 
also publications like Lord Tedder’s book Air Power in War, Sir Norman Bottomley’s 
lecture in the R.U.S.I. Journat}, and the report on exercise THUNDERBOLT. 
Then, and only then, you will be in a position to form a worth-while judgment of 
your own. 

So these are what I suggest were the two main strategic effects of air power in 
the European theatre in the late war: air supremacy and tearing the guts out of 
Germany. I want to say just a little more about these two major effects of the 
bomber offensive. 

First about air superiority: I think anyone with any experience of the 
Mediterranean and European theatres of war will agree with me that from about 
the time of Alamein onwards the German Air Force was never anything more than 
a nuisance—occasionally a rather tiresome nuisance, but never anything more. The 
soldiers went about their business without giving much thought to enemy air action; 
they certainly had to give less thought to it than we did back in the Kaiser’s war in 
France. I remember my astonishment when I first arrived in Italy early in 1944 
and realized the almost complete disregard in which the German Air Force was held : 
one hardly gaveit a thought. In France and Germany the chaps on the ground were 
able to press on virtually regardless of enemy air, and with far fewer casualties than 
they had any right to expect. The late C.I.G.S. has constantly stressed the vitcl 
importance of air superiority. I quote verbatim from one of his many statements on 
the subject : “ the first and basic principle is that you must win the air battle before 
you embark on the land or sea battle.”” As a matter of fact I think he overstates his 
case there ; and there may be a lesson in that. You may have to embark on the land 
or sea battle before the air battle is won. I think it would be dangerous for the Army 
to get into the way of thinking that they cannot fight unless we have air superiority. 
They may have to ; just as the Germans had to, and did very well in defence ; in fact, 
Rommel hustled the 8th Army back to the Alamein position in the Summer of 1942, 
when he by no means had air superiority. But it is quite certain you will not win 
the land battle unless you have pretty well got command of the air ; you will not be 
able to turn to the offensive which is the only road to victory on land, as at sea and 
in the air. : 

1“ The Strategic Bomber Offensive against Germany ” in the JouRNAL for May, 1948. 
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The point I dé want to impress upon you is that this happy state of affairs was 
not due to the fighters which could be seen overhead ; or at least only in small part. 
One can get temporary local air superiority by using fighters well—as we did for 
instance at Dunkirk ; but that is a precarious and very local affair. The thing that 
produced that extraordinary degree of air supremacy was the relentless, day in night 
out, ding-dong pressure against the heart of Germany, starting from small beginnings 
back in 1940, and culminating in that terrific Anglo-American onslaught that reduced 
Germany to a rubble-heap. The main air war in fact was fought out over Germany, 
and not over England, or our narrow seas, or over the land battlefields. It threw them 
on the defensive and kept them there until, by the end of the War, the cream of their 
remaining crews had been concentrated in their night-fighter force in Germany, and 
they were producing hardly any bombers but more fighters than the British and 
Americans put together, which we were destroying almost as quickly as they were 
produced. 


Do not ever make any mistake about what it was to which the Armies owed 
the air superiority which enabled them to do their job so well: it was primarily 
Bomber Command and the U.S. 8th and 15th Air Forces, operating from England 
and the Foggia airfields in Italy. 

Now about the other major strategic result—the direct effect on Germany. 
What were we getting at ? What was (so to speak) the “ Intention ” para. of the 
Operation Order ? Well, it varied, of course ; for instance, for the few months before 
D-Day in 1944, the aim was to paralyse German rail movement in Northern France. 
But that was not the bomber offensive in the sense that I am using the term here ; 
it was a temporary and extremely valuable tactical employment of the bomber forces 
to help the Army get ashore and stay ashore. And how successful it was. Read 
Shulman’s book Defeat in the West if you want to know what the Germans thought 
about it. 


But, as I say, that was a temporary diversion, and I think the “ Intention ”’ para. 
of the main bomber offensive against Germany is best summed up in the words of 
the famous Casablanca directive from the Combined Chiefs of Staff to the Allied 
Bomber Forces in January, 1943: “‘ The progressive destruction and dislocation of 
the German military, industrial and economic system, and the undermining of the 
morale of the German people to a point where their capacity for armed resistance is 
fatally weakened.” And that, as a matter of fact, is just about what happened in 
the next two and a half years. There were occasional diversions, such as the bombing 
of the French railways I have just mentioned and close tactical co-operation in the 
land battle, at Caen and Wesel, for instance. The directive was occasionally given 
more precision by supplementary directives on priorities. But in the end the German 
military, industrial and economic system was so dislocated and destroyed that the 
capacity of the German people for armed resistance was fatally weakened. 


I do not say that we always chose the right objectives or that we made no 
mistakes. There was, I think, a good deal of unnecessary destruction. It is clear 
from our experience in the past three years that destruction as an end in itself is 
folly ; it is a self-defeating object. Remember old Foch’s maxim that war is not the 
supreme object, because after war there is peace. But it is easy to be wise after the 
event, and remember what I have already mentioned—our lack of experience. This 
was the first Air War and we just did not know what people could stand. We over- 
estimated the effect of bombing on morale and we underestimated the recovery 
factor. I still think these two factors were among the greatest miracles of history. 
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I would never have believed that the morale of a people would stand up to what the 
Germans endured. Would we have stood it, I wonder? Cast your minds back to, 
say, 16th April or roth May, 1941, when London was attacked with under 500 tons 
a night ; or to Liverpool in the days leading up to 8th May in that same year. I am 
rather afraid that this may be a direction in which the totalitarian police State has 
an advantage over a free democracy. Again, who, having seen Germany after 
V.E.-day, would have believed that, as one example only, late in 1944 the German 
aircraft industry under the supreme direction of that genius, Albert Speer, could have 
been producing over two thousand fighters a month? It is an almost unbelievable 
example of the recovery factor, of what can be done by dispersal, underground 
working, slave labour and so on, even in the face of air bombardment on the 1944 
scale. I do not think anyone can really be blamed for not having foreseen that. 


I am not saying that the air forces did this all alone or could, in the circumstances 
as they existed in the years 1943 to 1945, have brought about the surrender of 
Germany without a land invasion of the Continent. Neither do I say that they could 
not have done so if our national resources had been allocated somewhat differently. 
Speer seems to have thought they could have. He said under examination after the 
War: ‘‘ The attacks on the synthetic oil industry would have sufficed without the 
impact of purely military events to render Germany defenceless.” But to follow that 
up would only lead us into unprofitable speculation. What I do say—and this is not 
a matter of opinion but of historical fact which no one can doubt who has read the 
German documents—is that, if the Allied armies had marked time when they reached 
the German frontiers, Germany would still have had to surrender just about when she 
did. On 15th March, Speer reported to Hitler on the results of the bomber offensive, 
‘‘ the final collapse of the German economy can be counted on with certainty within 
four to eight weeks . . . after this collapse even military continuation of the War 
will become impossible.” He was dead right. Yet we are told that the bomber 
offensive had no decisive results ! 


An interesting point is that the target systems whose destruction and dislocation 
in the main brought about this result were oil and rail transportation, and those were 
the two target systems to which the Air Staff gave first priority in September, 1939. 
We had frequently to depart from them in the following years, mainly because we 
had neither the strength nor the right bombs nor the technical ability to bomb 
sufficiently accurately in the earlier years. — 


So much for Europe. Now let us glance for a moment at the Far East. If you 
have read accounts of those tremendous operations by the United States’ forces in 
the Pacific, you will realize that they are well worth studying: the great air-sea 
battles of Midway and the Coral Sea, the bitter fighting on Guadalcanal and Tarawa ; 
all those operations which led up to the capture and establishment of air bases in the 
Marianas and Liukius. But do not let our admiration of the gallantry, the ingenuity 
and the colossal feats of organization on the part of the U.S. Navy, Army and 
Marines blind us to the fact that Japan, with a vast army still intact and in possession 
of huge areas of the Asiatic mainland and archipelago, was reduced to abject un- 
conditional surrender by the heavy bomber, without a single Allied soldier setting 
foot on Japanese soil. My personal belief is that the same thing would have 
happened, possibly a little later, if we had never dropped the atomic bomb. The 
Air Force could not have done that to Japan without the help of the Army and Navy 
who got their bases for them; and an important contributory cause was the 
destruction of the bulk of their Navy and merchant shipping—also to a considerable 
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extent by air power. The moral surely is this: a nation that loses command of the 
air over its territory and over its vital sea communications can in these days be 
knocked out by air power. 

The title of this article is “‘ The Past Development of Air Power.” It is a waste 
of time digging into the past except as a mine of experience applicable to the future. 
Bear in mind what I have already said about our 1945 methods and weapons being 
obsolete now. Examine the lessons of the past critically. I am not concerned here 
to try to prophesy about the future. There never has been a time when the future 
of war was more shrouded in uncertainty. A good deal of nonsense is being talked 
about it, from one extreme where the atom bomb is going to win a future war over 
the week-end, to the other where it is no more ‘than just another rather more un- 
pleasant bang. It is curious that the most confident predictions about the nature of 
a future war seem so often to come from people with the least practical experience of 
the last one. 

I am going to confine myself to four simple predictions. Unless we command 
the air over these islands we are done for, even more certainly than we should have 
been last time ; unless we have air superiority in the battle zone it does not matter 
how many T.A. or any other sort of divisions we have, they will not avail; unless 
we can protect our convoys we shall starve ; and finally, if we try to be strong 
everywhere we shall be strong enough nowhere, and certainly not in the air which 
is absolutely vital to our existence as a nation. 








THE U.S. NAVAL TECHNICAL MISSION TO JAPAN? 


N the Summer of 1945, when the tremendous momentum of our drive was 
| up the islands of the Pacific and bringing close the planned invasion of 

the Japanese homeland itself, the United States Navy established a mission to 
determine the position of the Japanese in the field of naval technology. 


How did the design and construction of their warships compare with ours ? 
What range and power had their guns ? How heavy was their armour and what was 
its metallurgy ? Were they ahead of us in electronics development? The Navy 
wanted the answers to these and many other technical questions. 


To obtain the desired information, investigators had to enter Japan with the 
Occupation forces, before manufacturing plants, equipment, materials, and records 
could be destroyed and experienced personnel dispersed. 


The U.S. Naval Technical Mission to Japan, better known as NavTechJap, 
was established on 14th August, 1945, by an order of the Commander-in-Chief and 
Chief of Naval Operations. The purpose of the Mission was to survey all Japanese 
scientific and technological developments of interest to the Navy and Marine Corps 
in the Japanese Islands of Kyushu, Shikoku, Honshu, Hokkaido; in China; and in 
Korea South of Latitude 38°N. This involved the seizure of intelligence material, 
its examination and study, the interrogation of personnel and, finally, the preparation 
of reports which would appraise the technological status of the Japanese Navy and 
Japanese industry. : 

The surrender of the Japanese in mid-August required that the basic organization 
be equipped and prepared to leave Pearl Harbour by 1st September, 1945—approxi- 
mately two weeks after the direttive establishing the Mission had been issued—in 
order to obtain the advantages of early exploitation of targets. 

Within a period of three weeks from the initial landing at Sasebo, technical 
intelligence teams stemming from the headquarters of the Mission at Sasebo had 
entered Tokyo, Yokohama, Yokosuka, Kure, Hiroshima, Osaka, Nagoya, Kyoto, 
Maizuru, Matsugawa, Kochi, Fukuyama, Okayama, Nagasaki, Kumamoto, Moji, 
Shimonoseki, Kagoshima, and Fukuoka, with or shortly after the initial landing of 
the Army or Marine units in these cities. 


Within four weeks technical intelligence teams were established in or within 
easy reach of all major industrial centres in the main Japanese Islands, and teams 
had entered China and Korea. The purpose was to spread out available talent at 
headquarters quickly so that qualified representatives of the Mission would be avail- 
able in all parts of the Empire to evaluate targets, to interrogate Japanese naval and 
civilian personnel and to report, in summary form, the intelligence value of that 
area. A secondary purpose was to provide qualified Navy personnel in each area 
who could clear all naval equipment for demolition and who could, when necessary, 
instruct Army or Marine personnel in methods of demolition. 

The primary objective of the Mission was to find, investigate, examine, evaluate, 
and report on Japanese naval equipment, documents, and practices. Before the 
cessation of hostilities, the Office of Naval Intelligence was ready with a publication : 





1 This account of the investigations of the U.S. Naval Technical Mission to Japan 
directly after the Surrender in August, 1945, is compiled by extracts from the article 
written for the United States Naval Institute Proceedings, January, 1949, by Captain 
Winthrop Slocum, U.S. Naval Reserve. It is published by courtesy of that Journal. 
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‘ Intelligence Targets—Japan.”” This was a series of pamphlets stating the Navy 
Department’s requirements for intelligence exploitation in Japan. It represented 
the co-ordinated demands of Cominch and C.N.O., the Bureaus of Ships, Ordnance, 
Aeronautics, Yards and Docks, Medicine and Surgery, Office of Research and In- 
ventions, Naval Research Laboratory, and other technical activities. The targets 
contained therein emphasized naval interest entirely; nevertheless, they had also 
been co-ordinated with the War Department Intelligence Collection Committee for 
such instances where War Department interests paralleled those of the Navy. 


In many instances it was necessary to do more than simply investigate the 
material on hand. For example, a new model, 20-cylinder Diesel engine was about 
50 per cent. completed when Japan surrendered and all construction and development 
of war material stopped. The engine showed promising possibilities. The originating 
Japanese engineers and scientists were located and brought back to complete its 
construction at the expense of the Japanese government. Upon completion, tests 
were run under NavlechJap supervision, to determine its performance. 


The search for data and equipment on Japanese petroleum research seemed 
hopeless until the remains of a laboratory were discovered at Ofuna. Most of the 
documents, data, etc., were said to have been destroyed, but enough remained to 
indicate that a sizeable establishment was once in operation there. Again the Japan- 
ese engineers, draftsmen, scientists, and research men formerly employed in the 
laboratory were assembled to duplicate plans, drawings, and experimental date 
which had been developed. Strangely enough, the Japanese scientists took consider- 
able pride in accomplishing this work to demonstrate the extent of their advancement. 
The net result was a complete disclosure of Japan’s petroleum research. 


NavTechJap investigators, unarmed and often alone, visited scores of places 
in Japan, both urban and rural, and never once were molested or threatened. Usually 
the American was ignored, little curiosity being displayed by Japanese adults. 
When the Japanese were asked for information, friendliness and willing co-opera- 
tion were the general rule. 

Of considerable interest was the observation that the Japanese Army and Navy 
both deliberately spurned the Japanese scientist, whose knowledge, laboratories, 
and research equipment might have contributed so much toward a more successful 
prosecution of the War by the Japanese. The scientist recognized this and felt deeply 
injured over the lack of confidence in his ability and his loyalty. Little organized 
research was carried on during the War outside of the Army and Navy. A corollary 
to this is the fact that by such policy Japan failed, in general, to realize those tre- 
mendous and permanent scientific advances that the modern nation gains from huge 
wartime expenditures for research. 

The common concept that the Japanese lack originality and are merely an 
imitative people is in need of qualification. They entered the fields of science and 
mechanical industry only a comparatively few years ago. The sensible thing was to 

engage in wholesale copying until they caught up with other countries. Had they 
proceeded independently in scientific research and discovery, they would always have 
been fifty years behind.. The Japanese may be especially adept at copying, but evi- 
dence of their originality and ingenuity is not lacking. 

The Japanese received very little effective help from the Germans or the Italians. 
It is true that the Japanese I-400 type submarines were equipped with schnorkel, but 
it is understood that the Japanese saw a German submarine in Hong Kong and copied 
the schnorkel features. A Japanese submarine crew was sent to Germany for training, 
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but all hands were lost on the trip back. Some assistance was received from Germany 
pertaining to electronics, but Japan was still well behind us in the design of this 
equipment. Such information as the Japanese obtained was largely of a general 
rather than specific nature. The single important exception seems to have been the 
assistance given by Germany in the sonar field. Some of the Japanese equipment 
was almost an exact copy of captured British equipment. 

At the time of the Pearl Harbour attack, Japan had a strong and well-equipped 
navy, with ships that were of good design and rugged construction. Three of them— 
the battleships ‘‘ Yamato ”’ and ‘“‘ Musashi,” and the aircraft carrier ‘‘ Shinano,” 
were the largest and, in many respects, the most powerful warships in the World. 
The.“ Yamato” and ‘‘ Musashi’”’ had a standard displacement of 63,000 tons each 
(when fully loaded, 73,000 tons) and a speed of 28 knots. Their main battery, con- 
sisting of nine 46 cm. (18.1-in.) guns, had a maximum range of 45,000 yards. This 
is noteworthy in itself, since they were the largest naval guns in the World. 

To match this, the largest United States battleships were the “‘ North Carolina ” 
and ‘‘ Washington,” of 35,000 tons standard displacement, 28 knots speed, and a 
main battery of nine 16-in. guns. 

During the latter part of the War, surface ship production was largely abandoned 
by the Japanese in favour of submarine production, and during 1944 they brought 
out the I-400 class—three huge submarines whose primary mission undoubtedly 
was the bombing of the Panama Canal and cities on the West coast of the United 
States. They had a displacement of 5,550 tons each, a length of 400 feet, a maximum 
speed of 19.7 knots surfaced and 7 submerged, and cruising range of 34,000 miles at 
16 knots. Eight torpedo tubes and one 5.5-in. deck gun comprised the armament. 
In addition, in a hangar tube (11:6 ft. diameter) on the main deck, each submarine 
carried three bombing planes, each weighing about four tons, capable of 290 knots 
speed, and carrying a bomb of 0.8 tons or one 18-in. airplane torpedo. 

By comparison, our largest submarine was the “‘ Nautilus,” with a displacement 
of 2,730 tons, a length of 371 feet, a speed of 17 knots surfaced and 8.5 submerged, 
and a cruising range of 15,000 miles. The armament consisted of eight tubes for 
2I-in. torpedoes, and two 5-in. guns which were later replaced by 3-in. 

The Japanese developed very successfully torpedoes of three different types, 
using pure oxygen, air, and electricity for propulsion. There was nothing unusual 
about the 18-in. air-driven torpedo, but the 21-in. electric type, with a range of 
7,500 yards at 30 knots, was an effective weapon because it left no wake and was easy 
to manufacture ; hence it was used extensively. 


In time of war, persons of every nationality show unlimited courage and self- 
sacrifice, but never before was the willingness of the individual soldier to destroy 
himself so incorporated into the wartime policy of a nation. When Japan was forced 
to change from offensive to defensive warfare, she realized it would cost the lives of 
many brave men, but coolly and efficiently she devised plans and equipment which 
would take numerous enemy lives in exchange for each native son. 


The best known of these implements of self-destruction was the Kamikaze plane, 
or dive bomber, which was considered not so much a projectile carrier as the projectile 
itself, with a human being as part of its steering and control mechanism, The men 
who volunteered for this one-way ride were a select group of Japan’s best pilots, and 
there were always more volunteers than planes, 


The Baka Bomb and its human control was a variation of the same idea of death 
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in and from the air. This was a small jet plane or glider, with a pilot locked in, along 
with a heavy load of high explosive. It was carried under the fuselage of a larger 
plane which launched it a few miles from its target. On the surface of the water, it 
took the form of Shimyo—a small special attack boat which utilized the explosive 
charge in its bow by ramming the side of the intended victim. These motor boats 
were collected in special attack basins along the coast or were carried on mother ships. 
Such suicide craft were manned by middle school boys of 15 and 16 years of age. . It 
is reported that an ample supply of volunteer pilots was obtained because of special 
privileges, early responsibility, fast promotion, and the promise of a posthumous 
monetary award to the volunteer’s parents. 

Underwater opportunities for destruction stimulated the Japanese imagination. 
The Kaztten (“ Great Undertaking ’’) was a one-man submarine which was substantially 
an altered torpedo having human control, and with additional fuel capacity inserted 
between the torpedo warhead and the torpedo engine. Six Kaiten were carried on 
the decks of I-type submarines and connected by tubes through which the pilot could 
enter the torpedo and start on his journey without the submarine having to surface. 
These midget or suicide submarines were manned by young volunteers of 18 to 20 
years, attracted by much the same inducements offered the Shinyo pilots. The Japan- 
ese claimed great success in the encounters between Kaiten and enemy shipping. 


The Japanese also had amphibious tanks, 35 feet long, that rode ‘‘ piggy back ”’ 
on submarines. In preparation for an attack, the submarine would surface, and, 
after the tank had drained, it would be boarded by a crew of one officer and six men 
and a landing party of 35 men. The tank would then be driven off the sub, or the 
latter would submerge, leaving the water-borne tank ready to proceed under her own 
power. When the Nipponese strategy turned defensive in 1944, these sea-going tanks 
were modified to include torpedo cradles. Upon reaching an objective, both tor- 
pedoes would be released at short range. No attempt to return ashore for re-loading 
would have been made, as the expendable tank would have simply been scuttled 
on the spot, and the brave but hapless crew would join their honourable ancestors. 
(These mechanical oddities were never known to have been used operationally, al- 
though about a hundred were built.) 


Still another, though less well-known suicide group, was the Fukuryu, or “‘ Crouch- 
ing Dragons.”’ Had the War reached the stage of repelling an amphibious landing on 
the shores of Honshu, the Fukuryu were prepared and equipped to walk underwater 
and ram an explosive bomb against the hull of an enemy landing craft. These under- 
water Kamtkazes wore diving suits equipped with two oxygen tanks, submarine-type 
air cleaning devices, and tubes for liquid food, and could operate effectively in water 
50 feet deep ; they could walk underwater more than a mile an hour, and could stay 
underwater for ten hours. At the end of the War 4,000 Fukuryus were at the Yokosuka 
Naval Base, of whom 1,200 were fully trained. 


_. Loss of much of her shipping capacity and the resulting fuel and food shortage 
caused Japan to give consideration to suggestions by her oceanographers that ocean 
currents be utilized for transportation of necessities. Since go per cent. of the drift 
bottles set adrift in the Japanese Sea off the East-coast of Korea reached the northern 
part of Honshu, it seemed feasible to use the Kuroshio (Japan Current) for the trans- 
portation of soya beans from Manchuria and other goods from Formosa, Nansei 
Shoto, etc., to Japan proper. A small wooden ship of 200 tons was successfully 
floated from Fusan to Honshu. Then plans were made for floating metal drums 
which would drift below the surface, but some in every lot would be equipped with 
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radios and at intervals would rise and be contacted by land stations in order that their 
movements could be traced. Loss of the Philippines, meantime, prevented carrying 
out the plan. 


Japan was far behind us in the field of electronics, but her experiments with a 
“ Death Ray ” may have the unique outcome of saving countless lives threatened by 
tuberculosis. These experiments showed a pronounced effect on the lungs of the 
animals tested, and further research was contemplated toward a possible cure for 
tuberculosis. It was noticed that higher frequencies affected the brain. The in- 
vestigators realized that heat was an evident factor, but were sure that frequency 
was important also. The frequency characteristic could be associated with the 
resonance dimensions of the head and body respectively. It is quite possible that 
Japanese or American investigators may. develop treatment for tuberculosis and for 
certain brain disorders that will have great therapeutic value. A mass chest X-ray 
programme for the diagnosis of tuberculosis was interrupted by the War, but Japan 
was using an “ immunization ” technique that should be further investigated. 


The Japanese medical officers observed that most cases of night-blindness 
occurred with pilots having liver trouble and whose secretion of the bile was not 
normal. Acting on this hint, they developed a preparation named Migozai whose 
ingredients stimulate the secretion of the bile and the absorption of Vitamin A, so 
necessary for the retina of the eye. The vision of the dark-adapted eye when taking 
this preparation improved from 1} to 2,times. This means that, looking at the same 
object, the eye can see it from twice the distance. 


More notable, and certainly more far reaching, is the discovery of two drugs by 
Japanese who were searching for some therapeutic agent resembling chlorophyll, 
with its power of converting sunlight into energy. These were derived from neocyaine 
and named Koha and Shiko (meaning Rainbow Wave and Violet Light). The drugs 
improve general body resistance and stimulate regeneration of tissue. The Japanese 
have demonstrated remarkable results with these when used in leprosy cases. Burns 
and frostbite responded with gratifying acceleration, while benzine burns and boiling 
water burns, especially, showed quick improvement. 


Of considerable interest is an unusual type of hangar construction that the 
Japanese had developed. It was called the “‘ Diamond Truss,” from the diamond- 
shaped pattern formed by the intersecting arches. It is in reality a hangar made of 
a series of intersecting skew arches. In this novel design, the skewed arches form the 
longitudinal bracing of the structure in addition to taking the regular loading. The 
design resulted in a tremendous saving of steel. At first glance it would appear 
that the cost of fabrication of such an unorthodox structure would be prohibitive, 
but actually no bent plates or structural shapes were necessary, and standardization 
on the size of hangars kept the steel detailing to a minimum. The entire structural 
frame is made up of plates and angles. To avoid complicated framing at the inter- 
sections of the arches, the top and bottom chords of the arches were cut and framed 
into gusset plates. This type of construction might well receive consideration by 
our architects and builders for any structure where large roofing areas are involved, 
such as hangars, garages, factory and mill buildings, armouries, and gymnasia. 


Petroleum was the ‘ Achilles Heel” in the Japanese armour, and her lack of 
this precious fuel was the fundamental cause of her downfall. When the Japanese 
super-battleship ‘‘ Yamato ” made her suicidal sortie South-West of Kyushu in the 
waning months of the War, she was powered by edible refined soya bean oil. U.S. 
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Navy planes sank the soya bean-burning warship on 7th April, 1945, when she was 
intercepted en route to attack American shipping at Okinawa. 

Lack of oil resources kept scores of Nipponese ships lying immobile in Kure and 
other ports, and many of her battleships and cruisers were sitting-duck targetg) 
easily sunk by bombs and torpedoes dropped by our airmen. 


Japan’s efforts to find substitute fuels were frantic (and to a limited extent 
effective), but entirely inadequate. Until the beginning of the War, the Japanese 
Navy’s chief source of Diesel and bunker fuel was imports from California. This stock- 
pile was exhausted in 1942, and cracked residues from Sumatra and Borneo crudes 
were then utilized as bunker fuels. In 1944, due to Japanese tanker losses to U.S. 
submarines, research and practical testing were undertaken on both diesel and boiler 
fuels to develop substitutes. By the Spring of 1945, aircraft carriers were utilized 
as tankers to bring motor gasoline from Singapore to be used as charging stock in 
the manufacture of even more desperately needed aviation fuel. 


Satisfactory Diesel fuels were produced from coconut oil, hydro cracked ; pressed 
copra oil ; esterified copra oil ; and soya bean oil. Pine root oil was used, too, but 
had a tendency to leave gummy deposits in the engine. A determined effort was 
made to develop an industry for converting coal into oil, but the results were com- 
paratively insignificant. As a matter of fact, the outputs of oil from shale at Fushan, 
until 1944, exceeded the combined output from all coal conversion processes. 


During the last year of the War the Japanese had considerable success with a 
programme for producing alcohol and using alcoholic aviation fuels ; for instance, 
they were able to produce one pound of ethyl alcohol from the fermentation of 
eleven pounds of sweet potatoes. This, in turn, necessitated vital decisions about 
which varieties of potatoes were best for food and which best for fuel, and how the 
two should be apportioned to keep the nation alive to fight. 


By the Spring of 1944, the supply of cane sugar and molasses from Formosa, 
Java, and the Philippines was decreasing, and more emphasis was placed on Man- 
churian grain as a raw material source of ethyl alcohol. Finally, butanol plants 
were converted to the production of ethylalcohol. Thus the Japanese were converting 
rubber into gasoline for war purposes, while in America gasoline was being converted 
into rubber. 


Such were some of the highlights reported by the Mission. In all, its investiga- 
tions resulted in the preparation and printing of 186 target reports ; 3,500 Japanese 
documents and 15,000 pieces of equipment were seized and shipped to the United 
States for further examination, The largest items were two 18.1-in. guns shipped 
from Kure, each 75 feet long and weighing 180 tons. The members of the Mission make 
no claims, but surely few Japanese naval secrets escaped the penetrating probe and 


searching spotlight of NavTech Jap. 
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AtrR CHIEF MARSHAL SIR EpGAar LupLow-HeEwiIrtT, G.C.B., G.B.E., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., M.C., in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN : Gentlemen, the Lecturer this afternoon is Sir Nelson Johnson, who 
is Director of the Meteorological Office and has been for ten years. He is also one of those 
few people who are qualified to speak, so far as the Air Force is concerned, from the point 
of view of the pilot as well as the meteorologist, as in the First World War he was a pilot 
in the R.F.C. He has also been distinguished for work on behalf of the War Office, 
although most of it is too secret to talk about. He was made a D.Sc, of London University 
for his work in that sphere, and so has very wide experience of Service questions. I think 
we shall find his lecture very informing and interesting. ‘ 


LECTURE 


HE impact of weather upon operations is naturally greatest in the case of 

[ the Royal Air Force, and it is therefore inevitable that in this lecture the 

emphasis will tend to fall upon air operations. It is, however, desired to 

stress from the outset that meteorology plays a vital part in operations by all three 

Services. There are, of course, special problems peculiar to each, which in the case 

of the Navy are the responsibility of the Naval Meteorological Service. But an 

attempt will be made to present the broad pattern of the subject in such a way that 

the representative of each Service will be able to see or work out for himself the 
application of the general principles to his own special problems. 


In the first place, it is interesting to note that the most important meteorological 
factors are the same for all three Services. 


Visibility is often the most important weather element. Even in these days of 
radio and radar aids, good visibility is of paramount importance to military aviation. 
It is necessary for locating a target as well as for facilitating the landing of aircraft 
on return to their bases. The significance of good visibility in naval operations, and 
conversely, the tactical employment of bad visibility, are fully recognized in Naval 
Staff circles. In the case of military operations on land visibility can play a decisive 
part, and it is suggested that there is scope for a wider tactical application of visibility 
than has been made in the past. . 

Next in importance to visibility, perhaps, comes cloud, which may affect the 
operations of all three Services not only by the amount of cloud in the sky, but also 
by the height of the cloud base above the ground or sea. 

Third on the list comes wind—both speed and direction. It may be the surface 
wind in the case of laying a smoke screen, or it may be the wind aloft in the case of 
navigating aircraft or correcting a trajectory for the gunner. 

There are many other meteorological elements which have to be taken into ac- 
count. From the Royal Air Force point of view there are the factors of ice-accretion, 
the violent turbulence which occurs in certain clpuds, and which may affect the safety 
of the aircraft, and the humidity of the upper atmosphere which may determine 
whether the photo-reconnaissance aircraft is liable to produce a ‘‘ condensation 
trail” and advertise itself to the enemy. 


The military commander in the field may likewise have to take temperature 
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into account, or rainfall, since with certain kinds of soil it may profoundly affect 
the performance of his vehicles. 


The paramount importance of snow must also be remembered. Its relatively 
infrequent occurrence in western Europe tends to obscure its potential importance, 
but there are possible theatres of war in which snow may be by far the most significant 
meteorological element for the military commander. 


In the case of a combined operation, the Commander-in-Chief is confronted 
with the effect of the weather upon all arms. Some of the requirements may be 
conflicting. A light wind for parachute troops may involve the risk of early morning 
fog, which would impede the movement of other arms. In such eases the advice of 
an experienced meteorological officer is essential to the Commander-in-Chief, both 
in the planning stage and also in the conduct of the actual operation. 


METEOROLOGY AND PLANNING 


It is difficult to over-emphasize the importance of bringing the meteorologist 
into consultation right at the start of the planning of an operation. This applies 
equally to Staff College exercises in time of peace, and to actual operations in war. 


In addition to indicating the combinations of weather elements which are 
possible, and those which are impossible, the meteorological adviser can provide 
statistics on the frequency of occurrence of various weather elements taken either 
individually or in combination. This information is, of course, specific to the theatre 
of operations and the time of year under consideration. 


An illustration of the kind of information that can be given is the question of 
rainfall in Tunisia, which, as already indicated, may profoundly affect the perform- 
ance of vehicles. The meteorologist will tell you that, on the average, the wettest 
month in Tunisia is December and the driest is July. He will also tell you that the 
average rainfall in Tunis for these two months is 2.4 inches and 0.1 inches respectively. 
But, although these are the average values, the actual rainfall for these months in 
any particular year may differ considerably from the average. The meteorologist 
accordingly works out the chances of the rainfall differing from the average by any 
desired amount. For example, he will tell you that for December the chances are 
about three to one against the rainfall being less than half the average, and about 
ten to one against the rainfall exceeding twice the average. Similar information 
can be given for any month and for any meteorological element. For example, it 
may be desired to know the chances of getting visibility less than a mile, or a com- 
bination of light wind (for landing) with clear sky (for air cover). The meteorologist 
can provide the answers to all these questions and many more like them. It takes 
time to carry out the necessary analysis, so the meteorologist must be given due warn- 
ing. Although it is not yet possible to predict the weather which will occur in a 

month next year, the type of information just referred to will enable the 
planner to lay his plans with the greatest chance of success, and it will prevent 
him from basing his plans upon assumed conditions that cannot occur. 

The correct procedure is for the planner to discuss the outline of his plan with 
the meteorologist right from the start. It-must be a personal discussion, and not 
merely a request in a written minute for certain specified meteorological statistics. 
It is always possible that some aspect may present itself to the meteorologist which 
is vital to the operation, but which would not be obvious to the planner no matter 
how many statistics he was given. 

The strategic and tactical employment of weather is too big a subject to deal with 
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fully in this lecture, but. it is hoped that enough has been said to indicate that weather 
is a factor which must be taken into account in the planning stage of any operation, 
whether at sea, on land or in the air. 


TECHNICAL AIDS TO FORECASTING 


Before going on to describe the meteorological organization provided to com- 
manders in the field to assist in the carrying out of operations, I propose to say some- 
thing about the technical aspects of weather forecasting—the special problems that 
arise in war and how they are dealt with. 


To make a weather forecast it is necessary to construct a synoptic chart. For 
forecasting in Western Europe such a chart may extend from the Ural Mountains 
to half-way across the Atlantic. Since weather travels, broadly speaking, from West 
to East, reports from the Atlantic are the most important on our chart. In peace, 
these reports are supplied by ships, but on the outbreak of war ships have to maintain 
wireless silence. In an attempt to obtain reports from the Atlantic, the Germans 
made floating buoys which could be placed in the Atlantic Ocean by submarines. 
The casing of the buoy consisted of a steel tube about 30 feet long and 20 inches in 
diameter, surmounted by a tubular aerial some 25 feet high. Meteorological elements, 
carried inside the casing, measured barometric pressure, air temperature and sea 
temperature, and the readings were sent out automatically by radio every six hours. 


. Whilst ingenious, instruments of this type suffer from the fact that they do not 
give the information which would be of greatest value to the forecaster, viz., the 
state of the sky and wind direction and speed. The buoy has the further dis- 
advantage that its position is constantly changing. 


Other methods were employed by the British to obtain weather reports from the 
sea areas. At first, weather reporting ships were sent out, but with the intensification 
of the German submarine campaign, this method was abandoned. Our second 
method of getting reports from the sea areas was by means of aircraft specially 
provided and equipped to carry out weather reconnaissance. The Atlantic Ocean 
was covered by several routes, including one emanating from Iceland. Another 
route ran 700 miles northwards from the Shetland Islands, whilst yet another route 
lay over the North Sea. Some of these flights are still in operation. The flights 
were planned to secure observations both near sea level and at high levels. The out- 
ward flight was normally made at about 1,500 feet above the sea, with descents every 
250 miles to obtain a pressure reading near sea level. At the outward end of the 
track, temperature and humidity observations were made during a spiral climb to 
about 18,000 feet. The aircraft returned halfway to its base at this height and then 
descended to 1,500 feet again, thus giving the vertical distribution of temperature 
and humidity at the half-way position. Each of these long flights of about 1,500 
miles was made every 12 hours—one sortie by day and one by night. For this duty 
Halifax aircraft were provided by the R.A.F. and specially trained meteorologists 
were carried to make the observations. 

The instrumental equipment included dry and wet bulb thermometers, a special 
aneroid barometer and a radio-altimeter. Non-instrumental observations were made 
of cloud, visibility, precipitation, sea disturbance and swell. Wind speed and direction 
were derived from the drift of the aircraft. 

In addition to these Halifaxes which flew on fixed courses at regular times, other 


‘aircraft were used for making ad hoc weather reconnaissances in connection with 


specific operations. Most of these flights were undertaken for the benefit of Bomber 
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Command. The route chosen did not necessarily lead to the proposed target ; the 
aim was frequently to secure information about the weather, and particularly the 
cloud, which was moving towards the target and likely to be there at the time of the 
projected raid. High speed aircraft of the Spitfire type, operating at great heights, 
were used for this purpose. 


Another method that was developed for obtaining meteorological information 
affords an illustration of turning to advantage something that is normally a nuisance. 
The loud cracks or “‘ atmospherics ”’ which are at times heard on every radio receiving 
set are produced by lightning flashes, sometimes several hundred miles away. Some 
years before the War, Sir Robert Watson-Watt had shown that the location of a 
lightning flash could be fixed by observing its apparent bearing from the two ends of 
a measured base-line. A method was thus at hand for ascertaining the existence and 
location of distant thunderstorms. The method would show, for example, when there 
were thunderstorms over Germany or on any part of the route to be taken by R.A.F. 
aircraft. Since thunderstorms are also frequently associated with the cold fronts 
of depressions, here was a means of obtaining information about depressions and 
fronts approaching from the Atlantic. 


The technique of the method consists in erecting two vertical frame aerials, 
one oriented in a N-S direction and the other in an E-W direction. If a lightning 
flash occurs due North of such an aerial system, the frame aerial pointing N-S 
will be fully affected and that pointing E-W not at all. In the same way, if a light- 
ning flash occurs to the East, the frame aerial pointing in that direction will receive 
the maximum signal strength whilst the N-S aerial will record nothing. A lightning 
flash occurring between North and East will produce effects in both frame aerials 
depending upon its bearing from them. To indicate the relative strengths of the 
signals received by the two frame aerials use is made of a cathode ray tube so arranged 
that the spot of light is drawn out in a vertical direction by signals received by the 
N-S aerial and in a horizontal direction by signals received by the E-W aerial. 
By graduating the circumference of the cathode ray tube with a circular scale it is 
possible to observe directly the bearing of a lightning flash by reading the inclination 
of the line produced on the cathode ray tube. 


There are four such observing stations in the British Isles located in Bedfordshire, 
Cornwall, Northern Ireland and East Scotland. The stations are inter-connected by 
telephone to enable the officer controlling the observations to instruct the other three 
observers which lightning flashes to record. Observations are made every three 
hours, or more frequently when there is much thunderstorm activity. The effective 
range of the equipment is about 1,500 miles. 


The extensive use of aircraft during the War made it necessary to obtain con- 
tinuous and accurate information about the winds aloft. The pre-war method of 
“ following ” a pilot balloon by means of a theodolite is subject to the serious limita- 
tion that it fails when the sky is cloudy. In the very early days of radar, the possibil- 
ity of using this technique for wind finding was examined, but at that time the accur- 
acy was not sufficient. The meteorologist, in collaboration with the National Physical 
Laboratory, therefore evolved a method based on radio direction finding, which proved 
of the greatest value. This method will not be described in detail because it has now 
been superseded by the radar method ; but in illustration of the important results 


given by the earlier method we may quote the case of gth November, 1944. At. 


noon on that day the wind velocity at 30,000 feet was 80 miles per hour, whilst by 
midnight it had increased to over 200 miles per hour. Besides showing the existence 
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of these strong winds, radio wind finding thus warned us how rapidly the wind at 
these heights is liable to change. 


In the radar method of wind finding a balloon of about 8 feet diameter is filled 
with hydrogen so that it rises at a rate of about 1,000 feet a minute. It has suspended 
beneath it a special radar reflector, made of metallized paper stretched over a light 
wooden framework—something like a boy’s kite. The balloon with its “ reflector ”’ 
is, of course, carried by the wind, and by tracking them by radar we obtain the wind 
speed and direction all the way up to 60,000 feet within an hour—cloud or no cloud. 


But it is not sufficient merely_to measure the wind aloft as it happens to be at 
the moment. To meet the needs of aviation it is necessary to forecast what the wind 
and the weather at these heights will be in 12 or 24 hours’ time. This can be done 
only by constructing synoptic charts for these levels similar to the ground level 
charts with which we are all familiar. The approximate levels for which upper air 
charts are generally drawn are 10,000 feet, 18,000 feet and 30,000 feet. These 
upper air charts not only permit forecasts being made of the conditions aloft, but 
assist in the making of accurate forecasts of the weather to be expected at the ground. 


To measure the pressure, temperature and humidity aloft, the meteorologist 
uses an instrument called a radio-sonde. This ingenious instrument, which weighs 
about two pounds, is sent up on a similar balloon to that used to carry the radar 
reflector for wind finding. Usually, in fact, the same balloon carries both radar 
reflector and radio sonde. As the radio sonde is borne aloft it measures the pressure, 
temperature and humidity of the air continuously, and automatically signals the 
readings to the observer on the ground, who tunes his wireless set to pick up the 
signals. 

It is not proposed to go into the technical details of the radio sonde ; suffice it 
to say that it operates on the principle that the meteorological elements are made to 
vary the frequency of the radio signals sent out. The instruments are necessarily 
rather expensive, costing about {£4 each, but they provide information which is. 
indispensable to the forecaster, and which cannot readily be obtained in any other 
way. 

There are seven radio sonde stations in the British Isles, not including the Ocean 
Weather Ships.: _ 


METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION IN WAR 


From the account which has just been given of some of the recent aids to fore- 
casting, it will be realized that the first requirement in a forecasting organization is 
a Centre for the collection and digestion of the technical information which these 
aids provide. A selection of the basic observations is then broadcast to all operational 
meteorological units, together with the result of the analysis made by the Centre. 
This “ derived ” information includes the location of high and low pressure systems 
and the positioning of the associated warm and cold fronts. It also includes a pre- 
diction of what the weather chart will look like in 12 or 24 hours’ time. This is done 
not only in respect of ground level, but also for one or more selected levels in the upper 
air. The advice issued by the Centre gives a general appreciation of the meteorological 
situation and a verbal forecast of the movements and developments that are expected 
to occur. 





1 Actually upper air charts are plotted for ‘ pressure surfaces,” e.g. 700, 500 and 
300 millibars. 
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By this means the meteorological units with Service formations are supplied 
with the essence of the meteorological situation as seen by the experts at the Centre, 
who also have at their disposal more information than it is possible to issue to every 
unit in the field. It also enables the units in the field to be kept small. 


The information issued by the Centre is of a general character, and it becomes 
the duty of the meteorological units at formations to apply this knowledge to their 
special problems, .and to work out the detailed forecasts for the particular operations 
for which they are responsible for giving meteorological advice. To illustrate how 
this is done in practice, let us take the case of Bomber Command of the Royal Air 
Force. At the Command Headquarters, the Chief Meteorological Officer has his 
forecasting unit which is linked to the main centre and keeps him continuously au fait 
with the meteorological situation. At each Group Headquarters there is a Senior 
Meteorological Officer with a similar forecasting unit, and at each Operational Station 
there are meteorological briefing officers with assistants who maintain a continuous 
sequence of synoptic charts. 


On the basis of the information given by his Chief Meteorological Officer first 
thing’in the morning, the A.O.C.-in-C. selects his target for the following night. The 
Chief Meteorological Officer immediately arranges a “ telephone conference’ with 
the Senior Meteorological Officers at all the Group Headquarters, and including the 
Chief Forecaster at the main Forecasting Centre. The meteorological situation and 
the anticipated developments are discussed in detail and an agreed forecast is decided 
upon. By this means, not only are the knowledge and opinion of many experts 
brought to bear upon the problem, but it ensures that the same technical advice is 
given to the Commander-in-Chief and all his Group Commanders. A second telephone 
conference is held later to confirm or amend the previous agreed forecast. The Senior 
Meteorological Officers at the Groups then inform the meteorological briefing officers 
at each airfield of the agreed forecast, so that all captains of aircraft and their 
navigators receive the fully co-ordinated advice of the Meteorological Service. 


The principles and procedure outlined in the previous paragraph represent the 
normal practice which is followed whenever more than one operational unit isinvolved. 
Thus, for the invasion of Normandy in 1944, the Chief Meteorological Adviser to the 
Supreme Commander conducted his twice or thrice daily telephone conferences with 
the Chief Meteorological Officers of all the Force Commanders—Naval, Army and 
Air Force, both British and American. 


The basic principle of the “agreed forecast’ is a very important one, and 
Commanders should always be ready to make available to their meteorological 
advisers the communications facilities which are necessary for securing “ agreed 
forecasts.” The provision of adequate signals facilities is vital to the meteorologist. 
Movement and development in the meteorological situation are constantly taking 
place, and the meteorological adviser cannot perform his task unless he is kept 
continuously supplied with the reports which constitute the raw material with which 
he works. 


The Signals Officer is the meteofologist’s best friend, and I would like to take 
this opportunity of acknowledging the unstinted co-operation which the Meteorological 
Se ern terete ne a ncn enmenar oe aapeaen infin fle: Mielétry, 
and from all his staff both at home and overseas. 
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THE FUTURE 


To conclude, let us try to picture the part which meteorology will play in a 
possible future war. 


The trend of military aviation is in the direction of greater speed and greater 
operating heights. At the enormous speeds which are now becoming possible, the 
weather conditions become more critical. The meteorologist must aim at providing 
forecasts of increased accuracy, and it is also clear that he will be required to forecast 
the conditions at greater heights than in the past. If long-range rockets are used, 
the heights to which meteorological information is required will be greater still. 


The meteorologist must also expect to be asked to forecast farther ahead than 
the 24 hours which is his present normal range. Research to this end is in progress 
both here and in other countries, but it would be wrong to hold out any hope of an 
early prospect of always being able to forecast developments more than a few days 
ahead. Even if regular forecasts for three or four days ahead become possible, the 
predictions are often likely to be in broad outline and not in detail. There is at 
present no prospect of being able to forecast weeks or months ahead. 


The demand by the Services for information about the conditions in the upper 
atmosphere coincides with what the meteorologist wants for the scientific study of 
his subject. It is now recognized that observations made at ground level will not 
take us very far, and that a full understanding of the events taking place in the 
atmosphere can be looked for only by a three dimensional approach to the problem. 


Although the meteorologist has still much to learn, his present knowledge can 
be of great assistance to the Services, and he is anxious to give them all the help he 
can, both in the planning and in the operational stage. 


DISCUSSION 


THE CHAIRMAN : May I start by asking a question myself ? Can you tell us, Sir Nelson, 
whether there is in sight any means of making forecasts still more reliable—this is no 
reflection on the Meteorological Office, because we all know that forecasting is not an 
exact science: it is a matter of deduction from ascertained data—but can you tell us 
whether there is anything in sight which will enable us to improve the accuracy of 
forecasting weather ? 


Tue LecrurerR: We have, as you know, a research committee which is studying 
meteorological problems generally, and amongst the problems is this question of improving 
forecasts. 

There are various ways of tackling the problem ; one is by studying the causes of our 
failures. Every week we hold a post-mortem on the forecasts which have been issued 
during the previous week, and we find out on what occasion we have gone wrong, Very 
occasionally a forecaster has erred, but I think you would be surprised to find how rarely 
that was the case. In by far the largest proportion of cases we have to write down, 
“‘ something has gone wrong here, contrary to what we expected. If we were confronted 
with the same situation, we should give the same forecast again ; here is a problem which 
requires investigating.”” In that way we have compiled a list of problems which we are 
tackling one by one. Some of them we hope to find answers to in a reasonably short time. 


One problem, for instance, is the speed of movement of depressions. If a depression 
is coming in from the Atlantic, we have to judge how fast it will move. If we estimate a 
speed of 30 miles an hour and it actually travels at 20 miles an hour, in twenty-four hours 
the depression is 240 miles out of position. In other words, it may come across during the 
night instead of during the day, giving a fine day and a wet night, instead of the reverse. 
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I think the study of the upper air conditions is the most likely to give us insight into 


what is taking place, and this line of approach to forecasting problems therefore holds ~ 


out the greatest hope of progress. 


Commopore R. Harrison, R.N.R.: I would like to ask the Lecturer if he would be 
so kind as to tell us how our weather forecasting compares with that of other nations now 
that there are weather forecasts broadcast in many languages. 


THe LecturRER : I think the answer to that is that we have nothing to be ashamed of. 
In fact, in international circles British stock stands pretty high. These various devices— 
‘‘ atmospherics ”’ locators, radio-sondes, radar wind-measurement, were all developed by 
us, and at the end of the War, when the international meteorological people got together 
again for the first time, those who had not been associated with us were surprised at the 
developments. In the last year or so, other services have been copying our methods, not 
only instrumental methods but the ways of utilizing the information which they give. 
These upper air instrumental methods enable one to plot charts not only for the surface 
but for levels at considerable heights. This is a conception which is entirely new to 
meteorology, and it was not till the end of the War that the rank and file—if I may call 
them so—came to learn about it, whereas we had already had several years experience on 
the subject. I think it can be taken that we have nothing to fear in comparison with 
other meteorological services. 


ComMODORE Harrison, R.N.R.: In that connection, is our geographical position 
favourable for obtaining observations as compared to the other countries of Europe to 
the East of us ? 


Tue Lecrurer: No, on the contrary, we are unfortunately placed. Most of the 
depressions come in from the West. We have to rely upon Ireland and our weather ships 
out in the Atlantic for indications of their approach. Sweden, on the other hand, has full 
information from the British Isles, which is much more detailed than anything we can 
hope to get from the ships; so we and France are the least favoured of the Western 
European nations—we, even less than the French, because we are nearer the tracks of 
depressions. 

CommoporeE Harrison, R.N.R.: The other countries are dependent on us ? 

Tue Lecturer: Yes, these other countries do depend on our reports. 


SoquapRon LeaDER WuitTinG : It would appear that there are three factors on which 
the value of a forecast may be assessed. These are its accuracy, its reliability and the 
relevancy of the material contained to the task in hand. 

The question of accuracy has already been considered. 

As regards reliability, it appears that even an agreed forecast varies in its reliability 
according to the meteorological conditions existing at the time that it is compiled. Can 
you not, therefore, help the user by giving with the forecast a reliability factor. For 
example, we are 80 per cent. certain that to-day’s forecast for the London area will be 
true. 

As regards relevancy of the information, it may be that unimportant details are 
included in forecasts, so tending to obscure the major issues in a mass of general informa- 
tion. Such a situation can easily arise if the Meteorological Office is not in touch with its 
users’ requirements. How then does it ensure that it is in close association with the 
Service departments that are the users, so leading to the production of a reliable forecast 
of the type required. 

May I add that this question of keeping the Meteorological Office on the rails has a 
corollary in the field of meteorological research. Here the field of investigation is so wide 
that our limited resources must be carefully channelized so that the more immediate and 
pressing problems receive the priority attention they deserve; and this cannot be done 
unless the Services effectively liase with the Meteorological Office and state their 
requirements. , 
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Tue Lecturer: On the question of reliability, for many purposes we attach 
*‘ confidence ’’ letters to forecasts. We call them A, BorC. ‘ A” means that the fore- 
caster has great confidence in the forecast—something he would put his shirt on; “B”’ 
means that he is pretty confident ; and “ C ” that he is not very certain. I do not think 
it would be practical to assign numerical values instead of letters, but forecasts marked 
“A” will probably prove correct on over 90 per cent. of occasions. 


On the question of relevancy, it will be recalled that in my lecture I explained that 
whilst the main Forecast Centre issue their forecasts in general terms, there are meteoro- 
logical sections at all levels in the Service formations. The meteorologists here are in 
constant daily touch with the Service personnel, and it is one of their main functions to 
study the users’ requirements, and to frame their forecasts and other advice accordingly. 
To assist the meteorologist in appreciating the airman’s point of view, arrangements exist 
to enable fheteorological staff to fly as much as possible, and they are encouraged to take 
advantage of this to the full. 


Meteorologists attached to Service units are also required to look ahead, and by 
contact with the Service staffs, to learn the probable future needs of the Services. These 
needs are also carefully studied by the Meteorological Research Committee, on which the 
Air Staff have an official representative who can make sure that the problems of importance 
to the R.A.F. are included in the research programme and are given proper priority. The 
Army’s needs are watched by a senior representative of the Ministry of Supply. 


CapTaIn E, AttHam, R.N.: In this matter of forecasts we have, of course, moved a 
very long way from the old days when we worked by such formulae as that expressed in 
the old rhyme :— 


** When the rain’s before the wind, 
Halyards, sheets, and braces mind. 
When the wind’s before the rain, 
Hoist the topsails up again.” 


Nevertheless, old sailors and shepherds were traditionally supposed to be rather 
good forecasters of the weather, using little more than intuition. Shall I be suggesting a 
complete heresy if I say intuition does still come in, anyway in local forecasting, or has 
jt been completely discredited by scientific methods ? 


Looking into the future : we have reached a stage when we can be given information 
to forewarn us if the weather is going to be friendly to us or otherwise ; but I wonder if 
the Lecturer can say if there is a possibility that we may, if only in some small degree, 
be able to control the weather ? 


Tue Lecturer: On your first point, the Shepherd of Banbury is not altogether a 
fool. There are certain of these old saws which have been tested and found to work quite 
well. There is a little book called The Weather by Kimble and Bush, one of the Penguin 
series : it is very good value for the money, and in it the authors discuss a lot of these old 
saws and point out which of them hold good and which do not hold good. I won't say 
they all hold good, because they don’t ; but some of them do work out. I would not say 
it is intuition on the part of the sailor or the shepherd, but probably subconscious memory 
based on long experience. 


With regard to your second point, the question of controlling the weather, I do not 
think I can hold out any hope that this generation will see that done. The amount of 
energy required to deflect even a very small depression is perfectly astronomical. Sir 
Napier Shaw, in the 1914 War, did some calculations. It was suggested, somewhere 
about 1917, I think, that the Germans had deliberately created a small depression over 
the southern North Sea for one of their operations, and Sir Napier Shaw pointed out that 
in order to produce the small depression, which actually did occur, it would have been 
necessary for the Germans to put up a pumping station capable of pumping about 
30,000 tons of air a day, and to keep it operating for something like 7,000 years to remove 
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the necessary amount of air to create that depression. So I think any large-scale control 
of the weather is out of the question. 


On the other hand, I did mention earlier on that the question of control of the rainfall 
had come up. I would like to say a word or two about that. The Americans have looked 
into this question, and it is a very pretty thing from the scientific point of view. The 
method depends upon the fact that if you have water and ice at the same temperature, 
the water will evaporate rather faster than the ice. The water molecules escape from the 
liquid surface more readily than they can do from a solid crystal surface. The scientist 
usually expresses it in the words, ‘“‘ Vapour pressure over water is greater than vapour 
pressure Over ice at the same temperature.” It follows that, if you have a cloud of water 
particles and you introduce by some means a certain number of ice crystals, the water 
will evaporate and condense on the ice, and this will go on until the ice grows so much that 
it begins to fall in the form of a snowstorm. That is the principle of the méthod in its 
simplest form. An aeroplane was sent up to fly over the top of a cloud of super-cooled 
liquid particles, and to sprinkle carbon dioxide (CO,) snow on to the cloud. The pellets 
of this “‘ dry-ice ”’ fell through the cloud, and being very cold left a trail of fine ice crystals. 
The distillation from the water drops on to the ice crystals begins until the ice crystals 
grow into snowflakes, and then start to fall, and eventually get down to the warmer 
regions where they melt and form rain. That has been done, but I think the proper 
perspective is to regard it as an interesting scientific experiment. It requires critical 
conditions to make it work. Unless you have those conditions exactly right it won’t work, 
and what is more, you must have a very considerable depth—1o0,000 feet or so—of super- 
cooled cloud if you are going to produce any appreciable amount of rain. The requisite 
conditions are very close to those which give rise to natural rain. The experiments carried 
out in America have been examined, and it has been found that on every occasion that 
tain was produced artificially natural rain also fell within thirty miles from where the 

artificial rain was produced. These experiments therefore hold out no hope of producing 
rain in arid regions generally. 
Caprain ALTHAM: What about local fog dispersion ? 


Tue Lecturer: Yes, FIDO. In time of war, you can, of course, use it, and it has 
enormous psychological value. A bomber pilot going out on an operation may have been 
briefed that fog is going to form on his aerodrome, and it is touch and go whether he will 
get back before it comes down. It must be a tremendous consolation to him to know 
that there is an airfield fitted with FIDO—fog dispersal, to which he can go if his own 
aerodrome has “‘ gone out ” by the time he gets back. Whether in time of peace that is 
such a strong argument is another question. If aircraft are coming across the Atlantic 
and going to London Airport, and London Airport “ goes out,” they may be diverted to 
Prestwick. If that is “‘ out ” too, which is not often the case, they can go to Paris. You 
have a very much greater choice with these long-range aircraft, and they do not fly under 
the same strain as operational aircraft during war. I think that is the perspective of the 
matter. FIDO is a practical proposition in the sense that it can be done. Whether it is 
an economic one in time of peace, I think, is another matter. 


THE CHAIRMAN 


We have listened to a very interesting lecture. There are just one or two conclusions 
which I should like to mention which have occurred to me while listening to it. 


First of all, perhaps I should have said before the lecture that the Meteorological 
Office is housed at the Air Ministry, but I think that is only for administrative convenience. 
Being a small office, it had to be attached somewhere, and it was put into the Air Ministry 
mainly as a matter of convenience. There is quite a prevalent belief in the Country that 
the Air Ministry is thereby responsible for the state of the weather, particularly for its 
mischievous pranks. That is, of course, without any foundation! Neither is the Air 
Ministry responsible for the very reassuring situation which the Director has just 
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mentioned—that is, that the Meteorological Office of this Country now leads the World 
in respect of new devices and methods of getting information about the weather. 

Another very reassuring statement which the Director made is that he was prepared 
to stake his shirt on some of the forecasts. When you consider the tremendous difficulty 
of getting accurate forecasts, that is a very reassuring statement. First of all, there is the 
difficulty, especially in war time, in getting at the facts, which he has explained to us. 
Then there are, I believe, almost unpredictable influences which bear on these facts as 
time goes on—as the weather moves on the various fronts. There is, I understand, no 
absolute certainty that they will continue to move in the same direction or come on at 
the same speed. Thirdly, there is the interpretation which the forecaster deduces from 
the facts available. The fact that expert forecasters do vary in their interpretations was 
the reason for setting up during the War these routine conferences of Bomber Command 
meteorologists whereby it was possible to prepare and send to the Commander-in-Chief 
an agreed forecast on which the operation was to be based. But the individual differences 
between forecasters did not affect the immense value which the forecasters at Bomber 
Command Group Headquarters were to the A.O.C’s. They became absolutely their right- 
hand men and were in at all operational conferences and in the closest possible touch with 
all the operations which depended so much upon the weather. 

As regards the Director’s comment on the possibility of controlling the weather: 
in the Air Force the ideal has for some time been in another direction, namely, to become 
independent of the weather, and the very great progress made in that direction during the 
War is now more or less common knowledge. We did achieve a considerable measure of 
operational independence of the weather, and that is the direction in which we hope and 
expect to develop in the future and no doubt the other two Services are doing the same. 

As far as actual flying is concerned—and this, of course, affects civil aviation too— 
we are progressing fairly satisfactorily, I think, towards being ultimately entirely in- 
dependent of weather conditions.- There is only one factor now which does defeat us, and 
that is fog at the airfield of destination; at least so far as arriving at that particular 
destination is concerned ; for, as the Director says, if you want to go to London it is not 
very satisfactory to have to land at Paris. Devices like FIDO, which is really practical 
and does work, do help us to overcome fog, but it is tremendously expensive. However 
much we, from the flying point of view, become independent of weather conditions—and 
we are progressing reasonably well towards that end—accurate wind forecasts at all 
altitudes will probably remain an essential requirement in wartime for bombing purposes 
and, under some conditions, for navigational purposes too. It is this forecasting and 
determination of the wind strength and direction at all altitudes which is the most 
important thing from the point of view of my Service. 

There is one other aspect of weather conditions which I should not forget to refer to 
in connection with aircraft, and that is icing. Icing still continues to give trouble, some- 
times serious trouble, and it is one of those things which is troublesome in its effect on 
the pilots’ psychology and on his freedom of action in the air. If he is quite confident in 
his de-icing mechanism and devices, he can fly at whatever altitude is best for his purposes 
and can avoid uncomfortable or unsatisfactory conditions. This is a tremendous 
advantage both from the point of view of comfort and safety. The complete conquest of 
icing is possible now and is already long overdue. 

There are a great many other points which Sir Nelson Johnson has raised in his 
stimulating address and I myself—and I am sure all of you—have found them most 
interesting. We thank him very much indeed for coming and giving us this lecture this 
afternoon. (Applause.) 

Tue SECRETARY: It is my very pleasant duty to propose a vote of thanks to our 
Chairman to-day.. Sir Edgar Ludlow-Hewitt is no stranger to the Royal United Service 
Institution. I recail with much gratitude the great help he gave the Council as the 
Air Ministry representative for two years. He has come here to-day from some considerable 
distance, and at some considerable personal inconvenience, to take the Chair because he 
was quite the most suitable person to do so for this particular subject. I am sure you 
will wish to show your appreciation in no uncertain fashion. (Applause.) : 
























































ANTI-TANK WEAPONS 
By “ Bo’sun ”’ 


HE problem of finding an antidote to tanks was only partially solved when 
large-scale fighting ceased in 1945. Four types of antidote had evolved, but 
all four suffered from serious drawbacks. These antidotes were :— 


HIGH-VELOCITY FLAT-TRAJECTORY GuNs.—Their principal drawback was the 
fact that, in order to deal effectively with heavy tanks, the size, weight and un- 
wieldiness of these guns had to be increased progressively. Starting the War with 
20 mm. automatics or with shoulder-operated anti-tank rifles, belligerent nations 
finished it with 17-pounders, 88 millimetres and similar monsters. Guns of this size 
are not too unwieldy if mounted in tanks or on self-propelled mountings, but as 
towed equipment they are much too big and unhandy for manhandling into or out 
of action in the forward zone of the infantry battle. Whether mounted in tanks, on 
self-propelled vehicles, or on towed two-wheeled carriages, guns of this size are too 
big for easy transport with airborne forces, or for floating across rivers on improvised 
rafts or local boats. Many circumstances may arise in modern war where some form 
of anti-tank weapon is essential, but where local circumstances preclude such 
monsters as these guns have become, whether they are self-propelled or towed. 


Mines.—These, when used in great quantities, provide perhaps the most 
formidable antidote to tanks, especially as they will always remain equally effective 
regardless of the size or weight of tanks. But their disadvantages are many. 


They are almost entirely a defensive weapon. Though their use may protect a 
force holding a defensive position or a force withdrawing, they are not of much value 
for protecting advancing forces against sudden counter-attack by armour. They 
require some considerable time for laying. Unless their use is co-ordinated at a high 
level of command, they may become as dangerous to one’s own side as to the enemy. 
To be really effective they must be used in very large quantities, and careful arrange- 
ments must be made to cover them by fire. For all these reasons they are a deliberate 
and static weapon of little value in the minor tactics of small forward bodies of 
infantry when confronted by a few scattered but well-handled hostile tanks. 


ROCKET-FIRING AIRCRAFT.—These, used as an offensive weapon against crowded 
masses of hostile armour, as at Falaise, proved themselves to be a most formidable 
destroyer of tanks. But favourable conditions such as these for bulk slaughter of 
tanks must be produced by skilled generalship and hard fighting. Only rarely will 
massed targets of that kind offer themselves. Far more frequently hostile tanks will 
have to be destroyed when they are widely deployed and dispersed—individual tanks 
lurking in well-concealed hull-down positions, each tank taking advantage of some 

iece of natural cover. Such targets have to be located and destroyed when our own 
infantry are already very close to them, perhaps sometimes even surrounding them. 
Such a task is not a reasonable or safe one to expect of fast single-seater aircraft. 


Theoretically, no doubt, it should be possible to devise some method whereby 
the foremést infantry could call for the aid of a rocket-bomber to destroy an individual 
tank lying up in close country, and should theoretically be able to indicate to the 

the exact position of the tank. In sober fact all who have experienced the 
difficulties of air/ground co-operation must realize that such ideas, though they may 
look impressive at a peace-time demonstration, can never be regarded as practicable 
in the rough-and-tumble of forward zone fighting. Even if the aircraft which 
participate in the land battle formed an integral part of the Army itself, such close 
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co-operation as this, between individual aircraft and minor sub-units of the forward 
infantry, would present a tremendous problem. Under our present organization of 
two separate Services such ideas can only be a beautiful dream, no matter what 
optimists and propagandists may claim to the contrary. 

As a destroyer of armour in bulk, under favourable conditions in the hostile 
back areas, air power contributes at times a factor of .overwhelming effect. It 
contributes little or nothing towards the problem of the single tank operating in close 
country in close proximity to our own troops. 


SHOULDER-OPERATED INFANTRY ANTI-TANK WEAPONS.—These vary in design 
and effectiveness from home-made “‘ Molotov cocktails ” at one end of the scale to 
piats, bazookas, panzer-fausts, and similar arms at the other. Most of the hand- 
thrown grenade types of weapons bear rather too close a resemblance to the salt 
which one is advised to put upon a bird’s tail. It was the development of hollow- 
charge projectiles, coupled with new and unorthodox methods of projection, which 
first put into the hands of the infantryman a really practical and formidable tank- 
destroying weapon. Thanks to these special weapons it is now true to say that an 
isolated tank, unprotected by its own infantry, should succumb to the opposing 
infantry if they can get within thirty yards of it. This is a most valuable accession 
of fighting power to the infantry, but it is still not quite enough. 


Even if armed with piats, bazookas, etc. in large numbers, but not provided with 
anti-tank weapons of longer range, infantry cannot as a rule (unless in tank-proof 
localities or behind a minefield) withstand the pressure of an armoured formation that 
applies its fire power from a range of several hundred yards. Unless the piat-users 
can close with the enemy tanks they can do nothing to suppress the fire power of 
the enemy armour. If the latter is protected by its own infantry, the tanks will be 
immune to anything except high-velocity projectiles with an effective range of 
several hundred yards. As already mentioned above, there will frequently be 
occasions (airborne operations, river crossings, etc.) when it is impracticable for 
infantry to be accompanied by the heavy equipments which alone, as matters stand 
to-day, can produce the requisite flat-trajectory “‘ punch ” to deal with modern heavy 
tanks at ranges of several hundred yards. 


A NEw WEAPON 


There seems, therefore, to be a need for something new in anti-tank weapons. 
A weapon is required capable of destroying the heaviest tank by direct flat-trajectory 
fire at ranges up to, say, 1,000 yards. If we stick to orthodox gun-design and 
ballistics, such a. weapon will be too big and heavy to accompany the infantry 
everywhere. Therefore we must break new ground and make use of one or more of 
the new ideas in propulsion of projectiles. 

The projectile itself must travel along a practically flat trajectory to simplify 
ranging. It must strike the target with a high velocity (though it need not necessarily 
have started with a high muzzle velocity). It should be of considerable weight in 
order to contain, in hollow-charge form probably, the necessary explosive charge to 
puncture heavy armour. But its launching apparatus must be sufficiently light to 
be man-handled easily in the foiward zone, and sufficiently inconspicuous to be able 
to occupy direct-fire positions without attracting too much notice. 


A projectile of rocket type would fulfil all these needs, but rockets normally 
are not sufficiently accurate for-this type of fire. Great accuracy will be required, 
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because each projectile will be heavy and bulky in proportion to the weight and size 
of the launching apparatus itself. Each projectile might well be a one-man load. 
Users will not be able to waste rounds in ranging or “ spraying the target.” ‘The 
ideal must be like tiger-shooting, one shot, one kill. How can this rocket projectile 
be given extreme accuracy ? 


The principal inaccuracy of rockets occurs during the early part of their flight, 
before the rocket-charge has imparted to the projectile sufficient velocity to fly 
straight and flat. Unlike “‘ orthodox ”’ projectiles, the rocket of course increases in 
velocity as it goes (up to a point) instead of losing velocity. What is needed, therefore, 
is some form of propulsion to impart a certain initial velocity, sufficient to carry the 
rocket through this early and critical part of its trajectory, until the self-contained 
propulsion takes effect. This initial velocity might be given by firing the rocket 
from a “ non-recoil ’’ gun without producing the heavy stresses and strains inseparable 
from normal gun design. 

Even so, this initial propelling thrust would have to be rather large unless some 
additional refinement was added to give the rocket perfectly straight and level flight 
throughout its trajectory. Any “ orthodox”’ projectile (i.e., one propelled by a 
single initial thrust) is bound to follow a parabolic or curved flight, the degree of 
curvature varying with the weight of the projectile and inversely to the initial thrust. 
The projectile now under consideration has got to be heavy. Until the rocket-drive 
takes effect its trajectory will be that of an “ orthodox ””’ projectile. It will be a 
parabolic or curved trajectory, which is not at all desirable. The only way to obviate 
this would be to provide the projectile with small wings and fins, thus using aero- 
dynamics to neutralize gravity and keep the trajectory flat. The V1 flying bomb 
was a projectile whose trajectory was not parabolic but flat and parallel with the 
ground, and that for a range of very many miles. By the aid of aero-dynamics it 
should be possible to get non-parabolic or straight line flight up to a range of 1,000 
yards. 

The new anti-tank weapon thus begins to take shape as a sort of “ flying pencil ” 
or “aerial torpedo,” which can be launched from an apparatus fit to live and move 
in the forward zone, and whose trajectory never rises more than a few inches above 
the line of sight during a flight of 1,000 yards—the trajectory, in fact, of an aircraft 
of increasing velocity and not that of an ordinary orthodox projectile at all. 

During actual flight this “ torpedo ”’ should have excrescences, such as small 
wings, and possibly a tailplane and fins. These, if permanently protruding, would 
render the projectile an awkward load for man-handling in the forward zone or on 
the lines of supply. The vitally important accuracy of the projectile will depend 
upon these protrusions not becoming broken or damaged during transit, but at the 
same time the risk of such damage would be very great. For this reason, as well as 
to facilitate discharge from a non-recoil gun, the wings and other aero-dynamic 

could probably fit into recesses within the cylindrical projectile itself 

until this leaves the muzzie. Some system of springs, actuated by the shock of 

discharge, would force these aero-dynamic excrescences into their working position 

as the “ torpedo” leaves the muzzle. Thus the shape of the projectile before firing 

wai be that of a cylindrical pencil without excrescences—quite a handy object for 
any form of transport or for man-handling. 

Such a projectile could easily be fired by a long smooth-bore tube mounted on a 
low wheeled carriage. The whole equipment could be of a mobility considerably 
greater than that of the six-pounder gun, but its hitting power could be greater than 
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- that of the 17-pounder. The component parts of the launching apparatus could be 
so light that the whole weapon could be made easily divisible into convenient one-man 
or two-men loads, thus enabling the equipment to be “ dribbled’’ forward un- 
ostentatiously into action on forward slopes, or other exposed positions, without its 
exact position being detected until after it had achieved considerable execution. 


Such a weapon would go far toward restoring to infantry its former supremacy 
of the battlefield. As matters now stand, and taking into account only the existing 
anti-tank weapons, the mere proximity of armoured forces is enough to drive “ soft ”’ 
troops into the immobility of minefields or tank-proof localities. It is enough to 
prohibit certain airborne operations or water crossings which might otherwise (were 
it not for the armoured threat) offer valuable tactical results. 


Just as in naval warfare the evolution of the torpedo redressed the balance 
between light craft and the heavily-armoured battleship, so may evolution of the 
“ aerial torpedo,”” when developed as a normal infantry weapon, redress the balance 
in land battle between “ soft ” troops and heavy armour. 

















THE COAST ATTACK SHIP OF THE FUTURE 
By LIEUTENANT*°COMMANDER G. F. AGuUTTER, R.N. 


ANDING in enemy’s territory presupposes some form of opposition. During 

, the assault and the establishment of the bridgehead artillery support must 

be provided by an agency other than the actual assault troops. This artillery 

support must take the form of lethal and destructive missiles delivered in the exact 

positions required by the assault forces at the time required and regulated thereafter 
at short notice. There is a choice of :— 


Missile Launched from 

Bomb ... ee an ... Aircraft. 

Rocket sae aps. ... Aircraft, ship, or distant shore position. 
Shell - ... we sf. ... Ship. 


The future may hold a further solution in the shape of a rocket projectile launched 
from a hovering helicopter ; but, even if this proves feasible, such launching platforms 
will be very vulnerable to attack by enemy fighters, and—like other aircraft—will 
have to return to their base to reload. Even if based on a carrier off shore the rate 
of fire must be low, and it is problematical if the helicopter will be able to return to the 
exact position to discharge a second shot with applied spotting correction. Rockets 
fired from a distance, until they attain a fool-proof predictable accuracy, will be 
an embarrassment to the attackers as well as a menace to the defence. Any form of 
remote control may be subject to enemy interference, whereas no one has so far 
been able to dispute the arrival of a shell once it has been fired by a gun. Even so, 
the choice between the bomb and the shell should not be decided by a comparison 
in accuracy. It is not practicable to keep a bomber force in the air over the target 
awaiting the requirements of the assault. Even the fastest bomber with pilot briefed 
and bombs loaded, takes time to arrive—it cannot be relied on to be available within 
a couple of minutes of the call for fire ; moreover, once a stick of bombs has fallen, 
the effect is over for the time being, whereas controlled gunfire has a more demoralizing 
effect, because even a miss is the prelude to corrected fire which will eventually pro- 
duce a direct hit. It is contended, therefore, that the gun will remain the best answer 
to military requirements for some years to come. 

Guns of large calibre can only be brought to the scene of an assault landing and 
be ready for immediate action if they are ship-borne and in power-worked mountings. 
If fire is to be accurate, the ship must be fitted with the requisite specialized control 
and communications; in short, she should be designed and equipped as a Coast 
Attack Ship. 

Coast Defence Ships were a well established type a hundred years ago. Rather 
better than mobile gun platforms, they were armoured vessels of limited endurance, 
and belonged essentially to the navies of smaller Powers who built them to resist 
local aggression and not to dispute the control of communications on the high seas. 
Even as late as the beginning of this Century the United States Navy possessed several 
craft, styled “ monitors ’’—presumably on account of their resemblance to the historic 
vessel of that name. Hence the name Monitor has superseded more accurate designa- 
tions for mobile gun platforms fit only to engage shore targets. 

The Coast Attack Ship of the future must be designed definitely for offensive 
operations ; but her utility presupposes that she will be a unit of a well-balanced 
fleet able to keep open communications to the scene of action and ward off enemy 
seaborne attacks. What, then, does experience suggest should be the features of this 


type of warship ? 
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The naval attack upon the Dardanelles was carried out mainly with obsolete 
battleships. The failure to force the Straits led to the erroneous conclusion that ships’ 
fire cannot be effective against shore targets. The correct conclusion should have been 
that unsuitable ships, without the requisite control arrangements and with officers 
and ships’ companies untrained in the specialized gunnery, will always be useless 
in support of the Army. Between the Wars, the monitors which survived scrapping 
were employed for many purposes—even as stop gaps in projected coast defence 
plans abroad, pending the completion of batteries—surely a retrograde policy. They 
were not employed in practising bombarding or developing the art of supporting the 
Army with naval guns. 

The Navy has many roles to perform, and the changing needs of wars have called 
for many types of ships, which are hurriedly designed and built when money is a 
secondary consideration. The Coast Attack Ship is a specialized type which, hitherto, 
it has not been considered necessary to develop in time of peace. When the need arose 
there was\time to improvise something to “‘ make-do,” such as the Landing Craft 
Support ; but there were no substitutes for long-range heavy artillery. 


The 15-in. gun turret is upwards of a thousand tons of intricate and accurately 
manufactured metal. Even if they were ordered at the commencement of hostilities, 
armaments of this calibre could not be in service for quite two years, and in practice 
all that has been done has been to build hulls round such turrets and propelling 
machinery as were available. Our Coast Attack Ship potential was, in effect, limited 
to the number of heavy guns and mountings in reserve; and the engines which could 
be filched from other allocations. 

This use of turrets, designed for capital ships drawing over thirty«feet of water, 
was never ideal. The height of the turret structure could not be compressed appreci- 
ably, and the barbette and gunhouse projected, mushroom-like, above the upper deck 
of the new and smaller ship, giving a superb arc of fire but inviting certain peculiarities 
should stability for any reason be impaired. If the Coast Attack Ship is to be of 
shallow draft—an essential attribute, the floor of the shell-room cannot be more than 
10 ft. below the waterline. The magazine, sited above the shell-room in the battleship 
design of turret was, therefore, mostly above the waterline—a.consideration when 
engaging enemy batteries of even medium calibre. 


Nevertheless, as money in time of peace may be lacking to provide turrets 
specially designed to meet the requirements of a branch of the Navy which may not 
attain a recognized footing as such, it is to be hoped that a number of the 15 in. 
turrets ex the “ Queen Elizabeth”’ and “‘ Royal Sovereign ’’ Classes will be preserved 
as the next best form of armament for the Coast Attack Ships in a not so distant 
future war. On this hypothesis let us see what we can make of a design for the rest 
of the ship. 

To begin with, as has been said, it is essential that the draft shall be small, for 
the nearer the ship can approach the enemy’s coast the greater will be the effective 
range of her covering fire. It is probable that the assault in which she will be required 
to co-operate will be delivered upon beaches which slope conveniently for the dis- 
embarkation of vehicles. The enemy’s shore batteries or artillery will probably be 
sited to cover the deep water approaches—the “ drive and front door,” if the ex- 
pression is acceptable. Some “‘ side entrance ” or “‘ garden path ” may be available 
for a shallow-craft Coast Attack Ship especially at high water, and it may be an ad- 
vantage if she is so designed that she can take the ground and fight it out immobile if 
necessary. 
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The enemy will almost certainly have underwater defences in “ the drive ” and 
probably also in the “‘ side entrances ” and “ garden paths.”” Therefore, in addition to 
all known antidotes, the Coast Attack Ship should have a deep, very adequately 
subdivided double bottom, except under the shell-room where the required shallow 
draft may not permit it to be extended. 


The economical Diesel engines, as fitted in merchant vessels, have too long a 
stroke and the cylinder heads are consequently too high above the keelson for this 
type of propulsion to be suitable ; but if a system of Diesel-electric drive were em- 
ployed, Diesel engines of the pattern used in submarines could be dispersed widely 
throughout the ship under armour. Large compartments, such as would be required 
for steam engines and boilers would be avoided and the resulting saving in space under 
armour would be available for other purposes. It should not be forgotten that the 
original hydraulic pumping engines are steam driven and will need replacement by 
electric drive. Some form of donkey-boiler will also be required for evaporators and 
domestic hot water, and an internal cooling water circulating system will be necessary 
in the design if the ship is to function when aground. The deep double-bottoms will 
be available for stowage of fuel and water. Bulge protection, external to the main 
hull, should be fitted as extensively as possible and should be well provided with 
pumping and counter flooding arrangements. 


The general outline of the ship will be that of a large saucer with the tall mush- 
room excrescent of a turret projecting. As she will list quickly in the event of damage, 
provision must be made to bring her back rapidly to the required bombarding plane. 
Deliberate listing to obtain super elevation is an advantage in some contingencies. 


A ship with a shallow draft saucer-shaped hull and with propellers necessarily of 
small diameter is difficult to handle ; but this might be improved by placing them in 
modified tunnels working on duplicated unbalanced rudders. This should be tried 
out with a tank model. 


Speedy and easy ammunitioning is important for a Coast Attack Ship. This should 
be facilitated by a flattened stern and a modified form of mining deck in reverse where 
shell could be hoisted in and conveyed forward on rails. Derricks should be fitted 
on either counter, and a form of portable conveyer belt for the lighter ammunition. 
In support of this suggestion, it should be remembered that when riding at anchor 
lighters will normally get far more shelter astern than they will surging and rolling 
alongside. 


It would be prudent to assume that a fully equipped dockyard with large crane 
and sheltered basin for changing guns will not necessarily be available. The Fleet 
Train should, therefore, include a mobile crane or sheer-legs for this purpose. To 
ensure absence of movement during the evolution it should be possible for both 
vessels to take the ground. 

By the introduction of Diesel machinery funnels and boiler-room fan intakes 
are eliminated. Whatever expedients designers may be driven to by the atomic 
bomb threat, space saved on deck for the better siting of A.A. armament and fire 
control equipment is an advantage. The further these can be placed from the blast 
of the ship’s main turret guns, the better for personnel and material. 

In the days of sail, because the means of propulsion was aloft, stores were struck 
down below as part ballast. The practice has continued until it is almost heresy to 
advocate any other stowage ; yet the vast majority of stores are struck down only 
to be hoisted up again for use. Space below armour—perhaps ten foot head room 
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only in the Coast Attack Ship—is needed primarily for machinery, instruments, 
ammunition and essential control rooms, and even for action galley and cafeteria. 
Stores may well take second place in claims for protection. 


As we learnt to our cost, this matter of specialized fire control equipment and 
communications—both external and internal, is all important for an efficient Coast 
Attack Ship. But for the probable attentions of the enemy it would be ideal if the 
Captain could preside over a conclave of his Gunnery, Navigating and Bombardment 
liaison officers in a roomy rain-proof belvedere, whence all could see everything, 
receive reports from all sources, handle and fix the ship, gather round the bombard- 
ment charts. and fight the ship. Most officers have a rooted objection to being 
excluded from a good view of what is going on. Visual fixing of the ship’s position, even 
if in the future only as a check upon the correct functioning of instruments must 
continue to be the Navigating Officer’s responsibility. The Captain must handle his 
ship and fight her in visual touch with the battle. Information from all sources must 
be collated in some centralized ‘‘ brain pan,’’ which should be under armour and free 
from blast and enemy interference. This information, accurately interpreted and 
distributed to the director and turret, is the basis of effective supporting fire for the 
Army in an assault. To preside over this headquarters requires specialist knowledge 
and complete understanding and this raises the old question whether the Gunnery 
Officer is to use his own eyes and trust for the rest to a deputy below, or whether he 
is to rely on his special training and experience to operate the fire-control system below 
and trust to a deputy’s eyes. 


A control tower, surmounting the compass platform, must mount the main 
director, A.A. directors and air defence position. In the supporting structure, lightly 
armoured, should be housed the sea cabins, chart house and communications offices. 
Vertically below and under the main armoured deck should be sited the “ brain-pan.” 
A duplicate, automatic plot should provide the navigational data, but some periscope 
or form of camera obscura should be installed to give the Gunnery Officer a check. 
Personal contact between bridge and action information room should be provided 
by a small power lift: the ladder within a steel tube, as sometimes fitted, is fool- 
proof, but seldom unobstructed. 


The lower conning tower, damage control and main W/T offices must be below 
armour, but not necessarily in the same compartment as the action information 
room; but the transmitting station and air information room should be inter- 
communicating, but sound-proofed from each other. All must be air conditioned if 
the human element is to remain efficient for long periods. 


Although fighters will not normally be directed from a Coast Attack Ship in 
an assault area, it should be possible to do so. The plot in the air information room 
should give a good picture of what is going on in the air and arrangements should 
exist for fighter direction to be given from the “ brain pan ” if necessary. 

The Coast Attack Ship of the future must be seaworthy and habitable in extremes 
of climate. Low freeboard is not compatible with the requirements, and there will 
probably have to be two decks and superstructure above the armoured deck and 
waterline. A prototype may be denied an allocation in Naval Estimates ; but the 
preparation of blue prints and models should save months in the completion date of 


‘ the ships when they are required—and if there is another war in the next twenty 


years, they most certainly will be. 











































































THE MOUSE THAT HELPED 


By “ Eutycaus ” 


NCE upon a time, the immediate need for every available ship to frustrate 
O invasion being temporarily in abeyance and the usual firing areas being close 

enough to France to invite interruption, an old cruiser gravitated to the Clyde 
to clear off arrears in the gunnery training programme. Classes came North by train, 
were embarked, fired their prescribed Course and returned to the Gunnery Schools in 
never-ending cycles. The remaining days of each week were spent in fuelling, embark- 
ing ammunition and waiting for next Monday. Life was monotonous, unattractive, 
overcrowded in the middle of the week by strangers and disturbed by much noise ; 
but, relatively, it was a rest cure. After all, a “‘ night-in ” seven days a week was 
something to be very properly appreciated in the Navy at that time. 


Into this pleasant backwater came one of unlimited energy: a stomach com- 
plaint kept him from more active excitement for the moment. Accepting Monday 
to Thursday as unavoidably employed, the problem seemed to him to be how can 
the War be prosecuted during the week-ends. He sought to solve it by stimulating his 
more,energetic hounds to sn‘ff round for likely scent rather than by disturbing 
“ sleeping dogs.” The Clyde was sprouting institutions for the training of initiates in 
the various arts of modern war ; indeed, it was becoming a kind of university of Mars. 
Apparatus for their various activities was hard to come by in the general shortage of 
material; so a cruiser, however ancient, commanded by an enthusiastic and willing 
collaborator was soon able to fill a fixture list for the week-ends. 


Now, it would seem that ever since the Dardanelles Campaign in 1915 the Army 
had held a poor view of naval gunnery as an asset to its operations. Although dab- 
bling in the same mighty science, Royal Artillery and Naval Gunnery Officers of 
necessity pursued their own lines. Firing from a fixed position at another fixed 
position requires a different technique from the normal naval problem of attempting 
to hit a target manceuvred by human intelligence from a platform also moving at 
high speed. No one can quarrel with the Army’s view that if the shells cannot arrive 
exactly where they are required they are no asset and may be a liability : obliteration 
by a friendly missile is equally painful and much more vexatious. On the other 
hand, the Navy’s contention that the largest mobile guns, mechanically loaded and 
therefore quicker firing, should be of some use was understandable. 


In this new war, having lost any bridgehedd upon the Continent, it became 
obvious that, if we were ever to return there, there would be a crucial period before 
the Army’s guns and ammunition could be landed, during which supporting fire 
might have to be provided by water-borne artillery. Examination of the problems 
this would involve, however, recalled the well established but often forgotten fact 
that each Service has its own technique and its own terminology. Ships move with 
reference to a map of the sea bed—a chart whereon the land is indicated as a guide 
to the mariner ; what he will not see is omitted. The Army use maps on which the salty 
wet element is tinged in blue ; the part which interests soldiers is gridded and includes 
a mass of contours and other territorial information. Those on shore will require a 
shell at a place, expressed in a mystic rune termed a map reference, but it may 
have to be discharged by a ship which may be in a position not even marked on the 
map. In such circumstances, an intermediary is advisable to explain to the sailor— 
proverbially simple—not how to play with his own box-of-tricks, but the refinements 
that are expected and desired miles away. A “ College” for the aélvancement of 
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this science and the training of these supermen was one of our old cruiser’s first 
clients. Hence the demonstrations staged on a certain moderately fine Sunday 
by Sebastian—priest and missionary of this cult, and ‘ Guns ’—retired, but back 
again for the “duration.” 

David, prior to his engagement with Goliath, refused the offer of more modern 
weapons that he had not proved. Any new idea or method of warfare must be proved 
practical and then “ sold ” toits prospective users. It is of the utmost importance that 
they think it a good scheme. For security reasons, developments cannot be given 
wide publicity ; but a Brigadier—no less—had promised to arrive upon a hilltop and 
witness the success (or otherwise) of this practice. Sebastian—the missionary, had 
great hopes, but Sebastian—the priest, suspected this Brigadier of being a proselyte. 
He was rumoured to be no gunnery enthusiast : one in whom the sacred flame hardly 
flickered. As Sebastian—a non-professional soldier and lacking somewhat in decorous 
respect for his betters, put it: ‘‘ We know that artillery makes a noise and frightens 
the horses, and the Brigadier is rumoured to regard preliminary bombardment as a 
necessary evil, like the efforts of an orchestra before a thrilling drama; one must 
have something going on while the audience settles down. Then, hurrah! That's over. 
Ring up the curtain. Fix bayonets!” 


Gunnery Officers are the salt of the Earth, but they are wont to consider their 
art a mystery not for common men. “ Don’t try to understand, old boy. Learn the 
patter. Follow the rules. No one can expect more from you than that.” Neverthe- 
less, as ‘ Guns’ explained, “if this bombarding technique is going to be generally 
adopted on a big scale, there may not be sufficient qualified Gunnery Officers to go 
round. Therefore, it must be fool-proof ; so a selected subaltern and you, ‘ Torps,’ 
will work the oracle. Sebastian and I will hold a watching brief.” 


The ship was brought to anchor without fuss, and the navigating expert having 
gone to a belated luncheon, ‘Guns’ and his minions trooped up the ladder with 
’ the improvised and antiquated paraphernalia of bombardment. ‘ Torps,’ feeling 
that a conjuror’s assistant in spangled tights would be better value, took post. The 
soldiery gathered round, expecting rabbits out of a hat. Sebastian, throwing back an 
imaginary gown from his shoulders and gazing at his boots for a few moments, gave a 
preliminary address to his audience. This he termed “ putting everyone in the 
picture.” 


“ Now, I want you to understand this is merely a makeshift lay-out ’—a gust 
of wind removed the map and some pencils to the deck. The audience nodded their 
heads to show they understood so far. “ You, Christopher, take Liaison Officer. 
(He’s by way of being a Wrangler, so let him do the simple arithmetic.) Now, 
instead of firing the usual single rounds and being methodically spotted on by the 
F.0.0., we assume an enemy concentration over there. We want to do as much 
damage in the area without warning before they have a chance to disperse. Get the 
idéa ? I think we had better eat our sandwiches up here as we don’t know precisely 
when the shore party will arrive in position.” 


‘Torps’ fixed the ship and transferred the position to the map, Drawing a 
heavy line thence to the aiming point, he dug the dividers savagely into the map to 
foil the wind. ‘Guns’ climbed down from the director tower where he had been 
fitting a special prism. 

“We've got a Met. wind to-day,” he said triumphantly, ‘so mean its effect 
with the surface wind—usually we ignore the wind effect at the top of the trajectory,” 
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he explained to the soldiers. They nodded, obviously shaken by this admission of 
such frivolous neglect. Christopher, possibly calculating the date of Easter from the 
Golden Nufnbers asa mental recreation, put down his sandwich and nibbled a pencil. 
‘Guns’ and Sebastian retreated heavenward through an incredibly small hole into 
the foretop. The Captain finished his glass of milk and stamped his feet. ‘‘ King 
Edward III retires to his windmill, allowing the Black Prince to win his spurs,’’ he 
observed kindly. 

The telegraphist reported that he was in communication with the shore party 
and very shortly afterwards gave a string of figures to Christopher, who decorated 
the map with a fine blue cross. ‘ Torps’ and he got busy with measurements and 
calculations. ‘ Torps’ having given the requisite orders to the guns, gave a resulting 
angle and range to the director. The gun-ready lamps glowed. The soldiers registered 
keen anticipation. “Corrections set,’ came down from the director. The Captain 
nodded. The old ship quivered. Rust and funnel grime rained down from the foretop, 
manna-like. The soldiery regained their suave poise with commendable promptitude 
and, heedless of the time of flight through the upper air, gazed expectant at the dis- 
tant hilltop. 

‘ Torps ’ felt pleased with the speed with which the call for fire had been an- 
swered but, as the shells winged their way to the apex of their trajectory, doubts 
assailed his mind. He rehearsed his figuring twice and the wee doubt grew to colossal 
certainty. 

“ Guns,” he called softly up the voice pipe. “‘ I suppose that Met. wind you gave 
me should have been. applied opposite to the surface wind ? ” 


“Yes. No. Wait. Same way. Why?” 

“ Well, I’ve a feeling in my bones that we’re going to pitch seven hundred yards 
nearer to the Brigadier. It should be spectacular.” 

“ All right, ‘Torps.’ We'll scrub round it somehow. Sebastian says there are 
more Brigadiers, but that he can’t spare his F.0.0’s. It will only be manslaughter. 
It isn’t as if you were to slaughter a sheep without a licence.” 

Tired of scanning a void skyline, the military trainees turned inwards like god- 
parents round the font at a christening. Christopher poised his special pencil. The 
telegraphist wore a strained expression. The Captain’s eyes twinkled. He had 
heard the conversation, but wasn’t giving the show away before guests of another 
Service. 

Sebastian leaned out of the foretop and pointed to the smoke rising behind the 
distant crest. Then he silently and ostentatiously removed his cap out of respect 
to the dead. There was a short and respectful silence, then the telegraphist reported : 
“ F.F.F., Sir.” Codes are subject to frequent change; but at the time this code 
group could be freely translated as “‘ Jolly good show! Do it again, please.” 

‘Torps’ ordered: ‘‘ Down two hundred. All guns load.” As soon as the gun- 
ready lamps burned, he pressed the fire gong. 

Two heads, side by side, appeared from the foretop and the words floated down : 
“ You see, Sebastian. Any fool can do it. The little pet doesn’t even forget the 
warmer correction.” 

“ Don’t crow too soon,‘Guns’. The F.O.O. is committing hari-kari or putting a 
wounded Brigadier out of his agony.”’ 

Subsequently, they heard the other end of the story from Sebastian. It was 
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necessarily hearsay, but, being a historian, he contented himself with plain un- 
varnished fact. He said: © 


“ The Brigadier—an infantryman, considered the whole show a waste of time. 
It was a tough climb and hard going, but he stood up to it better than my boys, 
springing from tussock to crag like a young mountain goat. Whenever they caught 
up with him, he talked scornfully of mechanization, and beguiled them with anecdotes 
of footslogging in the last war, which he averred he enjoyed—I bet he would have 
taken a jeep up to the Line, had there been one. My boys straggled a bit and your 
telegraphist, lugging the radio set, was obviously distressed. In position, while 
waiting for your man to recover, the Brigadier demonstrated the debacle of Spion 
Kop and touched upon the capture of the Russian guns at Balaklava by a handful 
of horsemen—six hundred or so. 


“ * All ready ?’ asked the Brigadier suddenly. ‘ Blot that out ’"—he pointed to 
a bit of rock just down the hillside. 


“It seemed much too adjacent to the boy I had picked out to do F.0.0.—a lad 
who will go far in his profession. The boy didn’t argue with senior officers, but gave 
a map reference for a position half a mile further off which, incidentally he had got 
worked out. He said smartly to the Brigadier: ‘ Call for fire, Sir?’ 


“* Yes,’ said the Brigadier. ‘ What are we waiting for?’ 


“ Everything worked like a charm. There was a pause while you got wound up, 
and then the telegraphist sang out: ‘Ship fired, Sir.’ 


““* Nonsense,’ retorted the Brigadier. 


*“ My boys said that this talk about noise like an express train or a covey of half 
a million brace of partridges is all a masterly understatement of fact. The shells 
must have missed the crest they were sheltering behind by a matter of feet only. 
All four landed smack together—-a cricket pitch would have covered the lot. Gorgeous 
flame and smoke leaped up, and when the eruption had subsided the outcrop of rock 
was scarred, chipped and altogether different. 


“ Of course, it wasn’t where my boy had pin-pointed, but he didn’t let on. It 
was where the Brigadier wanted it. The F.O.O. didn’t register any surprise. His 
only fear, he told me, was that you might correct the initial mistake : that would have 
spoiled things. He says an earwig could have stepped over him while he waited for 
the next salvo. 


“ They tell me that the Brigadier was quite silent and thoughtful walking back,” 
concluded Sebastian. 








































A PRIVATE OF FOOT AND HIS GENERAL 
SERVICE MEDALS 


By Captain T. J. Bowen, M.C. 


worn on the left breast with a distinctive ribbon, and issued alike to all ranks, 

begin with the award for Waterloo (1815). Previous to this, if issued at all, 
gold and silver medals were given only to Flag and General Officers or Field and 
equivalent officers. Junior officers and other ranks went unrewarded, and decorations 
for bravery did not exist. The older Orders of Chivalry were, of course, already estab- 
lished, but individual deeds of bravery might only be marked by the presentation of 
a sword, a piece of plate or a gratuity made, for example, by a regiment, a ship’s 
company or a civil community. Ordinary field service or service afloat in war was 
not marked. Such had been the case during the wars against Napoleon (1793-1814). 


That does not mean there had been no question of a General Service medal for 
these wars. For many years after 1814 we find references in Parliamentary reports 
and elsewhere which show that there existed a body of opinion in favour of such a 
medal being awarded ; but each time the matter was raised it was over-ruled. It 
is probable that the project was assisted by the award of several extremely fine silver 
medals by the Government of India to their own troops and those of the British Ser- 
vice for various campaigns such as the first Afghan War of 1842, and also by the award 
of the Queen’s medal for the first China War of the same year. In August, 1846, 
Colonel Sir George de Lacy Evans moved in the House of Commons an address 
“ praying Her Majesty to direct that a favourable consideration be granted to the 
humble and dutiful representations of the surviving veterans of Trafalgar and the 
Peninsular War, for a medal commemorative of their faithful services in those great 
conflicts.” This was opposed by the Prime Minister—Lord John Russell, and Sir 
George de Lacy Evans withdrew the motion. The matter, however, did not rest 
there and the sponsors of the cause found a champion in the Duke of Richmond, 
who was finally instrumental in persuading the Government of the justness and 
expediency of these claims. 

Accordingly, on 1st June, 1847, orders were published simultaneously from the 
Admiralty and the Horse Guards announcing the award of two General Service 
Medals—one Naval and one Military, covering respectively the sea and land battles 
of the Napoleonic Wars. It goes without saying that these two orders were both 
subsequently amplified and modified in various ways. The Naval General Service 
Medal was finally issued with 231 different clasps, including 55 for “‘ Boat Service ’’— 
that is, cutting-out expeditions, landing parties and the like, between the years 1793 
and 1840, the latter date being selected so that the medal would include the bombard- 
ment of Algiers in 1816, the action of Navarino in 1827 and the bombardment of 
Acre in 1840. 

There were altogether 150 military recipients—38 officers and 112 other ranks— 
of the Naval General Service medal, including 73 for Syria, 1840. 


The Military General Service medal was issued with 29 different clasps: 21 for 
battles in the Peninsula and France ; three in America ; two in the West Indies ; Java ; 
Maida (in Calabria) ; and Egypt (which was not issued until 1850). It is not the pur- 
pose of this narrative to describe these medals further, suffice it to say that they were 
given to survivors living on 1st June, 1847, who could make good their claim, and 


Been: speaking, medals as we think of them to-day, i.e., those that are 
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were not given, as they would be now, to next-of-kin, except in the case of survivors 
living on Ist June, 1847, who had died before the medal was actually issued. 


Thomas Robson, a Private in the 2gth (Worcestershire) Regiment of Foot, was 
one of the very few soldiers of the British Army who in 1849 received both the Naval 
and the Military General Service medals. In the Summer of 1946, when Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sir Godfrey Dalrymple White’s medal collection was broken up, Robson’s 
medals appeared on the market and were purchased by an officer of his Regiment. 
The circumstances are probably already sufficiently familiar to medal collectors and 
students of the subject but to the uninitiated a word of introduction may be needed. 


At the beginning of 1794, the 29th Foot were embarked as Marines and served 
as such in Lord Howe’s fleet at his victory off Ushant on the Glorious First of June, 
Robson serving in H.M.S. “‘ Brunswick.” Ten officers and 420 other ranks of the 
29th were present at the First of June, but only eight survivors received the medal in 
1849. They were Lieutenant B. Egerton, Ensign L. A. Northey, Corporal R. Cook, 
and Privates S. Bamferd!, Wm. Robinson, Thos. Robson, Thos. Smith and James 
Kilgrove.? 

Later we find the 2gth in the Peninsula between 1808 and 1811, after which, to 
Wellington’s great regret, they left for home to refit before proceeding to America. 
(It will be remembered that the 29th was one of the few regiments in the Peninsula 
that never had a second battalion.) Twelve officers and approximately 140 other 
ranks received the Military General Service medal when it was issued. The full tale 
of clasps to the Regiment is five: Roleia (17th August, 1808), Vimiera (21st August, 
1808), Talavera (27th and 28th July, 1809), Busaco (27th September, 1810) and 
Albuhera (16th May, 1811). This does not, of course, mean that the Regiment was 
confined only to these battles ; in fact, it fought in others, but the authorized clasps 
are not always coincident with the names of all the battles, the major actions only 
usually being selected. 


Thomas Robson received the Military General Service Medal with four clasps— 
Roleia, Vimiera, Talavera and Albuhera, and is thus one of the very few in the 
Army, and the only one of his Regiment, to get both Medals. Unfortunately, no 
details of his life or record of service remain ; he can hardly have served for less than 
seventeen years, and he may have served for much longer, his medals only remaining 
as a testimony of his service ashore and afloat. 





1 Bamford died before the medals were issued and his medal was sent to his widow. 


® Kilgrove’s medal is now in the possession of the Officers of the rst Battalion, The 
Worcestershire Regiment. 






































































R.U.S. MUSEUM 
A SPECIAL COLONIAL EXHIBITION 
By THE SECRETARY 
To Secretary of State for the Colonies—Mr. A. Creech-Jones, asked the 


Chairman of the Council if the Royal United Service Institution, in company 


with other organizations and institutions in London, would arrange a special 
display as part of a campaign to strengthen the links between Britain and the colonial 
territories by awakening interest in them in this Country and thereby showing the 
colonial peoples that we are concerned in their problems and development. 


The Council have authorized the arrangement of a Special Exhibition to com- 
memorate the long associations between the fighting Services and the Colonies. This 
will be held in the lecture theatre and, in order to synchronize with the official 
“Colonial Month,” it will-open on 20th June, and will remain open until roth 
September. 


Admission will, of course, be free to Members and their friends. No extra 
charge will be made to the public paying for admission to the Museum. 


The Exhibition will include relics of actions which secured some of the Colonies 
for the Empire, such as the bell taken from the French flagship “‘ Ville de Paris ” 
which surrendered to Admiral Hood at the Battle of the Saints ; lettered rods used 
for cypher despatches during the Siege of Gibraltar, 1779-83, and a bar-shot fired into 
the Rock during the Siege ; the “ joy-stick ”’ of the Gladiator fighter aircraft “‘ Faith ”’ 
—one of three only which were available at Malta during the first weeks ofthe heavy 
air attacks in 1940; a raised map of Malta made by the Germans in preparation for 
an invasion ; and war drums and native weapons from West African Colonies. 


Naval exhibits will include a number of gifts from Colonies to H.M. Ships 
bearing their names. Among these are a silver bell and silk ensign from Bermuda ; 
a silver centre piece and shield from Gambia ; a silk ensign and silver bugle from 
Kenya ; a silver cup from the Eurasian community and tea service from the Indians 
of Selangore presented to H.M.S. ‘‘ Malaya ”’; and a gold shield and silver bell from 
Ashanti. 

A fine model of a Colonial class cruiser of the type built during the War is being 
lent by Messrs. Alexander Stephen and Sons of Linthouse, Glasgow. 


Exhibits associating the Army with the Colonies will include uniforms and badges 
of colonial forces and medals awarded for active service in the Colonies. Of special 
interest will be relics of Napoleon relating to his final captivity in St. Helena. 


The Air Force will be represented by models of the aircraft given by Colonies 
during the late war to certain Squadrons, e.g., No. 46 (Uganda)—Hurricane ; 
No. 74 (Trinidad)—Spitfire ; No. 139 (Jamaica)—Blenheim ; No. 218 (Gold Coast)— 
Wellington, to mention only a few. An air photographic survey of colonial territories 
in Africa will represent a recent peace-time activity in connection with colonial 
development. 

Pictures and portraits from the Institution’s collection will be supplemented by 
loans by the British Museum (Crookshank Collection), the National Portrait Gallery 
and the National Maritime Museum. 

These are only some of the “ high lights ”’ of what it is hoped will be an J mperenmen 
of great historic and present-day interest. 











THE BRITISH ELEMENT TRIESTE FORCE 
By Major J. D. Lunt, 16th/5th Lancers 


troops in Trieste : it is more surprising, and less excusable, that a considerable 

number of officers in the Services appear to be equally unaware of the fact. 
This article is intended to shed a little light on the Force, and to give a few hints to 
those who may be posted to Trieste in the future. 


The Trieste problem has been discussed ad nauseam in the Press and in Parlia- 
ment. It is not, therefore, intended to go very deeply into the matter here, but some 
knowledge of the city’s history is necessary if any benefit is to be derived from this 
article. 

Trieste stands at the head of the Adriatic Sea. It was the principal seaport of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire and reached the height of its prosperity under 
Hapsburg rule. The city was captured by the Italians in November, 1918, and when 
the Versailles Peace Treaty moved the Italian frontier eastwards from the River 
Isonzo to Fiume, Trieste became an Italian city. 86 per cent. of the population of 
Trieste is Italian, and only 7 per cent. Slav (Slovene). The surrounding villages 
are predominantly Slovene, but their populations are very small. 


Trieste’s importance as a seaport declined to some extent under Italian rule. 
This was partly due to the fact that it had now to compete with Venice which the 
Fascists were seeking to build up into a great port, and partly because the break up 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire destroyed the economic entity of Central Europe. 
Yugoslav-Italian rivalry also affected the economy of the city. Nevertheless, Trieste 
remained the home port of one of the World’s leading Shipping Lines—Lloyd- 
Triestino, and a considerable volume of trade continued to pass through the port. 


During the 1939-45 War, Trieste was used extensively as a supply port for 
German and Italian forces in the Balkans. Just before the end of the war in Italy 
the city was entered from the West by the 2nd New Zealand Division, and from the 
East by the Yugoslav IX Partisan Corps. Trieste had long been the objective of the 
Yugoslavs to whom, Royalist and Communist alike, it had something of the appeal 
that Dantzig had for the Germans, but with far less justification ethnically. 


For a period, known locally as ‘‘ The Forty Days,” British, New Zealand and 
Indian troops lived cheek by jowl with Yugoslav partisan formations. The latter, 
in defiance of existing agreements between Lord Alexander and Marshal Tito, had 
moved as far into Italy as the River Isonzo, and were busily employed in paying off 
old scores against the local Italian population. The Yugoslavs instituted a regime 
in Trieste closely modelled on the Communist practice as exemplified by E.L.A.S. 
in Athens the previous December, and the age old Slav-Latin feud was carried on to 
its ultimate limit. Such conduct was bound, sooner or later, to lead to clashes 
between Allied troops and the Yugoslavs, added to which the chauvinism inherent in 
Tito’s policy might easily have led to incidents between the erstwhile Allies. An 
agreement was, therefore, reached between the Allies and Tito whereby, pending 
the Peace Settlement, the disputed territory, which lay between Fiume and the River 
Isonzo, was arbitrarily divided between the British and American Occupying Forces 
on the one hand, and the Yugoslavs on the other. The agreement, signed in May 
1945, has come to be known as the Duino Agreement ; Lieut.-General Sir William 
Morgan, Chief of Staff to Lord Alexander, signed for the Allies. The Yugoslav 


I: is surprising how many people in England do not know that we still have 
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signatory was General Jovanovic,! then commanding the Yugoslav [V Army which 
had occupied Trieste. 


The Duino Agreement divided the Italian provinces of Venezia-Giulia into two 
zones—A and B. Trieste and Gorizia, both objects of Yugoslav nationalism, lay 
within zone A ; zone B, which was Yugoslav controlled, included Fiume. The naval 
base of Pola, which lay within zone B geographically, became an enclave, garrisoned 
by the British and American Forces. The line of demarcation became known as the 
Morgan Line. 

There were other provisions in the Duino Agreement which need not be mentioned 
here. Suffice it to say that the Yugoslav withdrawal from Trieste, albeit voluntary 
(sic !), was a bitter blow to Yugoslav pride, and from then onwards they launched a 
furious propaganda campaign to persuade the rest of the World that Trieste was a 
Yugoslav city and that its incorporation into Yugoslavia was essential, not only to 
Yugoslavia, but also to Trieste’s recovery. Furthermore, the Yugoslavs at once 
began to treat the inter-zone line of demarcation as a frontier and not, as was origin- 
ally intended, as a line of demarcation, and adopted a policy of arresting all Allied 
personnel who inadvertently strayed across it. 

Trieste, during the years 1945 and 1946, was the scene of furious faction. It 
was administered by Allied Military Government, and garrisoned by 13th Corps 
under command of Lieut.-General Sir John Harding. The powerful shipping unions 
were largely dominated by Communists who looked to Yugoslavia for guidance. 
Constant clashes occurred between the Communists and the Italians in majority. 
As a result of the War and continual labour unrest, trade stagnated: nearly all 
Lloyd-Triestino’s pre-war fleet lay at the bottom of the Mediterranean in the Sicilian 
Narrows, and unemployment was rife. All the conditions in which Communism 
flourishes were prevalent. 

In 1946, the Powers met in Paris to decide the Satellite Peace Treaties. Trieste 
at once became the stumbling block to the settling of the Italian Peace Treaty. 
Russia supported the Yugoslav claim to the city; Britain, America and France 
supported its return to Italy on the grounds that the majority of the population 

were Italian. The impasse was finally overcome by the cession to Yugoslavia of the 
greater part of Italian Venezia Giulia including the ports of Fiume and Pola. Trieste 
was formed into a Free Territory, on somewhat similar lines to that of Dantzig in 
1919. It was to come under control of the Security Council of the United Nations 
who were to appoint a Governor, and control the Free Territory’s affairs through 


This was a compromise which was unacceptable to both Italy and to Yugoslavia, 
but in the state of the World at that time, it seemed to be the only solution which 
could lead to a withdrawal of occupying forces from Italy, and to the resumption of 
normal life in that particular area. Pending the appointment of the Governor, that 
part of the Free Territory which, prior to the Peace Treaty, had been administered by 
Allied Military Government would continue to be administered by the same authority, 
and likewise that part which lay within Yugoslav occupied territory would remain 
under Yugoslav Military Government. The Peace Treaty laid down that pending the 
arrival of the Governor, Britain, America and Yugoslavia would each furnish military 
contingents, not to exceed 5,000 each, to maintain law and order. These forces were 
to withdraw within a specified period after the Governor had been appointed. 


1 Jovanovic, a supporter of the Cominform attack on Tito, was scr & shot while 
trying to escape from Yugoslavia. 
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THE BRITISH ELEMENT TRIESTE FORCE 


The Peace Treaty with Italy~was ratified by the Powers’ concerned on r5th™ 


September, 1947. It came into force at midnight that night, and arrangements had 
been made whereby the Allied occupying troops were to be withdrawn from the 
ceded territory starting early on the 16th September, Yugoslav forces moving forward 
to take over as they withdrew. However, within a few hours of midnight on the 
15th September, the Yugoslavs announced that their forces would move forward at 
I a.m. on 16th September, and that in addition, their troops would also move into 
Trieste. It seemed for a time that there were all the essentials for a first class inter- 
national incident, but due to Allied firmness a flare-up was avoided. At very short 
notice, and over 80 miles of front in very difficult mountainous country, the Allied 
forces managed to withdraw during the night of 15/16th September to the new 
provisional Italo-Yugoslav boundary. At the same time, a difficult sea evacuation 
from Pola was carried out without incident. Yugoslav troops who tried to enter 
the British and United States Zone of the Free Territory, in defiance of the Peace 
Treaty, were held up and refused passage. A tense period of several days followed, 
but the situation gradually returned to normal. 


It will have been seen that the Free Territory was divided into two zones by the 
Peace Treaty—one under Allied Military Government and the other under Yugoslav 
Military Government—auntil such time as the Governor arrived to unite them. It 
goes without saying that the two forms of Government differ widely, that in the 
Yugoslav Zone being designed on Communist lines and primarily intended to in- 
corporate the zone economically and otherwise with Yugoslavia. The inter-zone 
boundary—the sole remaining part of the Morgan Demarcation Line—has taken on 
all the attributes of a frontier (as has the boundary between the Russian and British 
Zone in Germany), and Allied personnel who wander over it are treated to varying 
periods of incarceration in the jail at Capodistria, the capital of the Yugoslav Zone. 
The Yugoslavs have progressively communized their zone, have introduced their 
own currency with an arbitrary rate of exchange and have reduced its economy 
to zero. 


The British contribution towards the garrison of the Free Territory is limited, 
as stated above, to 5,000 men. It has chosen to call itself the British Element 
Trieste Force—a cumbersome title which sounds better in its telegraphic abbreviation 
BETFOR. The G.O.C.-in-C. is Major-General T. S. Airey, C.B., C.B.E., who was 
Lord Alexander’s principal Intelligence Officer in Italy, then B.G.S. 13 Corps, and 
finally Chief of Staff to the Supreme Allied Commander, Mediterranean. He relieved 
Sir John Harding as G.O.C., C.M.F., in June, 1947, and after the ratification of the 
Peace Treaty became G.O.C.-in-C. BETFOR. 


BETFOR has been built around 24th Infantry Brigade, which is a direct 
descendant of 24th Guards Brigade. When the Scots Guards returned to England 
after the ratification, the Brigade was redesignated 24th Infantry Brigade. A 
considerable Headquarters and administrative organization has been found necessary 
to command H.Q. 24th Infantry Brigade and its battalions, which at the moment 
are the 1st Battalion King’s Own, 1st Battalion the Cameronians, and rst Battalion 
the South Lancashire Regiment. This is largely due to the fact that the Force is 
an independent one, directly responsible to the War Office, and the length of the 
L. of C. has entailed the setting up.of large Supply, Hospital, Ordnance and R.E.M.E. 

General Airey, as the senior Allied Commander, has certain responsibilities in 
relation to both the British and Américan components of the Allied Garrison. In 
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this capacity his designation is Commander, British and United States Forces, Free 
Territory of Trieste, and he reports to the Combined Chiefs of Staff in Washington. 
He is also responsible for the Government of the British and United States Zone and 
as such reports to the Combined Chiefs of Staff. 


Perhaps this is the place to mention the United States component of the Garrison. 
This, too, is limited to 5,000, and is built up around the American equivalent of an 
infantry brigade—in this case the 351st Infantry Regiment which had a distinguished 
record fighting in Italy with the 88th Infantry Division. The American component 
is called Trieste United States Troops, which is abbreviated into TRUST=a 
most suitable title. Until June, 1948, Major-General Moore commanded TRUST ; 
he is now commanding the U.S. Military Academy at West Point. General Moore 
has been succeeded by Major-General Hoge, who commanded the American Combat 
team which captured the Remagen Bridgehead and who later commanded the 4th 
Armoured Division which was General Patton’s spearhead into Czechoslovakia. 


The close liaison between BETFOR and TRUST is definitely one of the 
brightest features of life in Trieste. British and American troops carry out training 
together, plan together, and to some extent share each other’s social life. In the 
latter case the widely differing economic standards between the British and American 
officers and soldiers militate to some extent against closer social contacts: As one 
example, TRUST personnel own between. two and three hundred private cars, 
mostly of modern and opulent design, for which they may obtain petrol at American 
prices; BETFOR probably numbers ten or twelve private cars for which petrol 
must be bought from the civilian market at 5s. per gallon! Nevertheless, despite 
these obvious difficulties, most BETFOR personnel have grown to know their 
American opposite numbers better than they would have believed to be possible 
before they went to Trieste. Allied Military Government is fully integrated. 


Conditions in Trieste have gradually become more stable since the ratification, 
and unemployment and labour unrest have progressively declined as factories and 
shipyards have been rehabilitated. The part played by General Airey in bringing 
about this astonishing transformation cannot be over-emphasized. Trieste has 
received a substantial amount of assistance from the Marshall Aid Programme, which 
should enable her to embark on a comprehensive ship building programme. 


It is difficult to say what sort of future Trieste possesses: The likelihood of a 
Governor being appointed seems remote. Russia and her satellites are unlikely to 
agree to a British and American nominee, and the converse is equally true. Even 
if a Governor is appointed it will be a difficult task to weld together the two zones. 
There is no doubt that the majority of the inhabitants wish to return to Italy, to 
which Trieste is linked both economically and ethnically. Only in the hinterland of 
Istria, and in some of the villages where the population is predominantly Slav (Slovene), 
is there any real desire to join with Yugoslavia. General Airey’s quarterly report 
to the Security Council has already made clear his opinion that the only real solution 
to the Trieste problem is to return the area to Italy. In the present state of the 
World, however, it seems most unlikely that any action will be taken on this 
recommendation. 


Trieste has many advantages as a military station. It is a handsome city with 
some 300,000 people, and it provides opportunities for meeting and mixing with the 
American Forces on a close and friendly basis. In addition to the usual Welfare 
organizations, there are all the attractions of the normal Italian city—opera, concerts, 
restaurants,.and shops which make the newly-arrived English wife tremble with 
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delight, and the impecunious husband shudder in horror! Living is little cheaper 
than in England, but one does get one’s money’s worth for the money expended in 
the shape of servants and other luxuries. 


The climate is peculiar to the place. The Summer is delightful, except for 
parts of July and most of August, when it gets very hot. However, the sea is always 
there, the bathing is first class, and sailing is a popular form of amusement. Winters 
are hard, largely because of the ‘‘ Bora,” a very fierce and cold wind which sweeps 
down from the Balkans and penetrates all but the warmest clothing. There is seldom 
any snow, but November is a wet month, and January and February are cold ones. 
There is, unfortunately, little opportunity to indulge in the British officer’s immemorial 
pastimes of hunting, shooting and fishing, unless one is prepared to go very far afield 
for the two latter. There are, however, a few horses left, and there is first class trout 
fishing in Austria, where one can always go for leave. Ski-ing centres are available 
in Italy (if one has the lire, which one seldom has) and there are a certain 
number of leave vacancies in Austria. All in all, Trieste can compete very favourably 
with most garrisons in the World to-day so far as sport and recreation are concerned. 


The drawbacks are largely connected with the inevitable feeling of being cooped- 
up. The British-United States Zone is only about 17 miles long by 5 miles broad. 
All except about 2 miles of the frontier marches with Yugoslavia or Yugoslav-con- 
trolled territory, and any move across that boundary entails a compulsory sojourn 
in Lubliana or Capodistria jails! Transport limitations prevent frequent visits into 
Italy which shares 2 miles of frontier with the zone. Italy is an expensive country 
in which to holiday, which is a pity, as Venice is only four hours away by train or 
car. There are, however, reciprocal leave facilities with Austria, when B.T.A. come 
down to Trieste to indulge in the ‘‘ flesh-pots,” and BETFOR posts up to Austria 
to enjoy the loveliest country in Europe—rations or no rations ! 

Single personnel in BETFOR can have their privilege leave in the United 
Kingdom when it falls due. The L. of C. is by bus to railhead at Villach in Austria 
{a six hour and comfortable journey) and thence by Medloc C train to the Hook. 
Married families, if they go home for their leave, must pay their passage. The journey 
from London to Trieste from door to door is 3} days, including one night in a transit 
camp at Villach. 

No civilian clothing is worn in Trieste.1_ Khaki drill is worn in the Summer and 
battledress in the Winter. Accommodation for military families is as scarce as every- 
where else in the World, and the usual “ Points ’’ system prevails. Trieste is suffering 
from an acute housing shortage aggravated by a considerable influx of Italian 
refugees from Yugoslav-annexed territory and the Yugoslav Zone of the Free Terri- 
tory. Furthermore, all available accommodation has to be shared with the 
Americans. 

- The writer of this article, who has seen the Free Territory grow from its beginnings 
and is shortly leaving after 2} years in Italy, can recommend Trieste as a most inter- 
esting and enjoyable station, and he leaves it with regret. So long as the British 
Army gafrisons Trieste, the officers and men who form BETFOR will be able 
to count themselves fortunate that their lot is cast in such a pleasant place with such 


an interesting job to do. 


* Since this article was written it is understood that mufti can now be worn off duty. 


























































THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE ATLANTIC TREATY 
By J. M. Spaicut, C.B., C.B.E. 


INCE war may come as a bolt from the blue, it is obviously of importance that 
S«: armed assistance which a pact of reciprocal defence provides should be 

certain, unfailing and swift to materialize. There cannot otherwise be any 
real sense of security among the parties to the pact. It is unfortunately the truth 
that a pact to which the United States is party—and the United States must be party 
to any pact designed to check possible Russian aggression—cannot be free from 
some qualification of the undertaking in this respect. It cannot provide for “ auto- 
matic ” military aid from the United States in the emergencies contemplated. 


The reason is inherent in the American Constitution. The Founding Fathers 
must bear the blame for the difficulty, if blame there be. Under the Constitution 
three separate authorities are concerned in the matter in question—the President, 
the Senate, and Congress (i.e., Senate and House of Representatives). Article II of 
the Constitution empowers the President to make treaties with the concurrence of 
the Senate, a two-thirds majority of the Senators present being required for this 
purpose. If the treaty so made is one relating to defence, it may entail upon the 
United States the obligation at some future time to go to war, but that obligation 
has to be so expressed in the treaty that it does not amount to an unqualified com- 
mitment ; for here the third authority comes in—Congress, which, under Article I 
of the Constitution, has sole power to declare war. (Congress is, moreover, the body 
charged with raising and supporting armies and providing and maintaining a navy.) 

There is thus in the United States a division of powers which, because it results 
from specific provisions in the organic law of the State, is more rigid and more em- 
barrassing than the separation of functions in a country like ours. We have in this 
Country no written Constitution, but we have a definite constitutional practice. The 
executive Government is the competent authority both to make treaties and to make 
war. It is true that the concurrence of Parliament is necessary insomuch as the 
Government depends on the support of the House of Commons for its existence : 
it would not be free to adopt a policy to which that assembly was known to be opposed. 
It has also to look to Parliament for the enactment of legislation necessary to provide 
for a situation of national emergency, e.g., in the shape of a Defence of the Realm Act, 
and to vote the moneys required for the mobilization and maintenance of the Forces. 
There is thus a check upon the executive’s freedom of action, but there is no such 
procedural and formalistic separation of powers as there is in the United States. The 
fact that in the United States Ministers are not, and cannot be, members of the Senate 
or House of Representatives, while in Britain they are, and must normally be members 
of the legislature, goes some way to account for the difference in the constitutional 
position in the two Countries. 


It will be seen that in the United States the Constitution makes it impossible 
for a treaty of defence to contain an unqualified undertaking to enforce the terms of 
the treaty by going to war. Only Congress can declare war, and Congress does not 
make the treaty ; the Senate concurs in it, but it cannot bind the House of Repre- 
sentatives. There is here a real difficulty which could be overcome only if the Con- 
stitution were to be amended. The ill effects of the difficulty can be minimized in 
some measure, however, by executive action. It would be possible, for instance, 
and not open to constitutional objection, for the executive to make all such prepara- 
tions for possible military action in conjunction with other States’ forces as might 
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become necessary if and when Congress decided to declare war. It could make arrange- 
ments with the other parties to the defence pact for continuing consultation and liaison, 
standardization of training methods and of equipment, planning of possible opera- 
tions, and generally for the swift and easy passage from a state of peace to one of 
war. Many such matters are already dealt with on a co-operative basis by the 
American States under the Rio Treaty (see below). Much can be done in this way to 
enable the Allied military machine to get into gear the moment it is started ; but, so 
far as the United States is concerned, only Congress can give the word to start it, 
and Congress’s approval cannot be taken for granted. That is the price which other 
nations have to pay for the tremendous boon of American military aid in their hour 
of need. It is a price well worth the paying. 


It was considered worth paying by the States of the Western Hemisphere when 
they agreed to the Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance signed at Rio de Janeiro on 2nd 
September, 1947. Under that Treaty, military aid is not automatic. Article 3 pro- 
vides that an armed attack upon any party to the Treaty shall be considered as an 
attack upon all the American States and that each of them shall assist in meeting the 
attack, but how it shall be met is a matter for each State’s own decision. Further, 
Article 20 of the Treaty specifically provides that no State shall be required to use 
armed force without its consent. This reservation was all the more necessary because 
under the Treaty the obligation to enforce against an agressor the sanctions for which 
it provides arises when the “‘ Organ of Consultation ”’ (the Foreign Ministers of the 
American Republics) decides—by a two-thirds majority (Article 17)—that they are 
to be put into force. The reservation in Article 20 excepts the ultimate sanction—the 
use of armed force against the aggressor, from this rule and in so doing safeguards 
the constitutional right of Congress to declare war. 


There is no corresponding reservation in the Brussels Treaty of 17th March, 1948. 
{n that Treaty the five participating States give an unqualified undertaking to render 
to any of their number who becomes the victim of armed attack in Europe “ all the 
military and other aid and assistance in their power.’’ The obligation to come to 
the victim’s aid in arms is thus automatic, but—as in all normal treaties of defensive 
alliance—it rests with each party to decide whether the circumstances envisaged in 
the Treaty have in fact arisen. There is in the Brussels Treaty no provision for a 
majority decision as there is in the Rio Treaty. 

In the discussions which took place in Washington in February, 1949, between 
the representatives of the five Brussels Powers (and of Norway for a time) and the 
State Department, and then between that Department and Congressional leaders, 
the main point at issue was understood to be whether the proposed Pact should 
conform to the Brussels or the Rio model. It soon became clear that the American 
view favoured the latter alternative—as was, indeed, to be expected. Senator 
Vandenberg stated in the Senate on 14th February that the new treaty would regard 
an armed attack on one party as an attack on all, but would reserve to each Power 
the right to decide upon the action to meet such an attack. Senator Connally— 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, added bluntly that that Committee 
“would never approve or adopt any language in a treaty that the United States 
would go to war when one nation in Europe was attacked.” 

This statement was a shock to those who had had visions of the United States 
going forth to do battle on behalf of a Europe threatened by the powers of darkness. 
America, it was said, was giving up her role as the hound of heaven, was running out 
of the Atlantic pack. Actually, she was doing nothing of the sort. - She was only 
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doing what she was bound to do under her Constitution. She could not promise 
automatic military aid in a treaty, and it was mere honesty to say so. There was no 
ground for jumping to the conclusion that such aid would not be given, provided the 
constitutional procedure was observed, 


When the terms of the draft Treaty were published on 18th March, it was seen that 
the United States were not “running out.” The terms were reminiscent of both the 
Rio and the Brussels treaties. Like them, the new Treaty was expressed to be an 
arrangement for collective self-defence as recognized by Article 51 of the Charter of 
the United Nations. Like them, again, it provides for immediate defensive action 
in a circumscribed area and for consultation among the signatories if a threat to their 
security arises elsewhere. The Pact does not speak of “ aggression,” and has therefore 
no need to define this term (as. the Rio Treaty does), nor does it reproduce the Rio 
provision that a State cannot be required to use armed force without its consent. 
Such a provision is not wanted in the Pact, which does not provide, as Rio did, for 
the taking of majority decisions in regard to the applying of sanctions. 


Article 5 of the Pact,! which corresponds with Article 3 of the Rio Treaty, differs 
from it in referring expressly to the use of “‘ armed force ” for the purpose of assisting 
a victim of aggression. The obligation undertaken is, however, to use such force (or 
to take any action) if the State called upon to assist deems it necessary. In a White 
Paper issued at Washington on 19th March it was explained that the commitment 
in Article 5 did not override and was not inconsistent with Congress’s prerogative of 
declaring war. To the extent that that constitutional right is safeguarded, the Pact 
falls short of providing for automatic military assistance. Nevertheless, that the 
United States should have gone as far as it has in the direction of meeting the Euro- 
pean countries’ demands for such assistance represents a revolutionary change from 
the traditional policy of isolationism. Ideally, no doubt, it would have pleased those 
countries better if there had’ been a simple commitment to immediate intervention, 
as there is in the Brussels Treaty, but given the constitutional position in the United 
States, they can be considered to have obtained all that could reasonably be expected. 
American aid in arms can be counted upon in the situation in which that aid will be 
most sorely needed. That it would not be forthcoming in the event of a Russian 
attempt to crush a western European State is well-nigh inconceivable. The Pact will 
have been entered into precisely for the purpose of preventing such a possibility. In 
certain circumstances, by no means unlikely, American armed aid should be forth- 
coming at once, on a limited scale. So long as any American military forces are in 
occupation of Germany and Austria any Russian aggression directed against the other 
occupying Powers could not fail to embrace the American forces, and a state of war 
de facto if not de jure would result for the United States. Indeed, a British Labour 
Party publication? stated already in 1948: ‘‘ At the moment, Europe’s most valuable 
military protection against aggression from the East is the few thousand American 
troops in Germany and Austria, because their presence would involve the U.S.A. im- 
mediately in any European war.” The position would be different if the Russians 
moved against Norway, which could be invaded without the necessary involvement 
of American forces ; and in all cases there would probably be some delay before a 
formal entry into hostilities by the United States occurred. 


The moral is clearly that the non-American parties to the Pact must be ready to 
meet the first shock of a Russian assault by themselves. There is an implicit reminder 





1 See p. 273. 
® Feet on the Ground, p. 18. 
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of that necessity in Article 3 of the Pact, in which the signatories agree to take steps 
to ‘‘ maintain and develop their individual and collective capacity to resist armed 
attack.’ The recommending of measures for implementing this Article, as well as 
Article 5, is expressly mentioned in Article 9 as a duty of the Defence-Committee 
which is to be established under the Atlantic Council. The Committee will see to it 
that each country does its share in the common defence plan. Each may have to 
stand on its own feet when the first blow falls ; all must be ready and there can be 
no waiting for allies. 


However unwillingly, we have to face the fact that American participation in 
European defence spells not imviolability for the Europeary parties to the Pact, but 
rather the certainty—so far as there can be certainty in human affairs—of ultimate 
victory in any war to which the Pact is applicable. The United States is in fact un- 
conquerable in the long run. Any Power which challenges her is bound to go down 
in the end. Yes, it may be said, but what if she is knocked out by atomic bombs ? 
A few years ago a British professor warned her that five of the bombs could destroy 
the whole of the country South of the Mason-Dixon line and one could devastate 
all Illinois and Indiana.!_ A much more modest estimate of the effect of the bomb is 
given by recent commentators? and, in any case, no Country but the United States 
has a stock of the bombs. Apart from that monopoly, the United States has a general 
war potential so inexhaustible that the issue of any conflict in which she is engaged 
is a foregone conclusion. 


That truth cannot be unknown to any potential aggressor whose action would 
be likely to draw the United States into the conflict. It should give him pause before 
he decides to strike in Europe at any rate. If, as has been suggested, the Atlantic 
Pact is supplemented by other regional security schemes for the Mediterranean and 
the Pacific, with the United States as a member of each, the danger of a Russian move 
in those areas should be very substantially lessened. The policy of encirclement— 
Einkreisungspolitik—of which Germany used to complain that she was the victim, 
will then have been adopted to curb the lust for expansion of a not less thrusting 
aggressor. The new name for it is “‘ containment,” but it is the old policy all the same, 
and by no means a bad policy. It would have prevented the late war if it had been 
pursued less half-heartedly and if Russia had not made her treacherous volte face 
a week before zero hour in 1939. 





1H. J. Laski at Brighton, 21st April, 1946. 
2 See P. M. S. Blackett, Military and Political Consequences of Atomic Energy, 1948. 














THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


Te text of the North Atlantic Treaty was published as a White Paper 
(Cmd. 7657) on 19th March, 1949. 

A Preamble reaffirms the faith of the contracting Powers in the Charter 
of the United Nations, and their desire to live in peace with all peoples and all 
Governments. It also asserts their determination to safeguard the freedom, common 
heritage, and civilization of their peoples, founded on the principles of democracy, 
individual liberty, and the rule of law. They seek to promote stability and well- 
being in the North Atlantic area. They are resolved to unite their efforts for 
collective defence for the preservation of peace and security. 


ARTICLE I refers to the means provided by the Charter for settling international 
disputes, and gives an undertaking to refrain from the use of force in any manner 
inconsistent with the purposes of the United Nations. 


ARTICLE 2 pledges the parties to promote peaceful and friendly international 
relations by strengthening their free institutions, cultivating a better understanding 
of the principles on which those institutions are founded, and eliminating conflict 
in international economic policies. 


RESISTANCE TO ARMED ATTACK 
Then follow the Articles, which relate to resistance to armed attack :— 


ARTICLE 3. ‘‘ In order more effectively to achieve the objectives of this Treaty, 
the parties, separately and jointly, by means of continuous and effective self-help 
and mutual aid, will maintain and develop their individual and collective capacity 
to resist armed attack.” 


ARTICLE 4. “ The parties will consult together whenever, in the opinion of any 
of them, the territorial integrity, political independence, or security of any of the 
parties is threatened.” 


ARTICLE 5. ‘‘ The parties agree that an armed attack against one or more of 
them in Europe or North America shall be considered an attack against them all and 
consequently they agree that, if such an armed attack occurs, each of them, in exercise 
of the right of individual or collective self-defence recognized by Article 51 of the 
Charter of the United Nations, will assist the party or parties so attacked by taking 
forthwith, individually and in concert with the other parties, such action as it deems 
necessary, including the use of armed force, to restore and maintain the security of 
the North Atlantic area, Any such armed attack and all measures taken as a result 
thereof shall immediately be reported to the Security Council. Such measures shall 
be terminated when the Security Council has taken the measures necessary to restore 
and maintain international peace and security.”’ 

ARTICLE 6. “‘ For the purpose of Article 5 an armed attack on one or more of 
the parties is deemed to include an armed attack'on the territory of any of the 
parties in Europe or North America, on the Algerian Departments of France, on the 
occupation forces of any party in Europe, on the islands under the jurisdiction of 
any party in the North Atlantic area North of the Tropic of Cancer or on the vessels 
or aircraft in this area of any of the parties.” 


ARTICLE 7 states that the Treaty does not affect any of the rights or obligations 
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under the Charter of members of the United Nations, or the responsibilities of the 
Security Council for maintaining international peace and security. 


ARTICLE 8 declares that no international engagements by any of the parties 
now in force, are in conflict with the Treaty, and gives an undertaking not to enter 
into any conflicting engagement. 


IMPLEMENTING THE TREATY 

The machinery designed for implementing the Treaty is given in the next 
Article, which reads as follows :— 

ARTICLE 9. “ The parties hereby establish a Council, on which each of them 
shall be represented, to consider matters concerning the implementation of this 
Treaty. The Council shall be so organized as to be able to meet promptly at any 
time. The Council shall set up such subsidiary bodies as may be necessary; in 


particular it shall establish immediately a defence committee which shall recommend | 


measures for the implementation of Articles 3 and 5.” 


ARTICLE I0 makes provision for additional Powers, who may wish to do so, to 
join in the Treaty at a later date. 


ARTICLE 11 declares that the Treaty shall come into force between the States 
which have ratified it as soon as the ratifications of the majority of the signatories, 
including Belgium, Canada, France, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States have been deposited. 


ARTICLE 12 provides for the Treaty to be reviewed in or after ten years. 


ARTICLE 13 enables any party to cease to subscribe to the Treaty after 20 years, 
if desired. 


ARTICLE 14 lays down that the Treaty shall be deposited in the archives of the 
United States of America, copies being supplied to the contracting Powers. 


RUSSIA AND THE ATLANTIC TREATY 


The government of the U.S.S.R., true to form, attacked the North Atlantic 
Treaty in a Memorandum protesting that Russia had been left out, that it must be 
“ regarded as a treaty directed against one of the chief allies of the United States, 
Great Britain and France in the late war”, and that it ‘‘ contradicts the principles 
and aims of the United Nations organization and the commitments which [those 
Countries} have assumed under other treaties and agreements.” 

The opportunity was also taken to renew the monotonous accusations that 
extensive military measures were being carried out by the United States in co- 
operation with Great Britain and France, including the increase of armed forces, 
planning for the utilization of the atomic weapon, the stock-piling of atom bombs 

. . the building of a network of air and naval bases, etc., which could not be of 
a defensive character. 

“ It is known to all that the Soviet Union does not intend to attack anyone. ..”’, 

remarked this ingenuous effusion.* 





1 By way of comparison, it is interesting to-turn up page 405 of the Journat for 
May, 1927, and find it recorded, “‘ Towards the League of Nations the Soviets continued 
to be not only hostile but insulting ; the Investia stigmatizes the League as a ‘ wasp-nest 
of international lunatics where political sharpers and diplomatic swindlers play with 
marked cards . . . in order to violate weak peoples and hatch a world war against Russia ’.”’ 
—Epiror. ‘ 
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The representatives of the Twelve Powers, who met in Washington to sign the 
Treaty, drew up a joint reply to this Note, which was published on 3rd April. This 
observed that ‘‘ the views expressed by the Soviet Government on 31st March are 
identical in their misrepresentation . . . with those published by the Soviet Foreign 
Office in January, before the text [of the Treaty] was even in existence. It would 
thus appear that the views of the Soviet Government on this subject do not arise 
from an examination of the character and text of the North Atlantic Pact, but from 
other considerations.”’ It was pointed out that the Treaty was essentially defensive 
in character and conformed both in spirit and letter to the Charter of the United 
Nations. It was not directed against any nation, but only against armed aggression. 


TEETH FOR THE TREATY 


The North Atlantic Treaty was signed in Washington, with due ceremony, on 
4th April, 1949. The signatories were the Foreign Ministers of Belgium, Canada, 
Denmark, France, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
the United Kingdom, and the Secretary of the United States. 


It had already been agreed that the Council to be established under Article 9 
of the Treaty should be composed of the Foreign Ministers or other representatives 
of the Governments; also that the Council should meet immediately after the 
Treaty goes into effect to establish the Defence Committee. 


This, the first step to put “‘ teeth” into this newly-born article of faith, is the 
next and most urgent stage in making a reality of what otherwise would be only 
another pious expression of hope. Too often in the past, the peoples of democratic 
and peace-loving nations have been led by their politicians to believe that some 
international document with a high-sounding title will enable them to sleep quietly 
in their beds, without there being any “ follow through” to ensure that there is 
military, and not only moral, force behind it. 


We need go back in history no further than to the days when people believed 
that to have subscribed to the Covenant of the League of Nations was enough to 
ensure “‘ peace in our time.” That comfortable, but meretricious, phrase— 
“‘ Collective Security ’’ became an excuse for disarmament and for relying on others 
for the security which these dreamers were too stupid, too lazy or too pusillanimous 
to provide for themselves. Our own political leaders lulled this Country to sleep 
and chloroformed the Services with a policy of ‘‘ no war for at least ten years ’’— 
even when war was not two years away. When the test came, the League was 
proved to be a toothless weakling and the whole fairy fantasy dissolved in ruin. 


Since the late war, we have had the United Nations Organization with its 
Security Council. We have also had blatant aggression by Russia in the form of 
the blockade of Berlin. The Security Council—hamstrung by that aggressor—has 
failed to give any visible or effective form to a military organization which might 
be a guardian of peace. 

The Western Union has done rather better (on paper) by setting up its Defence 
Organization with a skeleton headquarters staff and shadow system of high command. 
But, meanwhile, our own Services have once again been whittled to the bone, and 
we seem to be back again in the days when politicians imagine that in emergency 
they can obtain “ teeth ’’ by the simple process of dropping a penny in the slot. 


Every student of British history knows that, for us, wars are the wages of 
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military weakness. Leagues, Unions, Pacts or Treaties are no guarantees for peace 
unless they are backed, not merely by paper plans for defence, but also by real 
readiness for war. If the Western Union Pact and the North Atlantic Treaty are to 
be true bulwarks of peace, the nations which have subscribed to them must give 
their military leaders the authority and the means to make their fighting Services 
an effective deterrent to any aggressor; there must be no relying on the “ other 
fellow ”’ to make good our own deficiences or defaults. ‘‘ Collective Security ’’ must 
mean the co-ordination of strength, not a camouflage for weakness. 


AMERICAN STRATEGY 


A statement of the highest imporfance on American Strategy in support of the 
North Atlantic Treaty was made by General Omar Bradley, U.S. Army Chief of Staff, 
on 5th April. 


Alluding to a prevalent idea that it would be impossible to stop Russia from 
conquering all Europe if she chose,and that the best the United States could do 
would be to strike back with air power and eventually lead a counter attack, he 
remarked that such strategy would breed despair among potential allies in Europe and 
render them impotent. Strategically the North Atlantic Treaty “ would enable the 
free nations of the Old World and the New to funnel the great strength of our New 
World to the ramparts of the Old, and thus challenge an enemy where he would 
transgress.”’ 


“ At present,” said General Bradley, “‘ the balance of military power is centred 
in the United States—3,000 miles from the heart of Europé. It must be perfectly 
apparent to the people of the United States that we cannot count on friends in 
Western Europe if our strategy in the event of war dictates that we shall first abandon 
them to the enemy, with a promise of later liberation. ... Unless plans for common 
defence of the existing free World provide for the security of Western Europe, these 
peoples cannot be expected to stake their lives on the common cause. . . . 


““ Without Western Europe, the New World would stand alone, an island of 
embattled freedom in a hostile and despotic World. Western Europe must count 
on us if it is to survive, and we must count on Western Europe if we are to endure. 
Although the North Atlantic Pact is an agreement on policy for bur common defence, 
it is evident that policy without power is like law without enforcement. Europeans 
know as well as we that neither American food nor American wealth, nor even 
American arms, can in themselves save Europe from aggression. In the final analysis, 
Western Europe can be saved only by the Western Europeans. But to save 
themselves they must have the will and the means to resist. 


“ This will to resist is developed partly by possession of the means—tanks, 
planes, guns—and partly by the assurance that they would be adequately helped in 
sufficient time. Without these means and without these specific assurances of aid, 
any nation of Western Europe, if threatened by aggression, might fall the victim of 
despair, and that despair is worth a hundred divisions to an aggressor on the march.”’ 


He added that the Pact, together with some military assistance, could produce 
a will resolute enough to fight and firm enough to forewarn aggressors. He also 
expressed the opinion that the Pact might become as important to American security 
as the atomic bomb. ; f 
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ALBANIA’S “ DELIBERATELY HOSTILE ACT” 


_ On toth December, 1946, the British Government despatched a Note to the 
Albanian Government accusing Albania of a “ deliberately hostile act” in laying 
mines, or allowing them to be laid in the North Corfu Channel, whereby H.M. 
destroyers “‘Saumarez”’ and “ Volage’’ were seriously damaged while on passage 
through the Channel, on 22nd October, and 44 officers and men lost their lives. 


Failing satisfaction by Albania, the matter was brought before the Security 
Council of the League of Nations as being “a serious threat to, and a breach of 
international peace and security.” The Council, at the instance of the British 
representative, referred the dispute to the International Court of Justice. Just two 
years later, on gth April, 1949, that Court delivered its judgment. 


The Court had been asked to give judgment on two questions: (1) Is Albania 
responsible for the explosions and is there a duty to pay compensation ? (2) Has the 
United Kingdom violated international law by the acts of its naval units in Albanian 
waters, first on the day on which the explosions occurred and secondly on 12th and 
13th November, 1946, when it undertook a sweep of the Straits ? 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR MINING BRITISH DESTROYERS 


In its judgment the Court declared on the first question, by eleven votes to five, 
that Albania is responsible. In regard to the second question it declared, by fourteen 
votes to two, that the United Kingdom did not violate Albanian sovereignty on 
22nd October; but it declared unanimously that it violated that sovereignty on 
12th and 13th November and that this declaration, in itself, constitutes appropriate 
satisfaction. 

The Court reached the conclusion that the laying of the minefield could not have 
been accomplished without the knowledge of Albania. It was her duty to notify 
shipping, and especially to warn the ships proceeding through the Straits on 
22nd October, of the danger to which they were exposed. In fact, nothing was 
attempted by Albania to prevent the disaster, and the grave omissions involve her - 
international responsibility. 

Albania had denied that the passage on 22nd October was innocent. She alleged 
that it was a political mission and that the methods employed—the number of ships, 
their formation, armament, manceuvres, etc.—showed an intention to intimidate. 
The Court examined the various Albanian contentions so far as they appeared 
relevant. Its conclusion was that the passage was innocent both in its principle, 
since it was designed to affirm the right which had been unjustly denied, and in its 
methods of execution, which were not unreasonable in view of the events on 15th May, 
1946, when the British cruisers “‘ Orion ” and “ Superb ” were fired on by Albanian 
coastal batteries while passing through the Straits on their way to Corfu. 


RIGHTS OF INTERVENTION 


The United Kingdom had stated that the object of the sweep of the Channel on 
12th and 13th November was to secure the mines as quickly as possible lest they be 
taken away by the authors of the minelaying or by the Albanian authorities, This 
was submitted either as a new and special application of the theory of intervention, 
by means of which the intervening State was acting to facilitate the task of the 
international tribunal, or as a method of self-protection or self-help. The Court 
could not accept these lines of defence. It could only regard the alleged right of 
intervention as the manifestation of a policy of force which cannot find a place in 
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international law. The Court, however, recognizes the Albanian Government’s 
complete failure to carry out its duties after the explosions, and the dilatory nature 
of its diplomatic Notes, as extenuating circumstances for the action of the United 
Kingdom. 


The Court reserved for further consideration the assessment of the amount of 
compensation due from Albania to the United Kingdom. Albania has been ordered 
to submit by 25th June her observations on Britain’s £875,000 claim for compensation. 


CIVIL WAR IN CHINA 


The Communist-controlled and so-called People’s Liberation Army continued 
the drive against the so-called Nationalist forces. By the end of April, the former 
were directly threatening Shanghai. Nanking—the former seat of the Chinese 
Government, was occupied by the Communists on 24th April, the remains of that 
Government having moved to Canton. 


To the North-West of Shanghai, the invaders had penetrated as far as Nansiang, 
evidently aiming at Woosung. To the East of Tai Lake they were approaching 
Soochow. 


THE COMMUNIST ATTACK ON H.M. SHIPS 


Opposing forces had been massed along the banks of the Yangtze for some time, 
and the Communists had issued an ultimatum which was due to expire on 12th April, 
after which date it was expected that they would cross the River. 


The British Ambassador—Sir Ralph C. S. Stevenson, was remaining in Nanking. 
Vice-Admiral Madden, the Flag Officer Second-in-Command Far Eastern Station, 
therefore had to maintain one of H.M. ships there to protect our interests.1 H.M. 
destroyer “ Consort ” was due for relief by H.M. sloop “‘ Amethyst,” but the change- 
over was postponed in view of the expected fighting. 


On 12th April, the Ambassador learnt that the ultimatum had been extended 
to 15th April, so the relief was still postponed. On 18th April, it was learnt that the 
Communist attack would probably not take place before 21st April. The “ Consort ”’ 
was running short of supplies, so Admiral Madden, with the agreement of the 
Ambassador, decided to send the “ Amethyst ” up river, expecting that she would 
reach Nanking by 2oth April, 24 hours before the attack developed. 


H.M.S. “ Amethyst ” left Shanghai on-19th April. She was flying the White 
Ensign and a Union Jack, and had the Union Jack painted on her hull. At about 
g a.m. on the 20th, when about 60 miles below Nanking, she came under heavy fire 
from batteries on the North (Communist) bank of the River, suffering considerable 
damage and casualties and eventually grounding on Rose Island. Her Captain— 
Lieutenant-Commander Skinner, R.N., decided to land about sixty of the crew, 
including the wounded ; they were shelled and machine-gunned while getting ashore 
by swimming and in sampans, but a large proportion succeeded in making their way 
to Shanghai. 

H.M.S. “ Consort " (Commander I. G. Robertson, R.N.), was ordered to go.to 
the “ Amethyst’s ” assistance and reached her about 3 p.m. She was heavily fired 
on and went on at speed. Turning back about 2 miles further down river, she 





1 The Commander-in-Chief—Admiral Sir Patrick Brind, was in England for Exercise 
Trident at this time. 
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endeavoured to take the “ Amethyst’ in tow, but was obliged to abandon the 
attempt, although she answered the shore batteries with her full armament and 
temporarily silenced most of the opposition. A second attempt also failed, and the 
“Consort,” damaged and with casualties, had to go down stream out of the firing 
area. 

Meanwhile H.M.S. “ London ”’ (Captain P. G. L. Cazalet, R.N.), wearing the 
flag of the Flag Officer, Second-in-Command, and H.M. frigate ‘‘ Black Swan’”’ 
(Captain A. D. H. Jay, R.N.) had moved up river and met the “ Consort ’’ off 
Kiangyin—forty miles below the “‘ Amethyst,” by 8 p.m. that same evening. The 
“Consort ’’ was ordered back to Shanghai to land her dead and wounded and to 
effect repairs. 

At 2 a.m. on 21st April, the “‘ Amethyst ” succeeded in refloating herself by her 
own efforts and moved to a more sheltered position two miles above Rose Island. 
She had been holed in several places ; her Captain was severely wounded, her First- 
Lieutenant wounded, and her doctor killed. There were only four unwounded 
officers left and one telegraphist for all wireless communications. 


Later on the morning of the 21st, the ‘‘ London ” and the ‘‘ Black Swan ”’ stood 
up river to close the ‘“‘ Amethyst,” but met with heavy fire, causing casualties. 
They returned the fire, but it was obvious that it would not be possible to bring 
the “ Amethyst ”’ down river without further serious loss of life in allthe ships. The 
“London ” and “‘ Black Swan ” were therefore ordered to return to Kiangyin. But 
there they were fired on by batteries and sustained considerable casualties and 
damage. They therefore withdrew to Shanghai. 

Contact was made with the “‘ Amethyst ” by a R.A.F. Sunderland flying boat, 
which was able to transfer a R.A.F. doctor and some medical supplies before being 
forced to take off owing to shore fire. 

On the night of the 21st-22nd, the “‘ Amethyst ” moved ten miles further up 
river and anchored again. She had completed landing her wounded on the South 
bank, including Lieutenant-Commander Skinner, who had remained with his ship 
until then, but died of his wounds soon after. Lieutenant-Commander Kerans— 
the Assistant Naval Attaché at Nanking, succeeded in reaching the ship and took 
command. 


On the afternoon of the 22nd, the Sunderland made another courageous effort to 
reach the ship, but was driven off by artillery fire. The ‘“‘ Amethyst ” moved another 
four miles up river. Vice-Admiral Madden, having considered all the circumstances, 
decided she should remain there for the present. 

The Prime Minister made a statement in Parliament to the above effect on 
26th April. He also informed the House that the casualties were :— 


H.M.S. “ London”: 13 killed, 15 wounded. 

H.M.S. “Consort”: ro killed, 4 seriously wounded. 
H.M.S. “‘ Amethyst’: 19 killed, 27 wounded. 
H.M.S. “ Black Swan”: 7 wounded. 


In addition, 12 ratings were missing. The “ London” had suffered the most 
severely, the “ Consort” and ‘“ Black Swan ”’ less so. 

Mr. Attlee also said that our Ambassador had instructed our Consular officer 
in charge at Peking to endeavour to contact the highest Communist authority with 
a view to immediate orders being issued to cease firing on ‘‘ ships of the Royal Navy 
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engaged in peaceful and humanitarian tasks.”” The local Communist authorities, 
however, refused to accept the Consul’s letters. 


LACK OF AIR SUPPORT 


In the course of the ensuing debate, in answer to inqfiries why H.M. Ships 
were not given air cover, the Prime Minister said we were not engaged in a punitive 
war. He also said that there were no aircraft at Shanghai; the nearest were at 
Hong Kong. It has also been stated that there were no carriers nearer than the 
Mediterranean, the two withdrawn from the Station at the time of the ‘ run down’ 
of the Navy not having been replaced yet. 


A CONTRAST 


Just over twenty years ago, H.M.S. “‘ Hawkins,” wearing the flag of Vice-Admiral 
(now Admiral of the Fleet) Sir Reginald Tyrwhitt, was passing down the Yangtze 
and in the vicinity of Wuhu found herself in the middle of a battle between the 
Nationalists and Communists. 


Both sides ceased firing and mounted guards of honour, which were replied to. 
The battle was resumed after the ship had passed. 


























CORRESPONDENCE 


(Correspondence is invited on subjects which have been dealt with in the JOURNAL, or 
which are of general interest to the Services. Correspondents ave requested to put their views 
as concisely as possible, but publication of letters will be dependent on the space available 
in each number of the JOURNAL.—EDITOR.) 


e 
SEA POWER AND AIR POWER 
To the Editor of the R.U.S.I. Journal. 

S1r,—I have read with the greatest interest Mr. J. M. Spaight’s scholarly discussion 
of the terms “ Sea Power’’ and “ Air Power.” However, I feel that Mr. Spaight has 
failed to develop the discussion to its logical conclusion. I am convinced that there does 
exist a clearly definable and nicely separated definition of the three elements: land, sea 
and air power. The definition I suggest is: 

“Land, sea or air power is, in each respective instance, the sum total of all 
weapons, installations, and geographical and other circumstances—all possible 
factors—which enable a nation to control and exploit the element described ; namely, 
the sea, land or air.” 

In my opinion the confusion which has arisen can be attributed to: (1) a failure 
properly to trace out just what the end result achieved happens to be at any one time, and 
(2) a failure to recognize that any factor (see my italics above) may be contributing to 
one oy more of the elements (land, sea or air) at any one time. 

To illustrate my meaning : 

(a) The A.A.F, bombers operating out of Midway were contributing to sea 
power to the extent that their operations may have served to reduce the Japanese 
ability to control and exploit the sea. 

(b) Every Japanese airplane and pilot lost at Midway meant a reduction in 
Japanese over-all ability to control and exploit the air. Ergo, our carrier airplanes 
were contributing to air power as well as sea power. 

(c) An airplane that sinks a submarine is, at that moment, sea power. 

(d) The soldier who guards or the soldier who captures the Suez Canal is sea 
power. 

(e) The soldier who guards or the soldier who captures an airfield or an air factory 
is air power. ; 

(f) The fighter that destroys a bomber is air power. 

(g) The fighter that strafes a locomotive is land power, 

(h) The submarine that sinks an oiler is sea, land and air power to the extent 
that the loss of the oiler and its cargo affects operations in the three elements (the 
loss of the cargo may stop some locomotive or ship or airplane). 

In my opinion, the definition given herein will stand up under all circumstances, 
whereas no other definition that I know of will do likewise. 


C. R. Brown, 
Naval War College, Rear-Admival, U.S.N., Chief of Staff. 
Newport, R.I. 
14th February, 1949. 





1 See article on “’ Sea and Air Power ” by J. M. Spaight, C.B., C.B.E., in the Jourwar 
for November, 1948, p. 533. : 
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FIFTY YEARS OF WARSHIPS 


S1r,—There are some errors in the article ‘ Fifty Years of Warships ” in the February 
JOURNAL. 

The turrets of the “ Inflexible ” (1881) were not on the centre-line, but placed diagon- 
ally, to allow both to fire end-on or nearly so. The “ King Edward” (1905) had ten 
6 in. guns, not four. 

The statement that “‘ Jane chronicle¢ submarines first in the 1909 edition ” is com- 
pletely inaccurate. French and American submarines are given in the edition of 1899 
and British in 1901, though there are no photographs of these last until 1905-6. 


R. C. ANDERSON. 
14th March, 1949. 


(We are indebted to Mr. R. C. Anderson for pointing out these mistakes. As regards 
the “‘ King Edward VII ”’ Class, Jane for 1918 records that the ten main deck 6 in. guns 
were removed during the 1914-18 War and the sponsons plated up. The ships were then 
given two 6 in. a side in shields mounted on the upper deck.—Eptror.) 


HONOURABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY 


S1r,—May I be permitted to correct what is a popular fallacy in the article, ‘* The 
Foundation of our Home Defence,”’ by “‘ Mere Mercenéire,’’ in the February edition of 
the JOURNAL. 

No Territorial Army unit started its existence four hundred years ago as one of the 
‘‘ City of London Trained Bands.”” The Honourable Artillery Company were not one 
of those Bands—service in which was compulsory—but were a separate organization 
charged with the function infer alia of providing officers for the City’s Forces. Before a 
Commission could be obtained in the Trained Bands, membership of the H.A.C. was a 
sine qua non. 


Donovan JACKSON, 
Finsbury Barracks. Lieut.-Colonei. 


7th March, 1949. 


THE OFFICER’S WEAPON 


GENTLEMEN,—It was my good fortune to find your magazine in the library of The 
Artillery Center here at Fort Sill. In the August, 1948, edition, an article by E. H. Baxter, 
‘‘ The Officer’s Weapon,’’ was of particular interest to me as the subject of a suitable hand 
weapon for officers has long been debated wherever military men congregate. 

Since an invitation was extended to make comments about weapons, I should like 
to express one quick opinion, and then explain the U.S. Carbine and its modifications to 
clarify the remarks made in the original article. 

My one opinion, formed during nine years of service, is that any pistol, revolver or 
automatic is a weapon suited for show—not for war. There are exceptions to this in that 
some few are capable of firing such a gun with efficiency, but they are a small minority. 

Now the Carbine—a gas-operated, semi-automatic, magazine-fed weapon, with an 
overall length of about thirty inches and weight of under six pounds loaded with 15 rounds, 
was first designed for and issued to Field Artillery units. The first models had an 
“ L” type sight that could be tipped through ninety degrees for a predetermined range 
at 150 and 300 yards. This has been modified with a sliding sight graduated in increments 
of range from 100 to 300 yards, and a windage adjustment knob has been added. - 

An airborne version of the Carbine with a folding stock of heavy wire was made in 
limited numbers and is not standard issue to ground force units. 

The first Carbine, being but semi-automatic, is now sub-standard. With minor 
alteration and additions, the Carbine Mz is automatic or semi-automatic, depending on 
the position of a selector switch on the left side of the receiver, At a cyclic rate of 750 
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rounds per minute, the Carbine has become a weapon more clearly approximating the 
desired characteristics of an officer’s weapon—accuracy at close to medium ranges, semi- 
automatic for conservation of ammunition, full automatic for emergency action. 

One advantage, and not the least by far, is that the Carbine is now issued to all 
ground forces—infantry, artillery, engineers, and armored units. The fact makes for 
comparative anonymity, an advantage when the enemy snipers are on the alert for any 
distinguishing marks of rank. z 

Without having said, in so many words, that the Carbine is the best weapon to date, 
I let the reader draw his own comparisons with existing guns. 

Thanks for an intriguing article. 

Paul E. JONES, 
Btry. A, 6th Armd. F.A. Bn., Lieutenant, F.A. 

Fort Sill, Oklahoma. 


25th January, 1949. 


THE CONVOY ACTION OFF THE NORTH CAPE 
DECEMBER, 1942 


Srr,—It has been brought to my notice, that in my lecture on ‘‘ Sea Raiders in the 
1939-45 War,” published in the Journat for last quarter, when referring to the Battle 
off the North Cape in December, 1942, I mentioned only Captain Sherbrooke’s destroyers. 
By this brief reference, I in no way wished to minimise the important part played by 
the cruisers under Admiral Burnett, whose timely arrival put to flight a superior, albeit 
perplexed and undecided foe. 

The German report shows that their Admiral was amazed by the cool, aggressive 
actions of the British destroyers. It only needed the surprise appearance of our cruisers 
to put to flight a squadron which should have been able to wipe out the whole British 
Force. 

However, these are matters which were not known to our ships at the time, and I 
am sure that no one would grudge the highest praise to each of the victorious units in 
this gallant and spirited action. 

E. V. St. J. Morean, 
Royal Naval College, Commander, R.N. 

Greenwich. 


24th April, 1949. 
7 H.M.S. 


S1r,—There appears to be a growing and regrettable practice of omitting ‘“ H.M.S.” 
or any other descriptive prefix when alluding to H.M. Ships; even the time-honoured 
alternative ‘‘ the ” is not used, and often we read what is intended to be the name of a 
warship but with nothing to show whether she is H.M.S., S.S., M.V., a yacht or a sea-side 
tripper. This may be due to ignorance, laziness, or the desire for brevity—essential in 
communications, but very liable to leave misconceptions or ambiguities in historical 
despatches or even daily news reports. 

Such authorities as Admirals Napier, Lyons, Dundas, Beresford, Eardley-Wilmot, 
Fisher and Jellicoe all used some prefix when mentioning one of H.M. Ships in their 
writings. Of late years there has been a good deal of inconsistency, even in the case of 
different despatches by the same Flag Officer. 

The Times and the R.U.S.I. JourNnax set a good example in preserving the traditional 
method of identifying a man-of-war. Could not the Admiralty, and with their guidance 
the Central Office of Information, and the Press generally, help to preserve a custom which 
the Navy should adhere to because it is both practical and patriotic ? 

“ OBSERVER.” 
26th April, 1949. 
































































































GENERAL SERVICE NOTES 


GREAT BRITAIN 
H.M. Tue Kinc 
The King held an Investiture at Buckingham Palace on 1st March. 


It was announced by the Admiralty, War Office, and Air Ministry, on 8th April, that 
the King had,graciously consented to assume the leadership of the Combined Cadet Force 
with the title of Captain-General. 


DEFENCE ESTIMATES 


The Government’s ‘“‘ Statement on Defence for 1949—50,’’ published as a White 
Paper on 15th February, provided for a defence budget of £759,860,000, compared with 
the 1948-49 Estimates of {692,600,000. It was pointed out that the 1949-50 figures 
included a provision for War Terminal Charges of only £13,260,000, against. {609,510,000 
in 1948-49, and that, excluding these and other non-effective charges, etc., the comparable 
totals for the three Services were about £547,000,000 in 1948-49 and {654,000,000 in 
1949-50, or an increase of {107,500,000. Of this, it was stated, about one third was 
accounted for by higher service pay, civilian wages, insurance, and cost of supplies ; over 
£5,000,000 by expenditure on the Reserve and Auxiliary Forces ; and the balance (about 
£67,000,000) mainly by the cost of equipment, the extra provision for which was largely 
attributable to the emergency measures authorized in September, 1948, although this 
item would become still larger as time went on. 


The breakdown of the total was given as follows :— 


1949-50 1948-49 
£ £ 
Admiralty ... Kae 5 189,250,000 153,000,000 
War Office ... ove we 304,700,000 305,000,000 
Air Ministry ae. es 207,450,000 173,000,000 
Ministry of Supply ee 57,750,000 61,000,000 
Ministry of Defence na 710,000 600,000 


There were thus increases of {36,250,000 for the Royal Navy and £34,450,000 for the 
R.A.F., whilst Army expenditure remained roughly the same, and that on the Ministry of 
Supply fell by £3,250,000. 

The White Paper attributed much of the cost of defence to Britain’s responsibility 
for administering occupied territories and the necessity for sending abroad extra forces 
to reinforce local security measures, which had resulted in a high proportion of the armed 
forces being overseas, and, moreover, dispersed to an important extent in comparatively 
small groups over wide areas, whilst the cost of equipment had also greatly increased. 
Of the total estimated expenditure, {215,000,000 would be spent on production and 
research, and the small increase in the Ministry of Defence estimates included £52,000 
for secretarial and common service~arrangements for Western Union establishments in 
London. 


The estimated strength of the Forces was shown as 750,000 on 31st March, 1950, as 
against 793,000 on Ist April, 1949, divided between the three Services as follows :— 


1st April, 1949 31st March, 1950 


Navy vie J Sees eee eee 145,000 146,000 
Army ... Ss8 ive et 416,000 391,000 
Air Force sub ois Sat 232,000 213,000 

793,000 750,000 


It was explained that reduction of the Forces to 716,000 by 1st April, 1649, planned 
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a year ago, had been made impossible by the decision last Autumn to suspend releases 
for three months and to increase the period of National Service from 12 to 18 months ; 
but it was pointed out that by 1st April, when the age-and-service release scheme was due 
to end, over 5,500,000 men and women would have been released since June, 1945, whilst 
Over 1,000,000 recruits and National Service men would have been taken in. It also 
stated that although the Government aimed at meeting peace-time defence requirements 
as far as possible from the Regular Forces, there was at present a large gap which must 
be filled by National Service men, and that provision was made in 1949-50 to call up 
174,000 National Service men, of whom 10,000 would go to the Navy, 120,000 to the 
Army, and 44,000 to the R.A.F. 


Recruiting figures, though better than pre-war, were still much too low, 19,700 
Regular ratings having been accepted in 1948 for the Navy, 44,200 other ranks for the 
Army, and 13,600 for the R.A.F. Improved recruitment for the voluntary reserve and 
auxiliary forces was particularly urgent, the strength of the Territorial Army at 
1st January, 1949, being only 67,210, compared with the target of 150,000, whilst the 
R.Aux.A.F. had recruited only 3,509 out of 29,500, the R.A.F.V.R. only 4,459 out of 
38,000, the R.N.V.R. only 3,241 out of 7,000 and the R.M.F.V.R. only 199 out of 799 
required. 

The total number of civilians expected to be employed in the*Service Departments 
and the Ministry of Supply in 1949-50 was given as 252,300, thus increasing the total 
man-power connected with defence to 1,002,300, whilst, in addition, an average of 450,000 
were expected to be engaged throughout the year on production, research, development 
work and N.A.A,F.I. 


The White Paper stressed that the 1949-50 production programme represented the 
minimum necessary to cover maintenance requirements after the fullest use had been 
made of remaining stocks ; to provide for the build-up or overhaul of essential emergency 
reserves in continuation of the steps authorized in September, 1948 ; and to allow for a 
““ modest instalment ’’ of modernization. 


Finally, it was explained that whilst progress in research and development must for 
the most part remain secret, projects which could be mentioned included developments 
in radar for the location of targets and for gun-fire control, improvements in A.A. fire 
control, and developments in equipment for the detection and destruction of submarines ; 
that, during 1948, notable advances had been made in turbo-jet and turbo-propeller 
aero-engines and in aircraft design, knowledge was extended about flight through the 
transonic zone and at supersonic speeds, a big increase was made in the rate of fire of , 
certain guns, and improvements had been made in bridging equipment. At present, 
research and development directed to the production of unconventional weapons was 
proceeding on high priority. (See also Navy, Army, and Air Notes.) 


EXERCISE TRIDENT 


Exercise Trident took place at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, during the 
latter half of April. The object of the Exercise was to study problems of the future with 
particular reference to the control of sea communications and the protection of seaborne 
supplies vital to the defence of the Empire and its ability to wage war. 


The Exercise was of a purely staff character, and did not include detailed planning 
for any specific operation o1 the movement of ships. 


It was attended by high ranking officers of the Royal Navy and other Services : 
appropriate Ministers of the Crown; senior civil servants and scientists; and senior 
officers of the Royal Naval Reserve. 


The programme was divided into three parts. The first part was in the nature of an 
introduction. Features of the past were compared with those of the future, and an ex- 
amination made of the manner in which the Navy will have to perform tasks derived 
from the envisaged strategy. 
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Part 2 was devoted to showing how naval effort will be co-ordinated with that of the 
Army and Air Force in a series of typical operations. 


Part 3 consisted of an examination of scientific developments as they affect naval 
warfare, including the effects of atomic weapons. 


The strategic background to the wide range of subjects reviewed included a survey 
of the world distribution of raw materials, such as oil ; shipping and its defence ; future 
trends in warship design ; the defence of convoys against air and submarine attacks of 
the future ; and the tactical application of new weapons, such as jet aircraft and rockets. 


An exhibition, specially arranged in the College in connection with the Exercise, 
included items of modern equipment and prototypes of future equipment in the Navy. 


EXERCISE BRITANNIA 


It was announced by the War Office that Field-Marshal Sir William Slim, Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff, would hold the fourth of the post-war annual conferences and 
tactical studies for the Army at the Staff College, Camberley, from 23rd to 27th May, 1949. 
It would be attended by the General Officers of the Army from both Home and Overseas 
Commands and by officers from the Royal Navy and Royal Air Force. Senior officials 
from Civil Ministries would also take part. 


The object of the tactical study, called Exercise Britannia, would be the future 
organization of Civil Defence in the United Kingdom with particular reference to the 
part to be played by the Army. 


RESETTLEMENT OF EX-REGULARS IN CIVIL LIFE 


It was reported in the Times on 17th February that, in the efforts to stimulate 
recruiting for the Regular Forces, the Government is giving much attention to the 
resettlement of ex-Service men in civil life upon their discharge. The uncertainty about 
resettlement in civil life is described as one of the handicaps to recruiting. 


The Service Departments have joined with the Ministry of Labour in a study of this 
problem. During the past year plans have been made which should go far, certainly 
further than at any time in the past, to alleviate it. A comprehensive scheme for providing 
openings for ex-Regulars is being worked out with Industry, with the support of the 
Ministry of Labour National Joint Advisory Council. In Government service a proportion 
of vacancies for the clerical and executive classes will, in future, be reserved for 
competition among ex-Regulars. 

It is stated that the Trade Unions have already agreed that men trained in a wide 
range of Service trades should be recognized as qualified for membership as skilled men. 
Discussions are proceeding with a view to recognizing the status of other Service 
tradesmen. 

DESPATCH 


A Despatch, submitted to the Commander-in-Chief, Allied Forces, on 30th March, 
1943, by Admiral of the Fleet Sir Andrew B. Cunningham, G.C.B., D.S.O., Commander-in- 
Chief, Mediterranean, describing operations in connection with Operation ‘‘ Torch ” 
from 22nd October to 17th November, 1942, was published in the London Gazette of 
22nd March, 1949. 


DOMINIONS AND COLONIES 


CANADA 


Derence Estimates.—On 14th March the Minister of Finance disclosed that the 
defence expenditure for 1949-50 would be about 50 per cent. higher than that for 1948-49. 
The increase, he said, reflected the increased cost of an expanded defence programme 
made necessary by the same dangers which had led to the negotiation of the North 
Atlantic Treaty. 
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The equipment and construction programme will include ships for the Royal Canadian 
Navy and aircraft for the Royal Canadian Air Force. 


STRENGTH OF THE ARMED Forces.—The Minister of National Defence reported on 
28th March that, at the end of February, the strength of the Canadian armed forces for 
active service bordered on 41,000—the highest ever reached in peace time. 


An analysis of the figures shows that the Navy has 7,981 men, the Army 18,523, and 
the Air Force 14,307. More than 40,000 men are in the reserve forces, and over’ 20,000 
civilians are working for the Services in dockyards and workshops. 


Recruiting figures for January and February were the highest since the War. 


RaDAaR AND CoMMUNICATIONS Unit.—On 18th January, the Minister of National 
Defence announced the formation of a special radar and communications unit of the 
R.C.A.F, in Montreal, to provide a pool of trained reserve technicians for the fighting 
Services and civilian industry. 


Montreal was chosen for the first unit of this kind as being the centre of the Canadian 
electronics industry, lying in the most densely populated area of the country which was 
also a vital defence area, and being the home of two of the largest Canadian Universities 
which will co-operate in the training scheme. 


AUSTRALIA 


Hypro-ELectric PRoJECT AND DEFENCE.—A meeting of Federal and State Ministers 
have agreed upon a £A185,000,000 scheme for the diversion of the Snowy River and the 
setting up of hydro-electric stations to tap the river’s power. 


When in full operation, the scheme is expected to yield about 1,750,000 kilowatts of 
electrical power or about 50 per cent. more than the present total consumption in the two 
most industrialized States—Victoria and New South Wales, which would share in the 
power produced. 

One of the main considerations was to ensure a continuous supply of power because 
of the vulnerability of Australia’s coalfields and other power sources to attack from the sea. 


The scheme follows upon talks in Australia with Sir Henry Tizard, Chief Scientific 
Adviser to the British Government, and reports have indicated that it is associated with 
the visit of the Secretary of the Australian Defence Department, Sir Frederick Shedden, 
to Britain in April. 

The estimated time for completion of the scheme is 25 years; but if this time can 
be reduced, no doubt arrangements would be completed for the transfer to Australia of 
industries of war potential. 


Transfers have started already, the first being aircraft industry, which plans to 
produce jet planes, heavy bombers and other aircraft. Industries capable of producing 
rockets and other armaments will also come to Australia. 


Big interchange of scientists and military experts between the two countries has 
begun. Australian rocket men are working in Government laboratories in England, and 
British Army technicians are being posted to Australia. 


DEFENCE RESEARCH WorkK.—Sir Henry Tizard has been investigating defence 
research resources in Australia. He expressed the opinion that work on the rocket range 
in South Australia was proceeding very satisfactorily. As a result of his visit work will 
probably begin on new research projects of a minor character. 


Australia plans to spend £A33,500,000 on research in the five years ending June, 1952. 
The greater portion will be spent on the rocket range project. 


MEASURES TO ProtEcT SECURIFY.—The Australian Minister of Defence has stated 
that measures to protect Australia’s security.in wartime will be planned by a group of 
committees being set up by the Defence Department. The committees will plan defence 
against alien or subversive action and civil disturbances. Manpower and censorship 
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controls to be used in a future war would also be revised in the light of experience in the 
last war. ° 

The Minister for Defence said that five sub-committees would be formed to revise 
the national war books and national wartime planning. They would be linked by a 
standing committee of senior members of all Federal and State departments. The 
Chairman of this committee would be a member of the Defence Department, with power 
to co-opt members of special committees. 


The manpower committee would review. distribution and control of manpower. 
The Chairman would be a member of the Department of Labour and National Service. 


A censorship committee would prepare regulations for cable, broadcasting and press 
censorship. 


HONG KONG 


The Governor of Hong Kong announced on r9th December, 1948, that a volunteer 
force—The Hong Kong Defence Force, would be created for the defence of the Colony, 
comprising sea, land and air components, as well as a Home Guard, a civil defence 
organization and a women’s volunteer force, and that it would be open to foreign 
volunteers. A Bill for the recruitment of the Defence Force, which will have some 
7,000 members, was introduced in the Colony’s Legislative Council on 15th December, 
the capital cost of the Force being estimated at about £437,000 and the annual cost at 
£100,000. 


FOREIGN 
RUSSIA 


Mititary Bupcet.—A report from Moscow dated roth March, and quoted in 
The Times of 11th March, stated that expenditure for the forces, amounting to 19 per 
cent. of the total 1949 Budget, will be 79,000,000 roubles—an increase of 12,900,000 
roubles on last year’s figure. 


New Cuter oF Soviet ARMED ForcEs.—Moscow radio reported on 24th March that 
Marshal Bulganin had been relieved of his post of Minister of the Soviet Armed Forces, 
and Marshal Vassilevsky appointed in his place. The radio report added that Marshal 
Bulganin remains one of the deputy Prime Ministers. 


COMMANDER OF OccCUPATION ForCcES IN GERMANY.—It was reported by Moscow 
radio on 29th March that Marshal Sokolovsky had been appointed First Deputy Minister 
of the Armed Forces, and that General V. I. Chuikov replaces Marshal Sokolovsky as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Soviet occupation troops and head of the Soviet military 
administration in Germany. 


UNITED STATES 


Mititary BupGer.—Reports from Washington, quoted in the Press on roth April, 
stated that a record post-war military budget of £3,977,279,000, for the year commencing 
on 1st July, was approved on 9th April by the House of Representatives Appropriations 
Committee. The figure for the present year was {2,613,619,353. 


The same reports indicated that the budget, of which the lion’s share goes to the Air 
Force, includes provision for: a military force of 4,743,100 officers and men (1,644,300 
regulars) ; a fleet of 731 ships, including a super-aircraft carriet! and 80 submarines; a 
naval air unit of 7,765 planes in operation ; and an air-force of 9,875 aircraft in operation, 
and 2,600 more on order. : 


CHAIRMAN OF JoInT CHIEFs OF STAFF.—An announcement from the White House on 
11th February stated that General Dwight D. Eisenhower had been temporarily assigned 
as principal military adviser and consultant to the President and the Secretary of Defence ; 





1 Since cancelled.—EpitTor. 
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that in this capacity he would preside over the meetings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; and 
that the appointment would be “ of relatively short duration.”’ 

A few days earlier it had been announced that General Eisenhower had been given 
temporary leave of absence from his post of President of Columbia University. 


New SECRETARY OF NATIONAL DEFENCE.—President Truman announced on 3rd 
March that Mr. James Forrestal had resigned at his own request from the post of Secretary 
of National Defence ; that he would be succeeded as from 31st March by Mr. Louis A. 
Johnson ; and that the Secretaries of the Army, Navy and Air (respectively Mr. Kenneth 
Royall, Mr. John Sullivan, and Mr. Stuart Symington) would remain in their present 
posts. Mr. Johnson was assistant Secretary of War from 1937 to 1940. 


On 26th April, it was announced from the White House that the President had 
accepted the resignation of Mr. Sullivan as Secretary of the Navy. In the exchange of 
letters no mention is made of a dispute with the new Secretary of Defence, but in a 
letter sent to the latter, Mr. Sullivan complained that he had acted “ drastically and 
arbitrarily ’’ in ordering work on the new aircraft carrier to be stopped immediately. 
Mr. Sullivan maintained that the consequences will be ‘‘ far reaching and can be tragic.”’ 


AMPHIBIOUS EXERCISE.—In the largest amphibious exercise since the end of the 
War, 13,000 United States marines and soldiers, and three platoons of the Canadian 
Army “ seized ’’ Vieques Island in the Carribean on 2nd March. 


The landing followed a night of manoeuvring in the open sea against the new Guppy- 
Snorkel type of submarines. Following the landing the exercise continued with the 
‘“‘ destruction ”’ of an ‘‘ enemy aggressor force ”’ in fortified positions on the Island. The 
“enemy ” force of 5,000 troops was simulated by 450 officers and men. 


SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE U.S. AMBASSADOR.—Brigadier Marshall S. Carter took 
up his duties on 14th March as special assistant to the United States Ambassador in 
London in connection with the development and co-ordination of the military assistance 
programme. While in this capacity General Carter will serve with the personal rank of 
Minister. 































NAVY NOTES 
GREAT BRITAIN 
H.M. THe KInG 


The following officers have been appointed Naval Aides-de-Camp to the King from 
8th January, 1949, in place of the officers stated :-— 


Captain F. R. Parham, D.S.O., vice Captain E. M. Evans-Lombe, C.B., promoted 
to Flag Rank. 

Captain C. A. E. Stanfield, vice Captain D. H. Everett, C.B.E., D.S.O., promoted 
to Flag Rank. 

Captain P. V. McLaughlin, D.S.O., vice Captain W. H. D. Friedberger, D.S.O., 
placed on Retired List. 

Captain A. C. Chapman, C.B.E., vice Captain G. F. Stevens-Guille, D.S.O., 
O.B.E., placed on Retired List: 

Captain C. T. Addis, D.S.O., vice Captain M. H. Evelegh, placed on Retired List. 

Captain (Commodore 1st Class) R. M. Dick, C.B.E., D.S.C., vice Captain J. L. 
Storey, C.B.E., D.S.O., placed on Retired List. 

Captain (Commodore 2nd Class) S. M. Raw, C.B.E., vice Captain J. W. Farquhar, 
D.S.O., placed on Retired List. 

Captain E. M. C. Abel-Smith, C.V.O., vice Captain D. Gilmour, placed on 
Retired List. 
The following appointments have also been made :— 
Captain (S) R. H. Johnson, O.B.E., to be a Naval Aide-de-Camp to the King from 

14th February, 1949, vice Captain (S) A. E. Beall, C.B.E., placed on Retired List. 


Captain (war service rank, Commodore 2nd Class) R. D. Binks, O.B.E., R.D., R.N.R., 
to be a Naval Reserve Aide-de-Camp to the King from 1st January, 1949, vice Captain 
(war service rank, Commodore 2nd Class) H. J. Anchor, O.B.E., R.D., placed on Retired 
List. 


On 29th March it was announced that H.M. the King had been pleased to approve 
the following appointments :— 


Miss Jocelyn May Woollcombe, C.B.E., Director of the W.R.N.S., to be an Honorary 
Aide-de-Camp to the King. 


Miss Olga Heather Franklin, M.B.E., R.R.C., Q.A.R.N.N.S., to be King’s Honorary 
Nursing Sister. 

The following appointments were announced on 9th February :— 

Surgeon Rear-Admiral K. A. I. MacKenzie to be Honorary Physician to the King 
from 30th October, 1948, vice Surgeon Rear-Admiral Sir Henry E. Y. White, K.C.V.O., 
©.B.E., placed on the Retired List. 


Surgeon Captain C. N. Ratcliffe to be Honorary Physician to the King from 
31st December, 1948, vice Surgeon Vice-Admiral Sir Henry St. C. Colson, K.C.B., C.B.E., 
placed on the Retired List. 


PrincE CHARLES STRAIT 


The King has approved the suggestion by the Governor of the Falkland Islands— 
Mr. Miles Clifford, that the hitherto uncharted channel between Elephant and Cornwallis 
Islands, in the South Shetlands, should be named Prince Charles Strait. 


The Falkland Islands Dependencies Survey. vessel “‘ John Biscoe ’’ and H.M. sloop 
“Sparrow ”’ sailed through the channel on 7th December, and ran tke first lines of 
soundings for these waters. The echo-sounder recorded depths varying between 112 and 
676 fathoms. Photographs were taken of the North, South and West sides of Cornwallis 
Island and of the East and South of Elephant Island. It was under the forbidding cliffs 
of Cape Valentine, Elephant Island, that Sir Ernest Shackleton and his men spent four 
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months sheltering beneath their upturned boats, after drifting North from the Weddell 
Sea. 





PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 


It was announced from Buckingham Palace on 31st January, that Princess Elizabeth 
and the Duke of Edinburgh will visit the Channel Islands on 22nd and 23rd June. They 
will visit Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney and Sark. It will be Princess Elizabeth’s first visit 
to the Channel Islands. Their Royal Highnesses will proceed in the battleship ‘‘ Anson ”’ 
(Captain D. Orr-Ewing, D.S.O., R.N.), which wears the flag of Rear-Admiral E. W. 
Anstice, Flag Officer of the Training Squadron. 





FLAG APPOINTMENTS 


ORDNANCE Boarp.—It was announced on 2nd March that Vice-Admiral Sir Harold 
R. G. Kinahan, K.C.B., C.B.E., had been appointed to succeed Major-General F. St. D. B. 
Lejeune, C.B.E., as President of the Ordnance Board. 


PorRTSMOUTH.—It was announced on 1oth February that Rear-Admiral D.-M. Lees, 
D.S.O. had been appointed Chief of Staff to the Commander-in-Chief, Portsmouth, in 
place of Captain K. L. Harkness, D.S.C., R.N., the appointment to take effect in mid-June, 
1949. 

NavaL Mission To GREECE.—It was announced on 25th April that Rear-Admiral 
R. K. Dickson, D.S.O., had been appointed Head of the British Naval Mission to Greece, 
in succession to Rear-Admiral D. Young- Jamieson, C.B., the appointment to take effect 
in May. 

OTHER APPOINTMENTS 


It was announced on 4th March that Mr. W. J. A. Davies, O.B.E., a member of the 
Royal Corps of Naval Constructors, had been appointed Director of Merchant Ship- 
building and Repairs, Admiralty, in succession to Mr. S. A. McCarthy. Mr. Davies—a 
former Captain of the Royal Navy and England Rugby teams, became Assistant Director 
of Warship Production in 1942,and Warship Production Superintendent on the Clyde 
in 1946. 

The Board of Trade on 27th March announced the appointment of Captain H. P. K. 
Oram, R.N. (Retired), as Regional Controller of the Board of Trade, Eastern Region, in 
succession to Mr. R. W. Burkitt, transferred to Headquarters. 


The appointment was announced by the Admiralty on 7th January of Mr. G. F. R. 
Marsh to be Director of Stores, with effect from 6th January, in succession to the late 
Mr. E. S. Wood, C.B. 

PROMOTIONS AND RETIREMENTS 

The following were announced on 7th April :— 

The King has approved the promotion to Admiral of the Fleet of Admiral Sir 
Algernon U. Willis, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., to date 20th March, 1949. 

In consequence, the following promotions have been approved :— 

Vice-Admiral Sir Patrick Brind, K.C.B., C.B.E., to be Admiral in H.M. Fleet 
(20th March, 1949). 

Rear-Admiral M. H. A. Kelsey, C.B., D.S.C. (Retired), to be Vice-Admiral on the 
Retired List (2zoth March, 1949). 

Rear-Admiral R. V. Symonds-Tayler, C.B., D.S.C., to be Vice-Admiral in H.M. Fleet 
(20th March, 1949). 


Admiral of the Fleet Sir Algernon Willis and Admiral Sir Patrick Brind were 
reappointed in their present appointments as Commander-in-Chief, Portsmouth, and 
Commander-in-Chief, Far East Station, respectively. Vice-Admiral Symonds-Tayler was 
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Commander-in-Chief designate, America and West Indies Station, in succession to Admiral 
Sir William G. Tennant, K.C.B., C.B.E., M.V.O. 

Sir Algernon Willis was promoted to Admiral of the Fleet in the vacancy caused by 
the death of Sir James Somerville. 

The following were announced on 2nd February :— 

Admiral Sir Harold M. Burrough, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O.. to be placed on-the Retired 
List (3rd February, 1949). 

Vice-Admiral Sir John H. Edelsten, K.C.B., C.B.E., to be promoted to Admiral in 
H.M. Fleet (3rd February, 1949) and reappointed Vice-Chief of Naval Staff. 

Vice-Admiral (Retired) Sir Victor A. C. Crutchley, V.C., K.C.B., D.S.C., to be 
promoted to Admiral on the Retired List (3rd February, 1949). 

Rear-Admiral G. N. Oliver, C.B., D.S.O., to be promoted to Vice-Admiral in H.M. 
Fleet (3rd February, 1949), and reappointed President of R.N. College, Greenwich. 

The following was announced on 11th February :— 

Rear-Admiral A. C. G. Madden, C.B., C.B.E., to be promoted to Vice-Admiral in 
H.M. Fleet (5th February, 1949), and reappointed Flag Officer and Second-in-Command, 
Far East Station, and Flag Officer, Fifth Cruiser Squadron. 

The following have also been announced :— 

Captain (E) H. J. B. Moore, R.N., promoted to Rear-Admiral (E) (2nd April, 1949). 

Surgeon Rear-Admiral C. E. Greeson, C.B., K.H.P., to be Surgeon Vice-Admiral 
(31st December, 1948). 

Surgeon Captain K. A. I. MacKenzie to be Surgeon Rear-Admiral (31st December, 
1948). 

Honours AND AWARDS 

PaLEstTINE.—The following appointments to the Order of the British Empire were 
announced in the London Gazette on 7th January :— 

C.B.E.—Captain (then Commodore, 2nd Class) Allan T. G. C. Peachey, D.S.O., 

R.N. ; 

While holding the appointment of Commodore, Levant, Captain Peachey 
carried out his duties with determination and fearlessness, both in connection with 
the interception of ships carrying illegal immigrants to Palestine and subsequently 
during the withdrawal of British Forces, when he was responsible for the smooth 
working of the Port of Haifa. 

O.B.E.—Lieutenant-Commander Tom P. Baillie-Grohman, D.S.C., R.N. 


For distinguished services as King’s Harbour Master at Haifa during the last 
weeks of the British occupation of Palestine. 


O.B.E.—Major (acting Lieutenant-Colonel) Robert D. Houghton, M.C., R.M. 
M.B.E.—Captain Dennis L. S. St. M. Aldridge, R.M. 


For gallant and distinguished services in Palestine during the period 27th March, 
1948, to 30th July, 1948. 


OBITUARY 


Admiral of the Fleet Sir James F. Somerville, G.C.B., G.B.E., D.S.O., died at his 
home at Wells, Somerset, on r9th March. He had been placed on the Retired List on the 
ground of ill-health in April, 1939, but returned to active service when the Second World 
War broke out. During the withdrawal from Dunkirk he assisted the Flag Officer, Dover, 
Vice-Admiral Bertram Ramsay, by taking charge during the intervals when the latter 
was compelled to snatch a few hours of sleep. In July, 1940, he was selected to command 
Force H, stationed in the Western Mediterranean to keep watch on the Italian Fleet. 
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In addition to many operations in the Mediterranean, including convoys and reinforce- 
ments for Malta, this Force kept an eye on the North Atlantic as occasion required, and 
its aircraft played a decisive part in the destruction of the ‘“‘ Bismarck” in May, 1941. 


Early in 1942 Admiral Somerville was appointed Commander-in-Chief, Eastern Fleet, 
where he served until August, 1944, preventing the Japanese from advancing further 
westward while the main war effort was directed against Germany. He was reinstated 
on the Active List as from roth August, 1944, and two months later became Head of the 
British Admiralty Delegation in Washington, until December, 1945. On 8th May, 1945, 
he was promoted to Admiral of the Fleet. A Memorial Service was held in Westminster 
Abbey on 1st April. 


Vice-Admiral Sir John M. Mansfield, K.C.B., D.S.O., D.S.C., died at his home near 
Salisbury on 4th February. In October, 1946, having been promoted to Vice-Admiral, 
he became head of his old service—he had commanded submarines in the 1914-18 War— 
as Admiral (Submarines), a post he relinquished in 1948 owing to ill-health. A Memorial 
Service was held at St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 


THE Navy ESTIMATES 


The Navy Estimates for 1949-50 were presented to Parliament on 21st February, 
with an Explanatory Statement by the First Lord, Viscount Hall. They provide for an 
expenditure of £189,250,o00—an increase of £36,250,000 over those of 1948-49, which 
were £153,000,000. The latter were overspent by £15,500,000, and a Supplementary 
Estimate for this amount was also presented to Parliament on 21st February. The extra 
expenditure was a result of measures decided upon by the Government last Autumn for 
strengthening the Defence Services, and of recent increases in pay and allowarices and other 
unforeseen liabilities. Extra sums were devoted to refitting ships in reserve ; the repair 
and overhaul of aircraft, guns and other equipment; the replenishment of essential 
stocks ; greater progress on current contracts ; and the maintenance of civilian numbers 
at a higher level, partly because of the accelerated programme and partly to release naval 
ratings for service at sea. 


The Explanatory Statement shows that no more than token provision is made for 
further new construction in 1949-50, the money taken under Vote 8, for shipbuilding and 
maintenance, being in respect of work started in previous years. About half the increase 
in the Estimates is due to inevitable causes—improvements in naval pay, exhaustion of 
war stocks, and higher prices. The remainder is the outcome of the Government policy 
announced last Autumn to improve the state of readiness of the Fleet, in particular by 
refitting ships in reserve, replacing worn-out equipment, and replenishing essential stocks. 


The vote for numbers provides for 153,000 in the Royal Navy and Royal Marines—a 
decrease of 14,300. The First Lord states that recruiting has been reasonably good, but 
wastage has been high and numbers have not increased as rapidly as had been hoped 
owing to re-engagements being below pre-war level. 


The active Fleet consists of two battleships (H.M.S.s ‘‘ Duke of York” and 
“* Vanguard ’’), one fleet carrier (H.M.S. ‘‘ Implacable ’’), four light fleet carriers (H.M.S.s 
‘“‘Ocean,’”’ ‘‘ Triumph,’’ “ Vengeance’’ and ‘‘ Theseus’), 15 cruisers, 33 destroyers, 
25 frigates, 30 submarines and 14 minesweepers, apart from small craft. In the training 
and experimental category are three battleships (H.M.S.s ‘‘ Anson,” ‘‘ King George V °’ 
and ‘‘ Howe ”’), two fleet carriers, two light fleet carriers, two cruisers, 20 destroyers, 
19 frigates, four submarines and two minesweepers. In reserve or preparing for reserve 
are three fleet carriers, one escort carrier, 12 cruisers, 65 destroyers, 129 frigates, two 
monitors, 31 submarines, three fast minelayers and 50 minesweepers. Under construction 
are two fleet carriers, eight light fleet carriers, three cruisers, eight destroyers, and one 
frigate, but work on some of these vessels has been temporarily suspended. 


The Parliamentary Secretary to the Admiralty—Mr. John Dugdale, introduced the 
Navy Estimates in the House of Commons on 8th March. He said the past year had been 
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one of achievement. They had recruited 19,700 to the Royal Navy—very nearly their 
target for recruitment. Twenty-one ships had been remanned, including the “‘ Duke of 
York,’’ ‘“‘ Theseus ’’ and ‘‘ Vengeance.” The Home Fleet had been reconstituted and 


last Autumn had been able to make a cruise to the West Indies. The end of the Palestine 
Patrol had enabled the Mediterranean Fleet to resume tactical exercises. Naval patrols 
near Malaya had given considerable assistance to our troops in their difficult engagements 
there. No fewer than 150 ships of the Reserve Fleet had been refitted. 

Improvements in ships were being made. Bathrooms had been modernized in 31 
ships, and 143 were in process of modernization. In 42 ships the galleys had been modern- 
ized, and 300 automatic refrigerators had been installed in ships which did not have them 
before. Many labour-saving devices were being used, including automatic chipping, 
scaling and paint-spraying machines. 

During the year it had been arranged for the first time that Warrant Officers should 
be admitted to the Wardroom on exactly the same level as any other officers. There 
had been some question of their title, and it had now been decided that in future the 
designation of the Warrant Officer’s title, which described his job, would be prefixed by 
the word ‘‘ Commissioned.’’ The same principle would be applied in the Royal Marines. 
All appointments in future would be by Commission and not Warrant. 

The Government intended to hasten slowly and devote a very large sum relatively 
to research and development. A number of ship target trials had been carried out, and 
experiments with submarines at far greater depths than ever before. Vote 6, which pro- 
vides for the Scientific Services, has been increased by £288,000 to £7,180,000; this 
includes {110,000 for the establishment of a National Institution of Oceanography,? which 
is to be set up under the ministerial responsibility of the First Lord. In future wariare 
the atom bomb would probably be of far greater danger ashore than afloat. The greatest 
danger would be to the Royal Dockyards and the shore establishments. At sea our forces 
were dispersed. They were, however, planning a radiological survey to check the penetra- 
tion of gamma rays into a ship under attack by atomic weapons. Those tests would take 
place this year. (The ship selected is the cruiser ‘‘ Arethusa.”’) 

The second enemy we should have to encounter was the new submarine, able by 
the method known as the “‘ snort ” to stay under water for three, four or five weeks, and 
having considerably increased speed. They were working on that problem, and the re- 
sults, if not spectacular, were most satisfactory. The submarine’s greatest enemy was the 
frigate, of which we had about 150, which formed a very large part of our Reserve Fleet. 
We were also making a prototype of two fast frigates converted from existing destroyers, 
which would have considerably higher speed. If successful, we should carry out a very 
much bigger conversion programme later. 

The third enemy was aircraft in general. In a future war it might well be that the 
Atlantic would become like the Mediterranean, with England taking the place of Malta. 
Adequate defence was therefore necessary against enemy air attacks on our convoys. It 
was also a question of offence. If we had strongly supported carriers we might be able to 
take them within, perhaps, 100 or even 50 miles of an enemy coast line, from which air- 
craft could be flown over enemy territory. 

It was proposed to spend {17,750,000 on naval aviation. We now had five fleet and 
six light fleet carriers, and were proceeding with the construction of two fleet carriers. 
Work was suspended on four light fieet carriers, but proceeding on another four. The 
fleet carrier “‘ Formidable ”’ was to be completely modernized and would then be able to 
fly the latest type of aircraft. 

EXERCISES AND CRUISES 


First Sea Lorp’s Tour.—Between 28th February and 8th March, the First Sea 
Lord—Admiral of the Fleet Lord Fraser, made a cruise up the East Coast in the destroyer 





4 See article on “‘ Oceanography,”’ by Vice-Admiral Sir John Edgell, in the Journa 
or February, 1949, page 87. 
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“ Nepal ’”’ (Lieutenant-Commander G. H. Evans, R.N.), calling at Harwich, Hull and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. In all the ports visited the First Sea Lord inspected naval establish- 
ments. At Hull he visited some ships of the fishing fleet. While at Newcastle he inspected 
the training ships of the Tyne Division, R.N.V.R.—the “ Calliope ” and ‘“‘ Melita.”” In 
Scotland he inspected the R.N. air stations at Donibristle and Arbroath before returning 
to London by train. 


HoME FLEET SPRING CRUISE.—On 5th March, the bulk of the Mediterranean Fleet 
joined the Home Fleet at Gibraltar, making the biggest concentration of warships there 
since the assembly for the North African landings (Operation ‘‘ Torch ’’) in November, 
1942.. Ships of the two fleets held combined exercises known as “‘ Operation Twostep ” 
between 6th and 9th March, These took place in the Mediterranean and the Atlantic, 
with the Commanders-in-Chief, Admiral Sir Arthur Power (Mediterranean) and Admiral 
Sir Rhoderick McGrigor (Home) acting as Umpires. Vice-Admiral the Hon. Guy Russell, 
in the battleship ‘‘ Duke of York,’”’ commanded the Blue Force, consisting of the Home 
Fleet ; and Rear-Admiral Lord Mountbatten, in the cruiser ‘“ Liverpool,’”’ commanded 
the Red Force, consisting of Mediterranean Fleet ships. Immediately before the exercises, 
Admiral Sir Rhoderick McGrigor flew to the United States inan American Army aircraft, 
leaving Gibraltar on 18th February. This was to return the visit made by Admiral 
Radford, U.S.N., to H.M.S. ‘‘ Duke of York.”’ 


The Home Fleet returned to the Home Ports from the Spring Cruise on 25th and 
26th March. 


Arctic CruisE.—In February and March a force under the command of Captain 
John Terry, R.N., in the aircraft carrier ‘‘ Vengeance,” and including two destroyers, 
one frigate, one submarine and an oiler, made a cruise into the Arctic Ocean, North-East 
of Iceland. The object was to test the armament and equipment designed to enable ships 
to operate continuously in Arctic weather, and to determine the effect of such weather 
on officers and men and machinery. Much new information was gained from the trials. 
After his return to Rosyth, Captain Terry said that the cruise yielded many valuable 
lessons, and in spite of the raging blizzards which upset plans for the flying trials, he con- 
sidered that it was 95 per cent. satisfactory. ‘‘ We did nothing,” he said, “‘ that aircraft 
carriers did not do during the War in the defence of convoys to Russia, but during the War 
we were far too busy to take records. Vampire jet aircraft were successfully flown from 
the flight deck. The trials showed that there is no reason why “ jets ”’ should not be flown 
under Arctic conditions.” 


M.T.B. Arctic CruIsE.—Between 31st January and 29th March, three motor tor- 
pedo boats, Nos. 2012, 2016 and 2017, under Lieutenant D. L. Syms, R.N., in the first- 
named, made a cruise to within the Arctic Circle, calling at Bergen, Trondheim, Tromsé 
and Hammerfest. They went round the North Cape into Porsanger Fjord, and on the way 
back visited Svolvaer. This was the first time that naval vessels of this type had proceeded 
so far North ; the purpose of the voyage was to discover if M.T.B’s could be operated in 
Arctic weather conditions and also how the low temperatures would affect their crews. 


“ee 


MEDITERRANEAN.—After the combined exercises with the Home Fleet, the battle- 
ship “‘ Vanguard,”’ wearing the flag of the Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean, Admiral 
Sir Arthur Power, visited Toulon, Naples, Algiers and Villefranche during March. 


On, 7th January, Rear-Admiral Lord Mountbatten arrived in his flagship, H.M.S. 
“ Liverpool,” at Trieste for a three-day visit to the Free Territory. On 17th January, 
with the cruisers ‘‘ Phoebe ” and ‘‘ Euryalus ’”’ in company, he arrived in Phaleron Bay 
on a formal visit to Greece lasting four days. 


West Inpies.—The Admiralty announced early in January that the America and 
West Indies Squadron was back to its full strength of two cruisers—the “ Glasgow ”’ 
and ‘‘ Jamaica,”’ and four sloops and frigates, the ‘‘ Snipe,” ‘‘ Sparrow,” “‘ Bigbury Bay ” 
and ‘‘ Whitesand Bay.” The first visit of H.M.S. “ Jamaica” to Kingston, Jamaica, 
at the end of January was the occasion of an official welcome by the Governor and Mayor. 
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Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires on the way, and in mid-February she paid a visit to the 
whaling community in South Georgia. 


By 21st March, the whole squadron with the exception of H.M.S. ‘‘ Sparrow ”’ 
assembled in the Caribbean for combined exercises with the Royal Canadian Navy, whose 
Pacific Squadron, consisting of the cruiser ‘‘ Ontario ’’ and two destroyers from Esquimalt, 
joined forces with the East Coast Squadron, consisting of the aircraft carrier “‘ Magnifi- 
cent ’ and two destroyers. The submarine ‘‘ Tudor ’’ was sent out specially from the 
United Kingdom to exercise with the combined squadrons. 


ANTARCTIC.—During a cruise in Antarctic waters H.M. sloop “ Sparrow ’’ (Com- 
mander J. V. Waterhouse, D.S.O., R.N.) became locked in by pack ice in Admiralty Bay, 
South Shetlands. Exceptional weather conditions for the time of year threatened to 
imprison her for the Antarctic Winter—a period of eight months, and plans were made to 
take off the majority of her ship’s company, leaving only a small care and maintenance 
party. On 11th February, however, she freed herself after ten anxious days and pro- 
ceeded to Port Stanley, bringing with her two Adelie penguins for the London Zoo, which 
has not had examples of this species for about a quarter of a century. 

East Inpres.—H.M.S. “ Norfolk,’’ flagship of the Commander-in-Chief, East Indies— 
Vice-Admiral C. H. L. Woodhouse, C.B., and the frigate ‘‘ Loch Quoich ” visited ports 
in the Persian Gulf during January. Early in February the flagship was at Muscat, in 
the Gulf of Oman. Meanwhile the frigate ‘‘ Loch Glendhu” visited Somaliland and 
Eritrea, and in February proceeded South to Zanzibar, Lindi and the Seychelles. 


The flagship, H.M.S. ‘‘ Glasgow,” had meanwhile visited the Falkland Islands, calling at 


PERSONNEL 

PrizE Monrey.—A Proclamation by the King granting Prize Money and regulating 
its distribution was published in the London Gazette on 8th March. The Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Admiralty stated in the House of Commons on 30th March, that it is 
hoped to begin distribution of naval prize money in June. 

APPEAL FOR RESERVES.—The Second Sea Lord, Vice-Admiral Sir Cecil Harcourt, 
K.C.B., C.B.E., has made a personal appeal to 200,000 ex-naval ratings and Royal Marines 
of the late war to join a Naval or Marine Reserve. The first 70,000 letters were sent out 
in March. 


Boy Musicians.—By an Order in Council of 28th January, 1949, published in the 
London Gazette on 1st February, the King has approved of the alteration of the title ‘‘ band 
boy ” in the Royal Navy and Royal Marines to “‘ boy musician.”” The Admiralty expressed 
the opinion that the former title ‘‘ does not now reflect the standard of musical training 
which the rating receives.” 

InsTRUCTOR CoMMISSIONS.—On 11th March, it was announced that about a hundred 
short service Commissions in the Instructor Branch of the Royal Navy are being offered 
to University graduates and qualified teachers under 36 years of age. They will be for 
three, four or five years, with tax-free gratuities of £300, {400 and £500. Applications 
for full details should be addressed to the Director (P), Education Department, Admiralty, 
London, S.W.1. 


H.M.S. “ Ittustrious ”’ Prnnace Disaster.—In the House of Commons on gth 
February, Mr. W. J. Edwards, Civil Lord of the Admiralty, made a statement on the 
disaster to a motor pinnace containing 51 liberty men from H.MLS. “‘ Illustrious,”” which 
was sunk on the night of 17th October, 1948, in Portland Harbour with a loss of 29 lives. 
The immediate causes were the overloading of the boat, which should not have contained 
more than 40 men, and the apparent failure to reduce speed or to turn back to Weymouth 
pier when rougher water was encountered on coming out of the lee of the breakwater 
and entering Portland Harbour. At that point the boat was steered directly into a head 
sea and foundered when at a distance of only 50 yards from the “ Illustrious.”’ 

With great regret, the Admiralty reached the conclusion that the responsibility for 
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the accident must be laid at the door of the officer in charge, who unfortunately lost his 
life. To prevent any misunderstanding owing to the publicity which had been given 
to this accident, expert examination of the pinnace after raising revealed no defects which 
could have contributed to the accident. 


“ TRIDENT ”’ STAFF EXERCISES.—To examine all aspects of war at sea, Naval Staff 
exercises, known as “‘ Trident,” were arranged to be held at Greenwich from 25th to 29th 
April, attended by high ranking officers of the Royal Navy and other Services; appro- 
priate Ministers of the Crown; senior Civil Servants and scientists ; and senior officers 
of the Royal Naval Reserve. (See General Service Notes, p. 285.) 


Women’s Royvat Nava SERVICE 


PERMANENT Force.—As from 1st February, 1949, the W.R.N.S. was established 
as a permanent and integral part of the Royal Navy. Its members, although not subject 
to the Naval Discipline Act, which is a system of discipline primarily devised to control a 
male service under conditions afloat, belong to a disciplined force serving under its own 
disciplinary-code. The W.R.N.S. is regarded in all respects, other than its subjection to 
a separate disciplinary code, as part of the Royal Navy itself. It offers a full career for 
women. Retired pay, pensions and gratuities will be payable to those who satisfactorily 
complete the necessary periods of service, under conditions similar to those in force in 
the Royal Navy, and at the rates recently published in the Pay Code for the Women’s 
Forces. e 


Age limits for entry are from 18 to 28. Initial engagement is for four years. If 
selected, ratings may complete two subsequent engagements of four years each and then 
re-engage to complete 22 years service to qualify for pension. Married women are eligible 
to join provided they are able and willing to serve in any part of the World. Members 
of the Service may obtain their discharge on marriage and also on compassionate grounds, 
Promotion to officer rank will normally be made from serving ratings. Officers will be 
given permanent Commissions. 


MATERIAL 


New DeEstRovER.—H.M.S. ‘‘ Decoy,’’ a destroyer larger than any now in H.M. 
service, was launched from the Scotstoun yard of Messrs. Yarrow and Co., Ltd., on 29th 
March. She will mount six 4.5-in. guns and six other guns, and will have two pentad 
torpedo tubes. She is of all-welded construction. 


New Fricates.—H.M. frigates ‘‘ Morecambe Bay ”’ and ‘‘ Mounts Bay ”’ were com- 
pleted in March and April respectively. They are vessels 307 ft. in length and 39 ft. beam, 
armed with four 4-in. and six smaller guns. 


Snip WELDING ComMITTEE.—The second interim report of a Committee appointed 
in June, 1943, to consider and investigate special problems arising from the employment 
of welding in ships’ structures and to advise on methods for their solution, has been ap- 
proved by the Admiralty and is being published by H.M. Stationery Office. The fre- 
quency of major failures in welded ships has diminished considerably in recent years, 
and this may be attributed to improvements resulting from the work of American and 
British Committees. 


FLUORESCENT LiGHTING.—Fluorescent lighting systems are being developed for 
installation in new ships of the Royal Navy. The compartments to receive first considera- 
tion are the mess spaces, wardrooms, surgeries, workshops and offices where the advantages 
of better illumination and less heat dissipation will be most beneficial. 


New SurvEyInG Su1p.—H.M.S. “ Dalrymple,’’ named after Mr. Alexander Dalrymple 
who was appointed first Hydrographer to the Navy in 1795, was accepted into service 
in February on completion by William Pickersgill and Sons, Ltd., of Southwick, Sunder- 
land, with main machinery by George Clark (1938), Ltd., also of Sunderland. She is similar 
in design to H.M.S. ‘‘ Dampier,”” which has been engaged on survey work in the Far East 
since the War, and carries no armament but is equipped with radar, asdic and other modern 
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appliances. Her Commanding Officer is Captain Archibald Day, C.B.E., D.S.O., R.N., 
formerly Assistant Hydrographer at the Admiralty, and she has a peace-time complement 
of 11 officers and 149 ratings. She will be employed in surveying the Mediterranean and 
Persian Gulf. 

ReEFits.—Half of the 300 warships in the Reserve Fleet have been refitted since the 
beginning of 1948. Vice-Admiral Sir Claud Barry, Director of Dockyards, has announced 
that two-thirds of the work has been done in the Royal Dockyards and one-third by 
direct contracts. 


H.M.S. “ Ajax ”’ TO BE SCRAPPED.—The Parliamentary Secretary—Mr. Dugdale, an- 
nounced in the House of Commons on 6th April that it had been decided not to sell the 
cruiser ‘‘ Ajax’ to any foreign country, and as the Navy had no further use for her she 
would be scrapped. 


H.M.S. ‘‘ NEtson ” TO BE SCRAPPED.—The battleship ‘‘ Nelson,’’ which was among 
the five capital ships announced for scrapping on 21st January, 1948, but temporarily 
retained in service for use in bombing trials, is now to be scrapped. Her wardroom dining 
table, on which the Armistice between the United Nations and Italy was signed on 29th 
September, 1043, and at which the surrender of the Japanese in the Penang area was made 
on 6th September, 1945, is to be preserved at Admiralty House, Portsmouth. 


H.M.S. ‘‘ ReEnown’s ”’ WarpRooM TaBLE.—The wardroom dining table and twelve 
chairs from the battle-cruiser ‘‘ Renown,” allocated fer scrapping in January, 1948, are 
to be preserved in the ‘‘ Vernon,’’ Torpedo School. Numerous important decisions of war 
were made at this table when she was the flagship of Force H in the Western Mediterranean 
and later in the Eastern Fleet. In May, 1945, a conference was held at Rosyth with 
German representatives around this table to decide upon safe routes for shipping returning 
to Scandinavian waters. H.M. the King entertained President Truman at this table in 
Plymouth Sound on 2nd August, 1945, during the President’s visit on his return from 
the Berlin Conference. 


NAVAL AVIATION 


INTEGRATION OF AIR BraNncH.—As from 5th April, the Air Branch of the Royal Navy 
was absorbed into other existing branches, and the distinguishing letter ‘‘ A’”’ in the 
curl of uniform stripes is no longer worn. Air Branch officers, with the exception of 
Air Engineer officers, have been absorbed in the Executive Branch in their substantive 
rank and seniority. Air Engineer officers have been transferred to the Engineering 
Branch, and will in future wear the distinguishing purple cloth of that branch. 


Ratings will no longer be entered for flying duties in aircraft of the Royal Navy. 
Air crews for naval aircraft will be provided from officer pilots and observers. These will, 
in future, be drawn from the following sources :—(a) Permanent officers who volunteer 
for specialization in flying duties, and (6) Short Service Commission officers entered for 
flying duties for a period of eight years full time service followed by seven years service 
on the Emergency List. These Short Service officers will be entered in the Executive 
Branch of the Royal Navy. A certain number will, towards the end of their period of 
service, be offered permanent Commissions. 


FLEXIBLE Fiicut Deck.—With the object of saving weight and improving the 
performance of naval aircraft, experiments have been made in the use of a flexible landing 
surface on which aircraft can alight without the need for the conventional undercarriage. 
After initial trials at Farnborough, the equipment was fitted on the flight deck of the 
aircraft carrier “‘ Warrior.’’ The Navy’s chief aircraft test pilot, Lieutenant-Commander 
E. M. Brown, O.B.E., D.S.C., R.N., has been awarded the Boyd Trophy (a silver model 
of a ‘‘ Swordfish ”’ aircraft, presented by the Fairey Aviation Company) for “‘ outstanding 
skill and enterprise during development work culminating in hazardous and successful 
experimental deck landing trials.’’ He landed a modified ‘‘ Vampire ”’ jet fighter equipped 
with skids instead of the usual undercarriage on the flexible deck in H.M.S. ‘‘ Warrior.” 
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SHip HELICOPTER TRIALS.—Soon after the Home Fleet left Portland for Gibraltar 
on the Spring Cruise, a demonstration of the speedy transmission of documents between 
ships at sea was given by a helicopter from the light fleet carrier “‘ Vengeance,’’ then 
preparing for her experimental cruise to the Arctic. The aircraft, piloted by Lieutenant 
J. E. Jones, R.N., found the flagship ‘‘ Duke of York” eight miles out, and for some 
minutes hovered a few feet above the deck of the flagship while a Midshipman of the 
‘““ Vengeance ”’ was lowered by winch to deliver the documents—for the purposes of the 
demonstration a package of newspapers—for the Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Sir 
Rhoderick McGrigor. The Midshipman was then hauled back into the aircraft, which 
returned to the parent ship. (See frontispiece of this JOURNAL.) 


No. 1832 SQUADRON.—The Admiralty announced on 12th April, that Captain Anthony 
M. Kimmins, R.N. (Retired), had been appointed Honorary Commander, R.N.V.R., of 
No. 1832 R.N. Volunteer Air Squadron. This is the first appointment of its kind to be 
made to an air squadron of the R.N.V.R. 


ROYAL MARINES 


General Sir Thomas L. Hunton, K.C.B,, M.V.O., O.B.E., late R.M., is appointed 
Honorary Colonel Commandant, Portsmouth Group, from 1st February, 1949, vice 
Lieutenant-General Sir Gerald R. S. Hickson, Kt., C.B., C.B.E., who has reached the 
age limit for the appointment. 

Lieutenant-General A. L. Forster, C.B., D.S.O., late R.M., is appointed Honorary 
Colonel Commandant, Chatham Group, from 1st February, 1949, vice General Sir 
Richard F. C. Foster, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., who has reached the age limit for the 
appointment. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Robert G. Sturges, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., late R.M., is 
appointed Honorary Colonel Commandant, Plymouth Group, from ist February, 1949, 
vice General Sir William W. Godfrey, K.C.B., C.M.G., who has reached the age limit for 
the appointment. 


DOMINIONS AND COLONIES 
CANADA 


New Construction.—Mr. Claxton, Minister of National Defence, stated on 
28th March that naval projects now being developed call for the laying down this year 
of three anti-submarine escort vessels of a new high speed type not yet in production 
elsewhere. Their construction is being undertaken in consultation with other Govern- 
ments (presumably the British and American), but the work will represent a Canadian 
approach towards combating the fastest submarines. H.M.C.S. ‘‘ Sioux” is to be 
reconditioned at Yarrow’s yards, on the West Coast, in a way that will incorporate for 
the first time in a Canadian or British ship the American plan of dividing the crew’s 
accommodation into mess deck and sleeping quarters. Similar work will be undertaken 
in H.M.C.S. “ Algonguin.”’ 


AUSTRALIA 


Manus Basz.—On 2oth January, it was announced that 250 Japanese prisoners of 
war had arrived at Manus, in the Admiralty Islands, off New Guinea, to assist in the 
restoration of the former American base there as an advanced base for the Royal Australian 
Navy and Air Force. The Japanese will work on the maintenance of roads, bridges and 
airstrips. 

NEW ZEALAND 

First Post-War CruIsE.—Five ships of the Royal New Zealand Navy—the cruiser 
“‘ Bellona ’’ and the four frigates acquired from Great Britain last year, H.M.N.Z.S.s 
‘“ Taupa,” “ Pukaki,” ‘‘ Kaniere’’ and “ Hawea,” cruised in New Zealand waters in 
March, and the frigates continued the programme in April. This was the first important 
cruise of New Zealand warships since the War. 
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H.M.N.Z.S. ‘‘ Tutrra.’’—At Chatham on 11th April, the frigate ‘“‘ Loch Morlich ”’ 
was formally handed over to the Royal New Zealand Navy and accepted by Mr. W. J 
Jordan, the High Commissioner. The vessel was renamed “ Tutira.”’ 


PAKISTAN 
Captain J. W. Jefford, O.B.E., Special List (ex-Royal Indian Navy), R.N., retires 
(1st September, 1948), but continues to be borne on the Special List (ex-R.I.N.), R.N., 
while employed with the Pakistan Armed Forces. 


Commander J. C. Mansell, Special List (ex-Royal Indian Navy), R.N., retires 
(Ist January, 1949), but continues to be borne on the Special List (ex-R.I.N.), R.N., 
while employed with the Pakistan Armed Forces. 


CARIBBEAN DEFENCE FORCE 


The formation of a local Naval Volunteer Force for the defence of British territories 
in the Caribbean was discussed at talks which began in Trinidad in March. Those present 
included Sir John Shaw, Governor of Trinidad; Brigadier Page, who commands the 
South Caribbean Area ; and Admiral Sir William Tennant, Commander-in-Chief, America 
and West Indies Squadron, who was present at Port of Spain in his flagship, the cruiser 
“ Glasgow.” 

The existence of such a defence force based on Trinidad would not affect the duties 
or zone of influence of the America and West Indies Squadron, which operates from 
Bermuda. It would act in a purely local capacity. 
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FOREIGN NAVIES 
CHINA 


“‘ CHUNGKING "’ REPORTED SuUNK.—A message from the Shanghai Correspondent of 
The Times dated 1st March stated that the crew of the light cruiser “ Chungking ” 
(formerly H.M.S. “‘ Aurora,” transferred to the Chinese Navy in May, 1948) had deserted, 
with their ship, to the Communists at the Shantung port of Chefoo. The “‘ Chungking ”’ 
left her anchorage in the Lower Yangtse without orders on 25th February. Another 
Press message from Shanghai, dated 11th March, quoting newspapers in Canton and 
Chungking, stated that the vessel had been sunk by Chinese Air Force bombers. 


DOMINICA 


H.M.S, “‘ Fame ’’ TRANSFERRED.—The British destroyer ‘‘ Fame ’’ was transferred 
to the Navy of the Dominican Republic at Devonport on 4th February and renamed 
“‘ Generalissimo.’’ The ship was handed over on behalf of the British Government by 
Admiral Sir Robert L. Burnett, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., Commander-in-Chief, Plymouth, 
and formally accepted by Senor Don Andres Pastoriza, the Dominican Republic Minister 
in London. 


HOLLAND 


New Naval Air Force Sguaprons.—Two-new Dutch Naval Air Force squadrons 
were inaugurated on the 22nd March, 1949. They are No. 1 Squadron—a Fleet Air Arm 
operational training squadron, based at Valkenburg (The Hague) and equipped with 14 
Fireflies and six Sea Furies ; and No. 320 Squadron—a Fleet reconnaissance squadron 
based at Valkenburg and equipped at present with six Mitchells and three Oxfords. Later, 
four Sea Otters and three target-towing Fireflies will be added to its strength, Its duties 
include air/sea rescue, transport, twin-engined training, and general flying practice for 
staff officers. 


NORWAY 


Nortu Norway Derence Area.—The Norwegian Cabinet announced on 8th April 
that Vice-Admiral Tore Horve had been appointed Commander-in-Chief, North Norway, 
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as well as to a new appointment as Chief of the Norwegian Navy, North Norway. This 
is an entirely new command. North Norway will from now on be a special defence area, 
and Vice-Admiral Horve will be Commander-in-Chief of the Army, Navy and Air Force 
in this area. He was formerly Commander-in-Chief of the Norwegian Navy, a post which 
he asked permission on roth March to resign on 1st May. A new Commander-in-Chief 
of the Norwegian Navy was also announced on 8th April ; he is Admiral E. C. Danielsen. 


RUSSIA 


SurFace Navy.—Statements are made from time to time that Russia’s surface navy 
is negligible. The following particulars are obtained from the most reliable sources 
available for publication :— 


3 Battleships «+ © «.  20ld; main armament twelve 12-in. guns. 1 (former 
Italian), also old; ten 12.6-in. guns. 
1 Armoured Ship ... ... Ex-German“ Lutzow”’; six 11-in. (sunk by bombing, 


1945; refloated and towed to Kalingrad, 1947). 
* Due for destruction under Naval Agreement, but 
disposal unknown. 

1 Aircraft Carrier ... ... _Ex-German “ Graf Zeppelin ” ; incomplete and some- 
what damaged. At Kalingrad in 1947. Due for 
destruction, but disposal unknown. 

2 Cruisers (15,200 tons) ... German built (1939); one damaged but believed to 
be repairing. Twelve 7.1-in. guns. 

6 Light Cruisers (9,500 tons) Russian built (completed between 1938-1947). Nine 


7.1-in. guns. 

Be iss od »  (7,000tons) Ex-enemy; nine 5.9-in. and eight 6-in. guns 
respectively. 

50 (about) Destroyers ... Fairly modern (plus about six (2,000 tons) building). 


BRITISH WARSHIPS RETURNED.—The battleship “‘ Archangelsk,” formerly H.M.S. 
“* Royal Sovereign,’’ anchored off Rosyth on her return to this country on 4th February, 
and was followed a few hours la’er by the destroyer ‘‘ Zhostki,”’ formerly H.M.S. 
“‘ Roxborough.”” The ‘ Zhostki”’ was formally returned to the Royal Navy on 7th 
February, and the “‘ Archangelsk ’’ on gth February. Vice-Admiral Sir Ernest Archer, . 
K.C.B., C.B.E., Admiral Commanding Scotland and Northern Ireland, who was Com- 
mander of the ‘‘ Royal Sovereign ” from 1930 to 1932, received back the battleship. Ina 
speech, which was interpreted to the Russians, he said that when another “‘ Royal 
Sovereign ” came to be built those who formed her ship’s company would be proud of 
the fame of this one, and of her record, unique in her class, of having served under two 
flags. The Russian Commodore, Petreshev, did not make a speech. 


Having been delayed by rough weather, the submarines ‘‘ Unbroken,’ “‘ Unison ’’ 
and “‘ Ursula,’’ which had served in the Russian Navy since 1944 as “ B.2,” “ B.3” and 
‘“‘ B.4,” arrived at Rosyth on roth February, and were informally transferred to the 
Royal Navy later in the day. 


The destroyers ‘“‘ St. Albans” and “ Brighton,’’ which had been known in the 
Russian Service as the ‘‘ Dostoiny ” and ‘‘ Zharky,” arrived at Rosyth on 28th February, 
and were informally transferred. 


U.S. CruIsER RETURNED.—The cruiser ‘“‘ Murmansk,’”’ Captain Kostov, which was 
the U.S.S. ‘‘ Milwaukee ” before her transfer to Russia in 1944, was formally returned to 
the United States Navy at Lewes, Delaware, on 15th March. She is to be scrapped at 
Philadelphia. The Russian Navy is receiving the ex-Italian cruiser ‘‘ Duca d’Aosta ” in 
her place. 


UNITED STATES 


AnnuaL Report.—The Annual Report of the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. J. L. 
Sullivan, to the Secretary of Defence—Mr. Forrestal, was issued on 15th January. 
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Discussing modern methods of naval warfare, Mr. Sullivan considered ‘‘ push-button ”’ 
battles to be far from realization, and that they may not fully materialize in our time. 
He affirms, however, that scientific advance in weapons and equipment would radically 
alter naval tactics in future wars. He pays particular attention to submarine warfare, 
and says that the Navy is building three ‘‘ anti-submarine submarines ” designed to hunt 
down and attack other submarines under water; it is also seeking to harness atomic 
power for the propulsion of these craft. Developments ‘‘ have indicated that a ‘ true ’ 
submersible—that is, a vessel that can operate indefinitely while completely submerged— 
is not beyond the realm of practicability. With 70 per cent. of the Earth covered by water, 
and with the advantage of concealment and the difficulty of detection afforded by that 
water, it is possible that future conflict might involve as many battles under the sea as 
on the surface.” 


STRENGTH.—The Annual Report states that the total American naval strength in 
1948 was 277 major units (from battleships to submarines) on active service, and 667 in 
reserve ; 516 miscellaneous units (minelayers, amphibious craft, floating docks and the 
like) on active service, and 1,263 in reserve. The’ Fleet had a total of 2,150 combat 
aircraft, eight airships and 1,250 support aircraft. Altogether, including those in storage 
and in use for training purposes, the Navy and Marine Corps had 14,500 aircraft and 
85 airships. 

Nava Arr SERvicE.—The United States Navy’s procurement programme for 1949 
is stated to be 576 jet fighters, 454 attack aircraft, 82 patrol aircraft and 16 transports. 
The Navy is to step up its pilot training programme from its present output of 1,000 
pilots per annum to’'2,600 per annum. 


CARIBBEAN ExeErRcIsES.—Manoeuvres of the U.S. Atlantic Fleet in the Caribbean 
began on 21st February, and lasted a month. They took place in the area of Puerto Rico, 
Cuba, and Haiti, under Admiral W. H. P. Blandy, Commander-in-Chief. After the first 
simulated atomic bomb attack, Admiral Blandy issued an announcement from Vice- 
Admiral D. B. Duncan, commanding the Second Task Fleet, that the aircraft carrying 
the “‘ bomb,”’ which was dropped from 21,000 feet, had not been intercepted by fighters 
from the aircraft carrier ‘‘ Franklin D. Roosevelt.” Poor radar work was given as the 
reason for the failure to intercept. This was explained by Admiral Blandy as the result 

. of a turnover of 70 to 75 per cent. in the personnel of the Atlantic Fleet in the previous 
eighteen months, which meant a shortage of experienced technicians. Later, operations 
of an expeditionary force against Vieques Island were subjected to a simulated attack 
by an atomic bomb. 


SUBMARINE WITH THE Royat Navy.—The U.S. submarine “ Dogfish” arrived at 
Campbeltown, Argylishire, on 15th February, from New London, Connecticut, to visit 
the Royal Navy and spend a month with a destroyer flotilla from Campbeltown engaged 
in anti-submarine detection training in the approaches to the Firth of Clyde. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


British CORVETTE RETURNED.—The corvette “ Partizanka,” formerly H.M.S. 
Mallow,”’ which had been on loan to Yugoslavia since 1943, arrived at Malta from 
Sibenik on 5th March under the command of Captain (3rd rank) Peter Peko, to be returned 
to the Royal Navy. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


H.M. THE KING 


The King has been pleased to give orders for the following appointments, dated 
1st February, 1949 :— 


Womens Royat Army CorPs— 


H.M. The Queen as Commandant-in-Chief. 
H.R.H. The Princess Royal, C.I., G.C.V.O., G.B.E., as Controller Commandant. 
H.R.H. The Princess Elizabeth, K.G., C.I., as honorary Senior Controller. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S RoyaL Army NursinGc Corps— 
H.M. Queen Mary as Commandant-in-Chief. 


The Princess Elizabeth, Duchess of Edinburgh, was present at the Annual Reunion 
of the Queen Mary’s Army Auxiliary Corps and Auxiliary Territorial Service Comrades 
Association at the Royal Albert Hall on 26th March. 


The Princess Royal, as Controller Commandant, attended a Territorial Army 
Conference of the Women’s Royal Army Corps, in York, on 2nd February. 


Her Royal Highness also attended Senior Officers Conferences of the Women’s Royal 
Army Corps at the Royal United Services Institution on 24th and 25th February, and at 
York on 13th April. 

On 26th February, the Princess Royal inspected the 4th Battalion, Women’s Royal 
Army Corps, at the Royal Ordnance Depot, Chilwell. 


The King has approved the following appointments :— 


To BE AIDE-DE-CAMP TO THE KinG.—Brigadier H. T. S. King, O.B.E. (15th 
December, 1948). 


To BE Hon. AIDE-DE-CAMP TO THE K1nG.—Senior Controller Mary Tyrwhitt, O.B.E., 
Director of the Women’s Royal Army Corps (2nd April, 1949). 


To BE Hon. PuysiIciaANs TO THE KinG.—Colonel (Hon. Brigadier) F. R. Sandford, 
C.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.B., R.A.M.C., T.A. (28th January, 1949); Colonel (Hon, Brigadier) 
G. J. V. Crosby, C.B.E., T.D., M.D., R.A.M.C., T.A. (28th January, 1949). 


To BE Hon. SURGEON TO THE Ki1nG.—Colonel (local Brigadier) A. G. Harsant, O.B.E., 
M.D., F.R.C.S., late R.A.M.C. (1st January, 1949). « 


To BE Hon. DENTAL SURGEONS TO THE KinG.—Colonel B. E. Gentleman, late 
R.A.D.C. (4th January, 1949); Colonel S. H. Woods, O.B.E., F.D.S., late R.A.D.C. 
(16th January, 1949). 


To BE Hon. NursiInGc SISTER TO THE Ki1nG.—Senior Controller Anne Thomson, 
C.B.E.,:R.R.C., Matron-in-Chief of the Queen Alexandra’s Royal Army Nursing Corps 
(znd April, 1949). 


To BE COLONELS COMMANDANT.—Of the Royal Tank Regiment, General Sir John T. 
Crocker, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., A.D.C., late Royal Tank Regiment (14th January, 
1949), vice Lieut.-General Sir Charles N. F. Broad, K.C.B., D.S.O., tenure expired. 


To BE COLONELS OF REGIMENTS.—Of The Royal West Kent Regiment, Brigadier 
W. P. Oliver, C.B., O.B.E. (17th January, 1949), vice Colonel (hon. Brigadier) N. I. Whitty, 
D.S.O., resigned ; of The Loyal Regiment, Colonel (hon. Brigadier) G. G. R. Williams 
(14th February, 1949), vice Colonel (hon. Brigadier) J. P. D. Underwood, D.S.O., resigned ; 
of The Welch Regiment, Major-General C. E. N. Lomax, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 
(8th January, 1949), vice Major-General D. P. Dickenson, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., deceased. 
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Army COUNCIL 


The King has been pleased by Letters Patent under the Great Seal bearing date 
1st January, 1949, to appoint the following to be His Majesty’s Army Council :— 
The Right Hon. E. Shinwell—President. 
Captain R. M. M. Stewart—Vice-President. 
General! Sir William J. Slim, G.B.E., K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 
General Sir James S. Steele, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 
General Sir Sidney C. Kirkman, K.B.E., C.B., M.C. 
Lieut.-General G. W. R. Templer, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., O.B.E. 
Lieut.-General Sir Kenneth N. Crawford, K.C.B., M.C. 
Sir George W. Turner, K.B.E., M.C. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Roya HospitaL, CHELSEA.—Major-General Sir Percy C. S. Hobart, K.B.E., C.B., 
D.S.O., M.C., retired pay, appointed Lieutenant-Governor and Secretary (1st March, 
1949), vice Major-General F. V. B. Witts, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., retired pay, tenure 
expired. 

War OrrFice.—Brigadier N. V. Watson, C.B., O.B.E., assumed appointment as 
Deputy Quarter-Master-General, War Office (7th February, 1949). 

Brigadier H. Bainbridge, C.B., C.B.E., appointed Director of Manpower Planning, 
War Office, with the temporary rank of Major-General (March, 1949). 

Major-General J. D. Woodall, C.B., O.B.E., M.C., appointed Vice Adjutant-General, 
War Office (April, 1949). 

Major-General N. C. D. Brownjohn, C.B., O.B.E., M.C., appointed Vice Quarter- 
Master-General, War Office (April, 1949). 

Ministry oF SuppLy.—Brigadier R. L. Brown, C.B.E., to be Director-General of 
Ordnance Survey, Ministry of Supply, with the temporary rank of Major-General (June, 
1949). 

UnitED Kincpom.—Major-General R. K. Arbuthnot, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., 
appointed Commander, Highland District and 51st (Highland) Infantry Division (T.A.). 
(May, 1949.) 

GERMANY.—Major-General K. G. Mclean, C.B., appointed Chief of Staff, Control 
Commission for Germany, and Deputy Military Governor, British Zone in Germany 
(April, 1949). 

NiGcEr1a.—Major-General C. .M. Barber, C.B., D.S.0., appointed Commander 
Nigeria District (May, 1949). 

Far East Lanp Forces.—General Sir Neil Ritchie, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., 
will remain C.-in-C. Far East Land Forces until February, 1950, when he will relieve 
General Sir William Morgan, G.C.B., D.S.O., M.C., as Commander British Army Staff, 
Washington and Military Member of the Joint Services Mission, Washington. He will 
be relieved in Far East Land Forces by Lieut.-General Sir John Harding, K.C.B., C.B.E., 
D.S.O., M.C., who will meanwhile remain as G.O.C.-in-C., Southern Command. 


PROMOTIONS 
The following promotions have been announced :— 
Lieut.-General.—Major-General to be Lieut.-General :—P. M. Balfour, C.B., C.B.E., 
M.C. (13th January, 1949). 
Major-Generals.—The following temporary Major-Generals or Brigadiers to be 


Major-Generals :—A. J. H. Cassels, C.B.E., D.S.O. (zoth December, 1948, with seniority 
26th February, 1948); G. M. Elliot, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. (25th December, 1948, with 





4 Promoted to Field-Marshal on 4th January, 1949. 
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seniority 28th March, 1946); D. Dunlop, C.B.E. (8th January, 1949); J. M. Kirkman, 
C.B.E. (12th January, 1949); R. B. B. B. Cooke, C.B.E., D.S.O. (13th January, 1949) ; 
C. B. Fairbanks, C.B.E. (3rd February, 1949); W. M. Broomhall, D:S.O., O.B.E. 
(oth February, 1949); R. H. Bower, C.B.E. (7th March, 1949) ; L. Wansbrough- Jones, 
C.B., C.B.E. (roth March, 1949) ; W. A. Scott, C.B.E. (13th March, 1949); G. N. Tuck, 
O.B.E. (30th March, 1949); W. P. Oliver, C.B., O.B.E. (31st March, 1949). 


The following Brigadiers or Colonels to be temporary Major-Generals :—W. A. Scott, 
C.B.E. (zoth December, 1948) ; F. R. H. Mollan, O.B.E., M.C. (11th December, 1948) ; 
T. Menzies, O.B.E., M.B. (5th November, 1948) ; B. Temple, C.B., O.B.E., M.C., A.D.C. 
(22nd January, 1949); N. V. Watson, C.B., O.B.E. (7th February, 1949); G. N. Tuck, 
O.B.E. (26th January, 1949); J. L. P. Haines (27th February, 1949); H. Bainbridge, 
C.B., C.B.E. (1st March, 1949) ; W. P. Oliver, C.B., O.B.E. (7th March, 1949). 


RETIREMENTS 


The following General Officers have retired :—Major-General L. O. Lyne, C.B., D.S.O. 
(3rd February, 1949); Major-General Sir Eustace F. Tickell, K.B.E., C.B., M.C. 
(oth February, 1949) ; Major-General G. Surtees, C.B., C.B.E., M.C. (7th March, 1949) ; 
Major-General E. Hakewill-Smith, C.B., C.B.E., M.C. (10th March, 1949) ; Major-General 
C. H. H. Vulliamy, C.B., D.S.O. (13th March, 1949) ; Major-General J. A. Baillon, C.B., 
C.B.E., M.C. (30th March, 1949) ; Major-General C. A. P. Murison, C.B., C.B.E., M.C. 
(31st March, 1949) ; Major-General G. W. Symes, C.B., M.C. (oth April, 1949) ; Major- 
General G. W. Richards, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. (18th April, 1949). 


Retired, but to continue on the Special List (ex Indian Army) British Army while 
employed with the Pakistan Armed Forces :—Major-General R. C. McCay, C.B., C.B.E., 
D.S.O. (1st September, 1948). 


Army ESTIMATES 


A Memorandum by the Secretary for War, publ hed on 22nd February, gave the 
estimated gross expenditure in 1949-50 as £356,200.c0, reduced by appropriations in 
aid to a net figure of £304,700,000. The principal items are as follows (1948-49 figures 
in parentheses) : Army Pay {94,250,000 (£96,421,000) ; Stores {50,000,000 (£40,700,000) ; 
Civilian Pay {46,460,000 (£39,122,000) ; Supplies £33,810,000 (£33,970,000) ; Works, 
Buildings and Land {23,600,000 (£30,537,000) ; Movements {22,650,000 (£29,000,000) ; 
Non-Effective Services {15,700,000 (£13,729,000); Miscellaneous Effective Services 
£3,430,000 (£11,049,000). 

The Memorandum gave the maximum number of officers and other ranks to be 
maintained for Army Service, including those on release leave, at any time during 1949-50 
as 550,000 (850,000 in 1948-49), including 94,400 Colonial and Gurkha troops, 7,000 
Polish troops and 31,300 men on release leave at 1st April, 1949. It stated that all 
National Service men called up before 1st January, 1947, would-have been released by 
31st March, 1949, and those called up during 1947 and 1948 before ist July, 1950 (none 
having served more than 2 years and 3 months); that the extension of the period of 
service from 12 months to 18 would enable the Army to fulfil its world-wide commitments 
and give it increased stability and a higher standard of training ; and that during 1948, 
27,500 volunteers (slightly fewer than in 1947) had been enlisted on normal engagements 
and about 8,500 men with previous service had been enlisted on short-service engagements, 
volunteers being still urgently needed to fill the large gap in regular establishments caused 
by the virtual cessation of regular recruitment during the War. 


After referring to the continued long-term research by the Ministry of Supply into 
the development of new Army weapons and equipment, and to the utilization of the 
“ capacity for weapon development in other Commonwealth countries,” the Memorandum 
warned that expenditure on new equipment, vehicles, etc., would have to be sharply 
stepped up as existing stocks ran down, and considerable expenditure would have to be 
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made also on Army accommodation at home and abroad, the general standard being 
“far from satisfactory.” 


A section of the Memorandum dealing with “‘ war aftermath tasks ’’ stated that for 
the past three years the Army had largely been equipped and maintained from war-time 
stocks, only small quantities of ammunition and equipment and no new vehicles having 
been provided ; that in Britain alone over 1,000,000 tons of engineer stores, 4,000,0e0 tons 
of ordnance stores, and 2,000,000 tons of ammunition had had to be sorted, inspected, and 
either reconditioned for peace-time use or transferred to the Ministry of Supply for 
disposal, whilst large quantities of stores had had to be moved from Italy, India, Pakistan, 
Burma and Palestine; and that throughout the World about 1,500,000 vehicles and 
10,000,000 tons of stores had had to be dealt with, about 70 per cent. of the task being 
expected to be completed by 31st March, 1949, although progress had been slowed down 
by the “‘ cold war” in Europe and the Near and Middle East. 


The White Paper stated that 70,117 officers and other ranks of the Polish Resettle- 
ment Corps (excluding the R.A.F. section) had been absorbed into agriculture and 
industry, 8,470 had been repatriated to Poland, and 9,881 had emigrated or been 
repatriated to other countries, leaving 11,831 in the U.K., many of these being over 45 
years of age, or invalids. It was expected that by 1st April, 1949, there would be 7,600 
of all ranks still in the Corps, and that this number would fall to about 2,000 within 
six months. 


Simultaneously with the 1949-50 Estimates a Supplementary Estimate was published 
in respect of 1948-49, which is summarized as follows :— 


The total increase in expenditure over the original Estimates was £79,650,000, 
reduced by an increase of {24,650,000 in appropriations in aid (mainly resulting from 
sales of stores and supplies to Commonwealth and foreign Governments) to £55,000,000, 
the whole of which was required to pay the balance due to India and Pakistan under the 
normal working of the Indian defence expenditure plan for the period to 31st March, 1947. 


An explanatory note pointed out that concurrently with this payment, {100,000,000 
would be received from India and Pakistan for stores and fixed assets taken over, and 
paid into the Exchequer. 

Of the amount covered by the appropriations in aid, {12,630,000 was due mainly to 
the suspension of releases and other special measures authorized last summer ; {2,580,000 
to improvements in pay and marriage allowances ; £3,900,000 for increased prices ; and 
£3,305,000 to unforeseen expenditure on thé Polish forces. 


TERRITORIAL ARMY 
RECRUITING 


END OF THE NATIONAL PHASE OF RECRUITING CAMPAIGN.—At a Press conference 
on 16th March, the Secretary of State for War—Mr. Shinwell, said that 31st March would 
mark the end of the national phase of the recruiting caripaign, but not of the campaign 
itself. Strenuous efforts to obtain more volunteers would continue. 


The total strength of the Territorial Army, male and female, was 71,731 on 28th 
February. This was unsatisfactory. The aim was 150,000 by the end of March. 


He also stated that Territorial Associations would be developing their own campaigns, 
and mentioned that this was the first time that the Territorial Army, or any equivalent 
body, had sought to attract recruits in competition with a system of national service. 


Mr. Shinwell denied that there was a lack of equipment for the training of the field 
forces, but he acknowledged that shortages of modern equipment existed in other branches, 
including Anti-Aircraft. He said that every effort would be made to remedy this state 
of affairs by new construction and reconditioning. 





1The figure on 31st March was 74,652. 
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Mr. R. Boyfield of the T.U.C. pointed out that trade unionism was now represented 
on County Territorial Associations and on bodies such as the Central Recruiting Com- 
mittee, and that every affiliated Union had been informed that the T.U.C. was fully 
satisfied about the need for voluntary recruitment. 

APPEAL BY PRINCESS ELIZABETH.—An appeal to women to join the Territorial Army 
was made by Princess Elizabeth when, with the Princess Royal, she attended the annual 
reunion of Queen Mary’s Army Auxiliary Corps and the Auxiliary Territorial Service at 
the Albert Hall on 26th March. 

ARMY TRANSPORT FOR TERRITORIALS.—The Territorial who lives in an isolated place 
is to be helped to reach his training centre. Sometimes the distance he would have to 
travel and the time wasted on his journey deter a willing recruit from joining the forces. 

The Army Council has now decided that Army transport’shall be used to carry such 
Territorial soldiers to their training centres, provided that these facilities are restricted 
to exceptional cases where the public service is inadequate. 

As far as possible, the journeys will be used to instruct T.A. drivers, who will count 
the time spent in driving as training periods. 

Additional vehicles will not be allowed, and petrol will be found within the normal 
allotment under the Army petrol rationing scheme. 


THE WoMEN’s RoyaLt ARMy Corps (T.A.) 


With the formation of the Women’s Royal Army Corps as a corps of the Regular 
Army on 1st February, 1949, the Territorial component of the new corps, the W.R.A.C. 
(T.A.) has come into being. 

The organization of the W.R.A.C. (T.A.) will be based on that of the A.T.S. (T.A.) 
which it has replaced. It will be a permanent part of the Territorial Army. 

Service in the W.R.A.C. (T.A.) is entirely voluntary. As there are no National 
Service women, there is no question of a Reserve liability to be served. Recruiting was 
fair during the Winter months, but many more volunteers are needed. On 31st December, 
1948, the actual strength was 8,165, of whom 222 joined during December. The total 


aimed at is 12,500. > 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S RoyAaL ARMY NuRSING Corps 


Queen Alexandra’s Royal Army Nursing Corps was formed as a Corps of the Regular 
Army on ist February, 1949. 

Present Regular officers of the Q.A.I.M.N.S. will serve on existing terms in the new 
Corps. The change involves alteration in their legal status in that they become liable 
to the full provisions of the Army Act in common with male officers. They will be granted 
rank similar to that to be held by officers of the W.R.A.C., namely former A.T-S. titles. 


Pending the building up of the Army Nursing Service on its peace-time establishment 
a Short Service Commission Scheme has been introduced in the Q.A.R.A.N.C. as an 
interim measure. Selected candidates will serve for a period of 2, 3 or 4 years, after the 
satisfactory completion of which a gratuity at the rate of £50 for each full year of service 
will be granted. During this time they may be considered for Regular Commissions. 


HomME COMMAND BouUNDARIES 
In order to align the boundaries of Army Home Commands as closely as possible 
with the boundaries of Civil Defence administrative Regions, certain changes in the former 
came into effect on 1st April, 1949. 
The following counties were transferred between Commands from that date :— 
(a) Cumberland and Westmorland from Western to Northern Command. 
(6) Warwickshire from Northern to Western Command. ; 





1 The figure on 31st March was 9,068. 
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(c) Buckinghamshire from Eastern to Southern Command. 

(d) Northamptonshire from Eastern to Northern Command. 

(e) The High Peak District of Derbyshire (consisting of the Boroughs of Buxton 
and Glossop, the urban districts of New Mills and Whaley Bridge and the rural 
district of Chapel-en-le-Frith) from Northern to Western Command. 


No change has been made in the boundary between Eastern and Southern Commands 
in the area of the Surrey and Hampshire border, but, for Civil Defence purposes only, 
that part of Surrey which lies in Southern Command is transferred to Eastern Command. 


From the same date London District has been transferred to Eastern Command. 
The G.O.C. London District will, however, retain his responsibilities in regard to the 
Household Cavalry, The Brigade of Guards, and the King’s Troop, Royal Horse Artillery, 
and in these matters he will continue to act as an independent commander under the 
War Office. 


TROOPING RELIEF ARRANGEMENTS 
The following are routine Trooping relief arrangements :— 


1st Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry from British Army of 
the Rhine to relieve 1st Suffolk Regiment in Middle East Land Forces in June. 


1st Suffolk Regiment to relieve 3rd Grenadier Guards in Far East Land Forces 
in late June. 


3rd Grenadier Guards to return to United Kingdom in August. 


ARMY EXERCISES 


The Army at home and in Germany will, this year, hold formation exercises on the 
largest scale since the end of the War. 


Exercises will be carried out in every Command at home and overseas where con- 
ditions permit. 

The aim will be a carefully modulated series of exercises building up gradually from 
individual and sub-unit training to the climax of brigade group and divisional schemes. 
For this reason there will be no major operations before September. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tours oF C.1.G.S.—Field-Marshal Sir William Slim visited the Rhine Army during 
February. In March he completed a tour of the Middle East Command, paying a brief 
visit to Trieste and Athens on the outward journey and, early in April, he visited North 
Ireland on a three-day inspection of Regular and Territorial Army units. 


Fut. Dress FOR THE GuARDS.—His Majesty the King has given permission for the 
Brigade of Guards to wear full dress from 1st June, 1949, when they are performing 
guard and other public duties. 

ProposED WELSH InFanTRY Division.—On 23rd February the Secretary of State 
for War received a deputation of five Welsh Members of Parliament and representatives 
of the Honourable Society of Cymmroderion, who submitted requests which included 
the formation of a Welsh Infantry Division. 


The Secretary of State said in his reply that he recognized the national sentiment 
which inspired this desirable proposal and agreed in principle that if there could be a 
Welsh Division there should be one, but there were many practical difficulties. He pointed 
out that recruiting in Wales for the Regular Army was unsatisfactory, and that it was 
impossible to create more Territorial Army battalions without a Regular Army core for 
training ; everything depended on whether recruiting could be stepped up. 

Army VEHICLE Tests.—The Motoring Correspondent of The Times stated on 15th 
March that prolonged trials now being carried out with Army vehicles fitted with Rolls- 
Royce engines of various sizes are being closely followed by the Ministry of Supply. 
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At present the Army is equipped with vehicles made during the War, and the Army 
Estimates debated last week provide for the complete rebuilding of 65,000 of these vehicles 
in addition to the normal overhaul programme. 

This is a temporary measure and Mr. Shinwell said that many of the lighter types 
of Army vehicles are already becoming uneconomic to repair, and this will soon apply 
to many other types. The time cannot be long delayed when it will be necessary to 
increase the calls on new production, and this beginning of a complete re-equipment of 
the Army will provide an opportunity to avoid the mixture of vehicle makes and types 
which complicated the work of the spare parts and repair organizations during the War. 

British ARMY JOURNAL.—The first number of this Journal, for January, 1949, has 
been published by the War Office. It is intended for Officers and N.C.O’s to read, and 
replaces, in more attractive form, the old Army training memoranda. It is to be published 
every six months. Suitable contributions, from any rank, will be welcomed by the War 
Office (M.T. 16), Hotel Victoria, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.z2. 

GILL MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS AT BRIGHTON COLLEGE FOR THE 
Sons oF ArRMy OFFICERS.—About six Gill Memorial Scholarships and Exhibitions are 
offered this year for competition among sons of officers who hold or have held His Majesty’s 
Commission in the British Army. These awards are tenable all the time a boy is at the 
College, provided he is satisfactory. Their value will depend upon the financial position 
of the boy’s parents. Candidates must be under 14 years on Ist June, 1949. The awards 
will be made on the results of the June Entrance Scholarships Examination at Brighton 
College. 

One Scholarship for the Brighton College Junior School will also be open to candi- 
dates who are under 11 on Ist June, 1949. 

Successful candidates for any of these awards will enter the College in September. 

The War Office has power to nominate boys to compete for these awards, and applica- 
tions for nomination by the War Office, accompanied by birth certificate and certificates 
of conduct from the headmasters of the schools which the boys have attended for the 
previous two years, should have reached the Under Secretary of State (C.2 Funds), 
The War Office, London, S.W.1, by 17th April, 1949. 

Further particulars about the awards may be obtained from the Headmaster of the 
College. 


DOMINIONS 


CANADA 


DEFENCE Liatson.—Five senior officers of the British Army arrived in Ottawa early 
in March on short liaison visits. They were Major-General S. B. Rawlins, Director of 
Artillery ; Major-General A. P. Lambooy, Director-General of Artillery, Ministry of 
Supply ; Major-General E. H. Clayton, Director-General of Fighting Vehicles, Ministry 
of Supply ; Major-General C. D. Packard, Director of Military Intelligence ; and Major- 
General G. P. B. Roberts, Director of the Royal Armoured Corps. 

Arrangements have been made between the defence authorities of Canada and Britain 
for continuing for another two years the well-established scheme under which Army 
officers of each country serve in training establishments of the other. 


AUSTRALIA 


Tue “‘ Roya.” TitLe.—The King has granted the title ‘‘ Royal ’’ to the following 
corps of the Australian Military Forces :— 
Armoured Corps. 
Survey Corps. 
Corps of Signals. 
The Australian Regiment. 
Infantry Corps. 
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Army Chaplains Department. 

Army Service Corps. 

Army Medical Corps. 

Army Dental Corps. 

Army Ordnance Corps. 

Corps of Electrical and Mechanical Engineers. 
Army Pay Corps. 

Army Provost Corps. 

Army Nursing Service. 

It is also announced that the 65th, 66th and 67th Battalions now serving with the 
B.C.O.F. in Japan have been re-named the 1st, 2nd and 3rd Battalions of the Australian 
Regiment. In accordance with the post-war reorganization of the Australian Military 
Forces, these units will comprise the three infantry battalions of the Australian Regular 
Army. 


STRENGTH OF CiTizEN ArmMy.—The strength of the Citizen Military Forces on 17th 
November, 1948, was 12,600. The required strength is 47,903. The average weekly 
increase since recruiting began on Ist July, 1948, was 539. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


DEFENCE ORGANIZATIONS.—Speaking at Port Elizabeth on 26th October, 10948, 
the Minister of Defence, Mr. Erasmus, declared that it was the Government’s policy 
‘that the Platteland! shall once again be given its rightful place in the defence of the 
country,” and announced the following reorganization measures for the Rifle Associations : 
(1) the strength of each Commando to be increased from 200 to 500 and the total member- 
ship from 25,000 to 80,000, i.e. the pre-War strength ; (2) members who had been dis- 
charged during the War or had resigned for political reasons should be invited to rejoin ; 
(3) rifles and ammunition would be provided at cost price. Die Burger, the Government 
organ, stated on the same date that, in accordance with the Government’s policy of 
disarming all non-Europeans, Mr. Erasmus had ordered the disbanding of the Native 
Military Corps and the Cape Corps, whose members could join the Essential Services 
Protection Corps, but would wear no military insignia, receive no military training, and 
carry no arms. 

StaFF APPOINTMENTS AND REORGANIZATION.—The appointment was announced 
on 10th November, 1948, of Major-General Len Beyers as Chief of General Staff on the 
retirement of General Sir Pierre van Ryneveld in 1949 ; of Brigadier C. L. de W. du Toit 
as Director-General of Land Forces (a new post) ; and of Brigadier Joubert as Adjutant- 
General. 


Important changes in the reorganization of the Union Defence Force were announced 
at the same time, under which the Chief of the General Staff became responsible for co- 
ordinating the training of the sea, land, and air forces, each of which, however, remained 
under the administrative control of its own Director-General (Commodore F. J. Dean 
and Brigadier J. T. Durrant retaining their posts as heads of the S.A. Naval Forces and 
the S.A.A.F. respectively). 

COLONIES 
HONG KONG 


It was announced on 5th May that reinforcements were being sent to Hong Kong 
which would bring our land forces there up to two brigade groups, and that the Far East 
naval squadron and R.A.F. component were also being augmented. 


MALAYA 


Throughout the period October, 1948, to February, 1949, British, Gurkha and 
Malay forces, aided by the R.A.F., continued to take counter-action against the terrorists, 





* Outlying provincial districts. 
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inflicting many casualties and destroying a number of terrorist camps and hide-outs in 
the jungle. 

In a large-scale anti-terrorist drive in Johore, covering 600 square miles, carried out 
during October, British troops, Gurkhas, the “ Ferret Force,” and Malay police killed 
27 bandits, detained 152 persons, destroyed 12 camps, and seized quantities of arms, 
ammunition, and stores. One of the largest bandit jungle camps yet discovered was 
captured in dense jungle North-West of Ipoh (Perak) by Gurkhas on the 8th November, 
the bandits being routed by a Gurkha bayonet charge. On the 12th December and 12th 
January, 33 bandits were killed in operations by British troops. 


Early in February British and Siamese forces launched a simultaneous offensive, 
described as the largest of its kind in anti-terrorist operations to date. The communiqué 
stated that the offensive was closely co-ordinated, with strong Siamese army forces on the 
Siamese side and British and Gurkha infantry, supported by the R.A.F. in Kedah, 
on the Malayan side of the border. 


A report from Singapore, dated 8th March, stated that British and Gurkha troops 
launched a drive against bandits in the mountainous country North of Kedah on 7th 
March. The report added that security forces had just rounded up 273 squatters in the 
Kluang district which is described as having a bad record. 


A further report on toth March indicated that the bandits in the Malayan Federation 
are believed to have begun to suffer from shortage of ammunition, that the police have 
been making an increasing number of arrests of wanted men, and that the intensive efforts 
of the Government and the security forces are producing results. 

It was announced on 20th April that between 16th June, 1948, when the state of 
emergency was declared, and 31st March, 1949, 546 bandits have been killed and 374 
captired. In the same period 153 police and 385 civilians have been killed and 137 
civilians are missing. 


FOREIGN 
GREECE 


On 19th January, the King signed a decree appointing Marshal Alexander Papagos 
(who commanded the Greek armies in the victorious campaign against the Italians in 
Albania in 1940-41) as C.-in-C. of the Greek forces, the Supreme Defence Council being 
at the same time abolished and replaced by a War Council. 


The United States ambassador and the heads of the United States and British Military 
Missions were appointed to the War Council in an advisory capacity, without voting 
powers. 

The War Minister, announcing the Council’s formation, declared that it would have 
supreme authority over all economic, social and military aspects of the civil war; that 
Marshal Papagos would have a completely free hand in fighting the guerillas; and that 
it would ‘‘ wage total war against the Communist bandits.”’ 


One of the first actions of Marshal Papagos was to make a number of changes in the 
Greek High Command, many high-ranking officers being retired and others brought back 
from retirement to active service. 


On 4th February, the Greek Communist radio broadcast an announcement, trans- 
mitted also by Belgrade radio, that the rebel leader—General ‘‘ Markos ’’—had been 
“‘ relieved of his duties on the grounds of ill-health,’’ and that he had been succeeded as 
head of the rebel ‘‘ Government ”’ by Ioannis Ioannides (a veteran Greek Communist 
leader for long active in the “‘ underground ”” movement). 

Meanwhile, during December, January and February, the Greek Army were heavily 
engaged with strong rebel forces in many parts of the country, the engagements including 
some of the most severe of the civil war. 
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During February the communists suffered one of their greatest reverses with the 


failure of a powerful attack on Florina (Western Macedonia), near the Yugoslav frontier. 
Over 4,000 guerillas, supported by artillery, were totally defeated. 


§ JAPAN 

ANNIVERSARY OF BRITISH OCCUPATION ForcE.—On 2oth February the British 
Commonwealth Force celebrated the third anniversary of the opening of its headquarters 
in Japan. 

Lieutenant-General H. C. H. Robertson, who has been Commander-in-Chief to the 
forces since June, 1947, in a message on the occasion of the anniversary, remarked that 
the B.C.O.F. has worthily represented and increased the prestige of the British Common- 
wealth in the regard both of the Japanese and our Allies. “‘ We have established here in 
this foreign land,’’ he said, “‘ a community which is a reflection of a truly British way of 
life. A great number of Japanese witness our family life ; they see our schools and churches 
and they see how we conduct our Provost courts ; they watch us at our games and observe 
our conduct as we go about our military duties and parades. These things have become 
an inspiration as they look to us for guidance and leadership . . . I should like to take 
this opportunity of paying tribute to those who so ably assisted me in the creation of 
B.C.O.F. barracks and training schools, clubs, houses, leave hostels, sports fields and 
hospitals, and those many services which have contributed to the efficiency and comfort 
of all members of the forces, both Service and civilian . . .” 


RUSSIA’S SATELLITES 
Army STRENGTHS 
In the issue of that paper on 21st March, the Military Correspondent of the Datly 
Telegraph gave what is believed to be a reliable estimate of the strengths of the armies of 
countries under the influence of Russia. They are as follows :— 

YucGostavia.—Organized as 30 field divisions, of which several are motorized 
or semi-armoured ; strength about 220,000 men. 

Buicaria.—Organized as eight, low category, Balkan divisions of about 4,000-— 
5,000 men each; total strength perhaps 60,000 men. 

Rumania.—Organized as 10 low category divisions (six infantry and four 
motorised) ; strength perhaps 75,000 men. 

Huncary.—Organized as one infantry division, one artillery division, four 
district headquarters (expandable into divisional headquarters), and 14 frontier 
battalions ; total strength perhaps 30,000. Expansion is planned to a strength of 
50,000 by autumn this year, and 70,000 by mid-1950. The last figure would be 
5,000 above Treaty limitation. 

The Army is designed for internal security rather than for large-scale operations, 
the primary object of the expansion being to make existing units thoroughly efficient 
and mobile. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA.—Organized as 14 divisions ; these include frontier troops and 
also several district headquarters. It is significant proof of Communist mistrust of 
Western influence that, since the Communists took over the Government, the strength 
of the officer corps has dropped from 10,000 to 8,000, mainly through desertion ; the 
strength of the Army generally from 150,000 to 110,000. 

During the same period the strength of the S.N.B. or semi-military armed police 
has risen from 20,000 to over 60,000. 


PoL_anp.—Organized as 14 divisions; strength about 140,000 men. 
TRANSJORDAN 


It was officially announced in January that the British Government had acceded to a 
request from Transjordan, under the terms of the Anglo-Transjordan treaty of alliance of 
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March, 1948, to send a British force to the Red Sea port of Akaba in the extreme South- 
West corner of Transjordan. 


Subsequently it was reported in the Press, during March, that this force, which con- 
sisted of the 1st Battalion Royal Lincolnshire Regiment with ancillary troops, had been 
reinforced, and that a brigade group headquarters had arrived in Akaba. 


On 4th April it was announced that an armistice agreement between Israel and 
Transjordan had been signed in Rhodes on 3rd April. 


TURKEY 


Commencing at the end of February the Turkish First Army Corps carried out exer- 
cises along the Black Sea entrance to the Bosphorus, in which modern equipment supplied 
by the United States was used. Members of the American military mission followed the 
exercises as observers. 


UNITED STATES 


Army RECRUITING.—The Sunday Times representative reporting to that paper from 
Washington, for the issue dated 13th February, 1949, stated that the flagging recruiting 
campaign in Britain is in sharp contrast to the position in the United States, where the 
strength of the Army was then about 700,000. The required monthly intake of 13,000 
is obtained from 8,000 re-enlistments and 5,000 civilian volunteers. 

Recruitment is so good that a 5,000 monthly quota has had to be imposed, and this 
enables the Army to be very selective in its intake. Every recruit who meets the high 
physical standard must also have an I.Q. (intelligence quotient) suitable for at least non- 
commissioned rank. 

Advantages that have spurred recruitment include :— 

(1) Free choice of command, branch, or special unit in which to serve, and of 
term of service, which may be one or more years, or even an unspecified period. 
Eight out of ten choose three years. 

(2) A chance to learn a trade or a job requiring special skill. The Army School 
system offers a choice of 300 courses, and every man is assigned to a duty which 
employs the skill he chooses to acquire. 

(3) Good pay. The recruit on entry gets £18 15s. a month, and, after four 
months, {20. After a year he automatically becomes a first-class private, at {22 10s. 
a month. Every three years thereafter he gets a five per cent. increment. 

(4) A non-contributory pension. This, after 20 years, is half of the pay he was 
getting at the time of his retirement. 

(5) Good food and clothing and free use of Service clubs, which have radio, bar, 
games room, social life, and often television. 

(6) Small income tax. Before 1st January last, an enlisted man paid no income 
tax. His exemption was then abolished, but a first-year recruit on a cash income of 
£240 pays only {11 tax. He thus has a spendable income of £229, or £4 8s. a week. 
OVERSEAS STRENGTH OF THE ARMy.—The United States Army authorities announced 

in Washington on 25th February that in the year beginning on 1st July, 1949, the numbers 
of its forces in Europe would be slightly reduced, those in Alaska doubled, and those in 
the Far East remain unchanged. Under this plan, their forces outside the United States 
would be : (a) in Europe 92,000—a reduction of 4,000 ; (b) in Alaska 13,200—an increase of 
6,200 ; (c) in the Far East, unchanged at 127,000; (d) in Trieste, unchanged at 5,000. 

REORGANIZATION OF FORCES IN GERMANY.—The United States Army authorities 
in Germany announced on 11th March that, following the reorganization of the American 
Constabulary in Germany last Autumn from a border patrol unit to a combat unit, the 
Constabulary was now “a streamline tactical organization composed of two brigades, 
three.armoured cavalry regiments, an artillery group, and supporting units.” 

It was added that each regiment consisted of three battalions, each possessing forty 
tanks, and that the Constabulary now had 360 tanks, in addition to a smaller number in 
the rst Infantry Division—the only other United States ground combat force in Germany. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
H.M. THe KING 


Changes in the R.A.F. establishment of Aides-de-Camp to the King were announced 
in the supplement to the London Gazette of 26th April. There were previously one 
Principal Air A.D.C., two Air A.D.C.s (paid) and eight additional Air A.D.C.s. The 
title of Principal Air A.D.C. and paid posts have been abolished. 


Provision is now made only for expenses. In future there will be two Air A.D.C.s, 
twelve A.D.C.s and one Honorary A.D.C. 


Air Chief Marshal Sir John Slessor, formerly Principal Air A.D.C. is appointed as 
one of the two new Air A.D.C.s and Air Chief Marshal the Hon. Sir Ralph Cochrane is 
to be che other. Sevennew A.D.C.stothe Kingareappointed. They are Air Commodore 
R. B. Jordan, ‘vice Air Commodore L. F. Sinclair ; and Group Captains C. E. Maitland, 
D. H. F. Barnett, D. E. Williams, W. H. Kyle, G. D. Stephenson and E. N. Lowe. The 
Honorary A.D.C. to the King is Air Commandant F. H. Hanbury, Director of the 
W.R.A.F. 


The King has approved the following appointment : 


To be Honorary Nursing Sister to the King—Miss H. W. Cargill, Matron-in-Chief 
of Princess Mary’s R.A.F. Nursing Service. 


The Duke of Gloucester took the salute at the R.A.F. College, Cranwell, on 8th April, 
at the graduation parade of the forty-sixth entry of Cadets—the first to complete a full 
course since before the War. His Royal Highness inspected the Wing of 250 Cadets, 
and the King’s Colour was paraded. After the march past and advance in review order, 
he unveiled portraits of the King and Queen by Mr. Edward Seago ; these were delivered 
into the safe keep of the College. 





APPOINTMENTS 


Air Ministry.—Air Vice-Marshal F. N. Trinder, C.B.E., to be Director-General 
of Equipment, vice Air Vice-Marshal R. E. Drowley, C.B., C.B.E. (September, 1949.) 

Air Vice-Marshal T. C. Traill, C.B., O.B.E., D.F.C., to be Director-General of 
Personnel (II), vice Air Vice-Marshal A. L. Paxton, C.B., C.B.E., D.F.C. (April, 1949.) 

Air Commodore B. E. Essex, C.B.E., to be Director of Equipment (A), vice Air 
Commodore F. A. Skoulding, C.B.E. (April, 1949), and Air Commodore E. C. Farman, 
C.B.E., to be Director of Equipment (B), vice Air Commodore G. L. Worthington, C.B.E. 
(March, 1949). 

Air Commodore H. D. Jackman, C.B., C.B.E., to be Director of Organization 
(Forecasting and Planning), vice Air Commodore N. Carter, C.B., D.F.C. (January, 
1949). 

Air Commodore Douglas Macfadyen, C.B.E., to be Director of Plans, vice Air 
Commodore G. H. Mills, C.B., D.F.C. (January, 1949). 

Air Commodore W. L. Freebody, C.B.E., A.F.C., to be Director of Technical Policy, 
vice Air Commodore R. G. Hart, C.B., C.B.E., M.C. (February, 1949). 

Air Commodore A. F. Hutton, C.B.E., D.F.C., to be Director of Engineering, vice 
Air Commodore G. B. Beardsworth, C.B. (March, 1949). 

Group Captain C. E. Chilton, C.B.E., to be Director of Personal Services with the 
acting rank of Air Commodore, vice Air Commodore A. S. Ellerton, C.B.E., A.D.C. 
(April, 1949). 

Group Captain L. R. S. Freestone, O.B.E., to be Director of Armament with the 
acting rank of Air Commodore, vice Air Commodore J. Marson (April, 1949). 
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UniTED Kincpom.—Air Commodore N. Carter, C.B., D.F.C., to be Air Officer 
Commanding R.A.F. Station, Halton (No. 1 School of Technical Training), vice Air 
Commodore J. F. Titmas (January, 1949). 

Air Commodore R. B. Jordan, C.B., D.F.C., to be Commandant of the Royal 
Observer Corps, vice Air Commodore the Earl of Bandon (February, 1949). 

Air Commodore G. B. Beardsworth, C.B., tobe Senior Technical Staff Officer, Fighter 
Command, vice Air Commodore G. H. Randle (March, 1949). 

Air Commodore F, R. D. Swain, C.B.E., A.F.C., to be Air Officer Commanding 
No. 28 Group, Technical Training Command (March, 1949). 

Air Commodore C. W. Gore, O.B.E., to be Air Officer Commanding No. 42 Group, 
Maintenance Command, vice Air Commodore E. C. Farman (March, 1949). 

Air Commodore G. G. Banting, C.B., C.B.E., to be Air Officer Commanding No. 21 
Group, Flying Training Command, with the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal (March, 
1949). 

Air Commodore W. E. Staton, C.B., D.S.O., M.C., D.F.C., to be Air Officer in Charge 
of Administration, Technical Training Command, with the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal 
(April, 1949). 

Air Commodore C. N. H. Bilney, C.B., C.B.E., to be Air Officer in Charge of 
Administration, Maintenance Command with the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal, vice Air 
Vice-Marshal J. Whitford, C.B., C.B.E. (April, 1949). 

CHAPLAIN-IN-CHIEF.—The Reverend Leslie Wright to be Chaplain-in-Chief to the 
Royal Air Force, vice the Rt. Reverend J. A. Jagoe (March, 1949). 

WESTERN Evrope.—Air Vice-Marshal W. A. Darville-Brook, C.B.E., to be Chief of 
Staff to the Air Commander-in-Chief, Air Forces, Western Europe (February, 1949). 

Air Commodore S. O. Bufton, C.B., D.F.C., to be Assistant Chief of Staff to the 
Air Commander-in-Chief, Air Forces, Western Europe (March, 1949). 

Air Commodore W. J. Seward, C.B.E., to be Air Officer in charge of Administration, 
British Air Forces of Occupation, Germany, with the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal, 
vice Air Vice-Marshal T. A. Langford-Sainsbury (February, 1949). 

Group Captain J. G. Elton, C.B.E., D.F.C., A.F.C., to be Chairman of the Air 
Advisory Committee to the Western Union Military Staff Committee, with the acting 
rank of Air Commodore (February, 1949). 

Air Commodore L. F. Sinclair, G.C., C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., A.F.C., to be Commander 
of the newly re-formed No. 2 Light Bomber Group, controlling all operational squadrons 
in Germany (January, 1949). 

Mippie East.—Air Vice-Marshal W. E. Theak, C.B., C.B.E., to be Air Officer in 
Charge of Administration, R.A.F. Mediterranean and Middle East Command, vice Air 
Vice-Marshal W. M. Yool, C.B., C.B.E. (April, 1949.) 

Group Captain F. W. Felgate, C.B.E., to be Senior Staff Officer at R.A.F. Mediter- 
ranean and Middle East Command, with the acting rank of Air Commodore, vice Air 
Commodore B. E. Essex, C.B.E, 

GrBRALTAR.—Air Commodore G. R. C. Spencer, C.B.E., to be Air Officer Commanding, 
Gibraltar, vice Air Commodore R. B. Jordan (March, 1949). 

GreEcE.—Group Captain H. W. Merton, O.B.E., to be head of the R.A.F. Delegation 
and Air Officer Commanding the R.A.F. in Greece with the acting rank of Air Commodore 
(April, 1949). 

Turkxry.—Group Captain G. Bartholomew to be Air Attaché in Ankara, vice Air 
Commodore C. G, Wigglesworth, C.B., A.F.C. (April, 1949.) 

Far East.—Air Commodore H. J. G. E. Proud, C.B.E., to be Base Commander 
R.A.F. Maintenance Base (Far East) Seletar, Malaya. 
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PakistTan.—Air Commodore R. L. R. Atcherley, to be Air Officer Commanding-in- 
Chief, Pakistan Air Force. 

RuopeEsia.—Air Commodore N. S. Allinson, C.B., to be Commandant, Rhodesian Air 
Training Group, vice Air Vice-Marshal G. G. Banting (March, 1949). 


PROMOTIONS 

The Air Ministry announced the following promotions, with effect from 1st March, 
1949 :-— 

Air Marshal to Aiv Chief Marshal :— 

Sir George C. Pirie, K.B.E., C.B., M.C., D.F.C., LL.D., Member of the Air Council 
for Supply and Organization. 

The Hon. Sir Ralph A. Cochrane, K.C.B., K.B.E., A.F.C., Air Officer Commanding- 
in-Chief, Flying Training Command. 


RETIREMENTS 


Air Vice-Marshal T. A. Langford-Sainsbury, C.B., O.B.E., D.F.C., A.F.C., until 
recently Air Officer in charge of Administration, British Air Forces of Occupation, is 
placed on the retired list (February, 1949). 


Honours AND AWARDS 
The King has been pleased to approve the following awards.— 
GrorGE Cross (Posthumous) 


Assistant Section Officer N. Inayat-Khan (deceased) W.A.A.F. This officer was the 
first woman operator to be infiltrated into enemy-occupied France, and was landed by 
air on 16th June, 1943. During her first weeks, the Gestapo made mass arrests in the 
Paris Resistance groups to which she had been detailed, but she remained at her post 
and did excellent work which earned her a posthumous Mention in Despatches. After 
34 months, she was betrayed to the Gestapo and was imprisoned in Paris for several weeks 
from where, after two unsuccessful attempts to escape, she was sent to Germany, where 
she was considered to be a particularly dangerous and unco-operative prisoner. On 
12th September, 1944, she was taken to Dachau Camp and shot. This officer displayed 
the most conspicuous courage, both moral and physical over a period of more than twelve 
months. 


MILITaRY Cross 
Acting Flight Lieutenant F. M. Gallagher, R.A.F. Regiment, Aden Protectorate Levies. 
When in command of No. 6 Squadron of the Aden Protectorate Levies, he showed great 
courage and initiative in operations in the Dhala area in 1947 and, more recently, in 
operations in Saqladi territory in 1948. 
GrEorRGE MEDAL 


Warrant Officer D. J. E. Hicks, No. 45 Group. This officer was flight engineer on 
a Catalina flying boat when she was employed as safety aircraft for the South Pacific 
Survey Flight in 1944. With less than 350 hours’ flying experience, he managed to pre- 
‘vent the flying boat from being driven on to the coral reefs or from becoming airborne 
by holding her with her engines against a wind of over 50 m.p.h., with squalls reaching 
more than 100 m.p.h. for some seven hours during a hurricane at Clipperton Island. 


British Empire MEDAL 


Pilot II B. G. Ashton, R.A.F. Station, Benson. Whilst a pupil on No. 126 Survival 
and Rescue Course, Thorney Island, Pilot II Ashton showed great resource and personal 
courage when an airborne lifeboat capsized in heavy seas on Chichester Harbour bar on 
8th January, 1948, throwing out all the occupants. 
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SERVICE IN MALAYA 


The King has also beea pleased to approve the following awards for Service in 
Malaya from 1st June to 30th November, 1948. 


C.B.E.—Acting Group Captain J. M. Warfield, O.B.E. 

O.B.E.—Wing Commander H. N. G. Wheeler, D.S.O., D.F.C., and Squadron Leader 
A. G. Hammond. 

D.F.C.—Flying Officer I. M. Pedder. 

B.E.M.—Flight Sergeants E. Clark and S.C. Leppard, and Sergeants R. F. G. Howard 
and J. McWalters. 


Arr ESTIMATES 


In a memorandum published on 23rd February, the Secretary for Air estimated 
the gross expenditure for the year at £236,691,000, reduced by appropriations in aid 
to a net figure of £207,450,000. The principal items (1949-50 figures in parentheses) 
are: Air Force Pay, etc., {55,200,000 (£51,700,000) ; Aircraft and Stores £64,500,000 
(£48,000,000), including {50,600,000 on aircraft alone ; Supplies £26,040,000 (£17,650,000); 
Civilians at Out-Stations {20,846,000 (£17,869,000). 

The number of volunteers for the regular Air Force since the War was given as 
nearly 94,000, the strength of the R.A.F. having been built up from about 40,000 to 
nearly 110,000; that of the Women’s Royal Air Force (W.R.A.F.) has been increased 
to 14,500. It is pointed out, however, that there is still a shortage of trained men, a 
lack of balance between the various skilled grades, and a general lack of experience 
(particularly amongst officers in the middle ranks and junior N.C.O’s), emphasizing 
that, although the extension of National Service to 18 months is lessening the 
R.A.F.’s difficulties, there can be no real efficiency until there is an adequate proportion of 
trained regulars. 


Reviewing the work of the past year, the White Paper says that in the 230 days 
between the start of the Berlin Air Lift and 13th February, the R.A.F. had flown 36,442 
sorties and carried 200,866 tons of supplies into Berlin; that 16,800 tons of goods and 
42,800 passengers had been flown from Berlin to the British Zone; and that air forces 
had also proved invaluable in tracking down terrorists in the Malayan jungle and protect- 
ing caravans in the Aden Protectorate and Eritrea. It also mentions the extensive 
co-operation which has taken place with the air forces of Commonwealth and other Allied 
and friendly nations (including the exchange of officers and visits to study operational 
and flying technique to Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, the U.S.A.., etc.). 


Steps are being taken in collaboration with France, Belgium and Holland to build 
up a joint Western European defence against air attack, using common equipment and 
operational procedure. Members of the air forces concerned have received training in 
Britain, and arrangements have been made for those Countries to be supplied with British 
aircraft and to manufacture British fighters under licence. 


As regards equipment, the Memorandum, after referring to the increased number of 
jet fighters ordered in consequence of the decision to re-arm, and to the re-equipment of 
squadrons in Germany, the Mediterranean, and the Middle East, states that although no 
jet bombers are yet in service (bomber: squadrons continuing to be equipped with Lin- 
colns and Lancasters), a number of high-performance types are being developed. The 
first jet bomber is expected to fly in the near future. 


New aircraft types included the Hastings (introduced during the year)—a four- 
engined transport equipped to drop supplies or troops by parachute; the Valetta—a 
transport to be used for the re-equipment of medium-range transport squadrons, now 
being received ; and the Shackleton—a long-range general reconnaissance landplane for 
Coastal Command, shortly to be introduced. The production programme also included 
substantial numbers of modern aircraft and equipment for supply to the air forces of 
Western European countries. 
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Simultaneously with the 1949-50 Estimates, Supplementary Estimates were pub- 
lished in respect of 1948-49, it being explained that the extra expenditure resulted 
principally from the decision to strengthen the defence forces taken in September. 


The Supplementary Estimate of {16,400,000 included £8,400,000 for aircraft and 
equipment ; {2,100,000 for increases in emoluments ; £1,300,000 for additional expenditure 
in consequence of the retention for three months of men due for release ; £2,100,000 for 
extra expenditure on rations, etc.; and {2,900,000 on petrol, oil, and lubricants, part 
of this, however, being offset by increased receipts from the Berlin Air Lift. 


In the course of a statement on the Estimates in Parliament, the Secretary of State 
for Air—Mr. A. Henderson, announced that the strength of Fighter Command’s jet 
fighter force was being doubled, and the process would be completed by the middle of 
1950. The re-equipment of squadrons in the German, the Mediterranean and the Middle 
East Commands and in the R.Aux.A.F. was proceeding. Orders had been placed for the 
production in quantity of a twin-jet bomber and twin-jet night fighter. The broad aim 
was to produce jet bombers with speeds, heights and ranges far greater than any attained 
with previous piston-engine types. 


PERSONNEL 


Unit Bapces.—The King has approved a pawn enfiled by an Astral Crown and the 
motto Ad suam quisque operam (‘‘ Each to his own affair ’’) as the badge for No. 28 Group 
Headquarters, R.A.F. Technical Training Command. 

His Majesty has also approved a badge, described in the language of heraldry as 
“a dragon’s head erased in pale pierced by a sword point downwards ”’ with the motto 
“ Strike Sure ” for the Central Bomber Establishments, Marham. 

R.A.F. COLLEGE, CRANWELL.—The first intake of Cadets to complete the full Course 
at the R.A.F. College, Cranwell, since the War, passed out on 8th April. They spent two 
years eight months at the College instead of two years as before the War—an indication 
of the growing complexity of aircraft and flying. 


For the first time, 19 Flight Cadets, all of whom gained their “ wings ’’ are accom- 
panying staff of the Empire Air Navigation School, Shawbury, on a 3,600 mile return 
navigation training flight to Gibraltar and Malta. 

NaTIONAL SERVICE AIRMEN who consider becoming regulars in the R.A.F. will in 
future be sent at once to the R.A.F. Station, Cardington, where they will be given the 
fullest information and advice on R.A.F. trades and careers, and undergo special tests. 
They will not incur any obligation to enlist as regulars. Special arrangements are also 
made to place those who become regulars into training courses without delay. National 
Service airmen may apply to become aircrew or regular airmen, or for short service Com- 
missions, or for cadetships leading to permanent Commissions, provided they fulfil the 
necessary conditions. 

University Arr SQgUADRONS.—The recruited strength of the University Air Squad- 
rons is now well over 800, compared with about 650 a year ago. The complete target is 960. 

DentaL MecHanics.—Boys between 16 and 17} years of age may now join the 
‘R.A.F. to train as dental mechanics under the Boy Entrant Scheme. They will be given 
18 months’ general education and trade training under fully-qualified dental officers, 
followed by 8-12 years regular service, part of which may be on the Reserve. 

ArrFIELD ConstrucTION BRANCH.—A new Airfield Construction Branch has been 
set up and offers short service Commissions of five years as civil engineer officers, and plant 
officers. Terminal gratuity will be at the rate of {100 for each completed year of service. 

EXCHANGE Visits ror Air Caprets.—Details of a unique three-way exchange of 
Air Cadets from Great Britain, Canada and the United States have been settled in 
London. 
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Twenty-five members of Britain’s A.T.C. will visit their counterpart in the U.S.A. 
this August. They will fly from Northolt in the same American aircraft that, a few hours 
before, will have brought to England 25 members of the American Civil Air Patrol for 
a three-week tour ofthisCountry. Simultaneously, 25 A.T.C. members will fly to Canada 
for a third annual exchange visit in an aircraft of the Royal Canadian Air Force which 
will have brought 25 members of the Air Cadet League of Canada for their third tour of 
the United Kingdom. 


Included in the Canadian and American Cadets’ tour wil! be a visit to the British 
Zone of Germany to see the Berlin air lift in operation. 


ORGANIZATION 


No. 2 Licht BoMBER GRouP.—One of the most famous war-time operational groups 
of the R.A.F.—No. 2 Light Bomber Group, disbanded 18 months ago, has been reformed 
in the British Zone of Germany, and will take over control of all the operational squadrons 
in Germany from its headquarters at Sundern, near Gutershloh. 


NEw FirinGc RaNnceE.—A new armament practice station has been opened on the 
Island of Sylt, and provides training facilities for precision bombing and the firing of shells 
and rockets. It will be used by fighter squadrons from Home Commands and the British 
Zone of Germany. 


WEEKLY PayMENTS.—At ten R.A.F. Stations airmen are being paid weekly instead 
of fortnightly, to allow an assessment to be made of the extra work and manpower in- 
volved. Weekly pay will be introduced as soon as practicable. 


Coastal Command has a new maritime reconnaissance aircraft, the Avro Shackleton. 
Details are restricted, but the Shackleton is equipped with elaborate search radar, the 
‘‘ radome ”’ beneath the nose providing a distinctive recognition feature. A crew of ten 
will normally be carried. 


THE BERLIN AIR LIFT 


Sections of the original “‘ Pluto ” fuel pipe-line have now been laid by Control Com- 
mission engineers from the R.A.F. Station, Gatow, to the shore of Lake Havel. This is 
locally known as “ Plume ”’ (Pipe-lines under mother earth). Petrol is discharged from 
** Plainfare ” tanker aircraft into underground tanks at Gatow, from which it can now be 
pumped at the rate of roo gallons a minute into tanks at Lake Havel. It is then trans- 
ferred to barges and taken by canal to points in the British Sector of Berlin. 


A new technique has reduced the average time for unloading an aircraft to fifteen 
minutes, and involves the use of a jeep fitted with two-way radio which is in communica- 
tion with a special control tower dealing solely with unloading. High Intensity approach 
lighting of the “‘ cross-bar ’”’ pattern has now been installed at three more stations, 


The Berlin Air Safety Centre—the only quadripartite air operations room in Ger- 
many, has just completed three years of unbroken day-and-night watchkeeping. Since 
the air lift, the centre has handled up to 1,800 aircraft movements a day. 


R.A.F. Arr Lirt in ARABIA 


At the request of the Governor of the Aden Protectorate—Sir Reginald Champion, 
the R.A.F. dropped 750 tons of supplies and brought relief to 80,000 Arabs in the Hadhra- 
maut in Southern Arabia who were threatened with starvation, between 4th February 
and 2nd March. 


Arr Arp In MALAYA 


Since the beginning of the year, over 150,000 lbs. of supplies have been dropped to 
troops and police operating against bandits in Malaya. Recently several columns engaged 
on operations in North-West Malaya were entirely maintained by air supply drops for a 
period of four weeks. In addition to supply dropping there have also been considerable 
air lifts of troops and police to and from outstation: 
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SPECIAL FLIGHTS AND EXERCISES 

CONFERENCE “ ARIEL.’’-—This year’s annual R.A.F. Staff Exercise held by the Chief 
of the Air Staff—Marshal of the Royal Air Force Lord Tedder, will take the form ofa 
Conference on manpower. It will discuss how the needs of the R.A.F. can best be 
fitted into the national requirement for skilled manpower in the light of the limited 
resources available. 

The Conference will be known by the code name of “‘ AriEL.’’ It will be held at the 
Royal Empire Society’s building, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2, from 18th to 2oth 
May inclusive. It will be preceded by a two-day meeting of senior R.A.F. officers to 
be devoted solely to Service affairs. 


An exhibition is being staged in conjunction with the Conference to show pictorially 
to the civilian representatives why the R.A.F. demands such a high degree of quality 
and skill. It will also provide a guide to the work and training of the various trades. 


TRAINING FLIGHT TO KHARTOUM.—A high altitude bomber sortie of 1,625 miles 
against Castel Benito formed the first leg of a 7,000 mile week’s navigational training 
flight to Khartoum and back, which was carried out by six Lancasters of the R.A.F. 
Empire Air Navigation School, Shawbury, on 15th March. A similar sortie was made 
on the second leg of the outward journey to Khartoum, navigating entirely by starsights 
and dead reckoning, instead of with standard radar and radio aids. ; 


The flights provide conventional navigation training and experience of current 
facilities and problems abroad. It also anticipates future long-range navigation and pro- 
vides an opportunity for the use of experimental navigation techniques including Graphic 
Navigation, or navigating with the aid of pre-computed graphs ; the use of the “ Grid” 
system instead of latitude and longitude charts, and “‘ pressure pattern ” flying by which 
a route is flown according to previously forecast lines of barometric pressure. 


, 


INSPECTION OF R.A.F. Rapio SERvicEs.—The Lancaster “‘ Iris,” commanded by 
Group Captain B. H. Boon, Inspector of R.A.F. Radio Services, left on 17th March for 
a 20,000 mile four-week tour of R.A.F. stations in the Middle and Far East. This object 
is to check radio aids to navigation and communications at the overseas stations and en 
route, and to inspect R.A.F. signals centres. Since May, 1947, “ Iris ” has made five similar 
tours, visiting 104 airfields in 28 countries. 


LiaIsON AND TRAINING FiiGHts.—On 1st April, a Transport Command Hastings 
and Valetta left for a three-month visit to Canada and the United States to study air 
transport support methods, and a Bomber Command Lincoln for a month’s visit to discuss 
bomber tactics and theory. 


FortH-CLypE ExeErcisE.—From 5th to 13th March, exercises were carried out in 
central Scotland to test air defences. The A.O.C. No. 12 Group, Fighter Command, was 
in charge of operations, which included raids by U.S.A.F. Superfortresses and Fighter 
Command Hornets. Sea Furies and Fireflies from the aircraft carrier H.M.A.S. ‘‘ Sydney ” 
at the Firth of Forth joined with Meteors based at Leuchars and Spitfires in high-altitude 
attacks on the raiding aircraft, and Hornets turned to low-level sweeps against the de- 
fenders’ airfields. Valuable practice was provided for both air and ground defences, who 
claimed a number of successful interceptions. 


Women’s Royat Air ForRcE 


The Duchess of Gloucester, Air Chief Commandant of the W.R.A.F., was present 
at a reception held by the Air Council at the Air Ministry on 11th February, to mark the 
inauguration of the Women’s Royal Air Force. 

Squadron Officer Mary Hibbert has been appointed W.R.A.F. Staff Officer at R.A.F. 
Fighter Command Headquarters. She is the first Cypher Officer to be appointed to a 
post of this nature. 
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AUXILIARY AND RESERVE FORCES 


METEOROLOGIsTs and those interested in the subject may now join the R.A.F.V.R. 
for spare-time service and training. The Director of the Meteorological Office, Sir Nelson 
Johnson, sent a personal letter to 5,000 war-time meteorological staff, pointing out that 
changes in procedure have recently taken place and that technique needs refreshing. 
Officer candidates without service experience can volunteer but should have an honours 
degree in physics, mathematics or a similar subject, or be students preparing for their 
finals in these subjects. 


AUXILIARY AIR OBSERVATION Post ForcE.—This new branch is now being organized 
by Reserve Command and its formation is expected to be complete by the end of 1949. 
The first units are already forming at Colerne, near Chippenham. 


The new force will provide Observation Post units whose main task will be to fly 
and observe on behalf of the artillery. These units will be composed of both Army and 
Air Force personnel and equipment. In the new force the aircraft will be piloted by 
Territorial Army pilots and serviced and maintained by the R.Aux.A.F., and although 
the force will be part of the R.Aux.A.F. and under R.A.F. control, its tactical use will be 
the responsibility of the Army. Ground crews will be recruited from suitably-qualified 
ex-Service men or those with comparable experience ; pilots in the first instance will be 
recruited from ex-Air Observation Post Pilots and later from suitable volunteers from 
Royal Artillery T.A. units. 


The new formation will comprise five squadron headquarters, each with a R.Aux.A.F. 
Mobile servicing section attached, located respectively in the Northern, Southern, Eastern, 
Western and Scottish reserve areas, and a total of twenty flights each operating five Auster 
aircraft. 

CIVILIANS IN THE R.A.F.V.R.—The Air Ministry announced that civilians with no 
service experience may join the R.A.F.V.R., if they have 110°hours experience as a pilot, 
navigator or signaller, and are up to basic training standards, and are between 18 and 30 
years of age. 


DOMINIONS 


AUSTRALIA 


STAFF CoLLEGE.—The first R.A.A.F. Staff College came into being on 15th February, 
and Air Commodore U. R. Ewart has been appointed Commandant. Each course will 
last six months ; the first commencing in May will consist of 15 Wing Commanders and 
Squadron Leaders, but as the course develops the ranks will become lower and the numbers 
will increase to take in five officers from the other two Services. The standard of training 
will be kept at exactly the same level as the R.A.F. Staff College, Bracknell, by sending 
two officers from Australia to the R.A.F. College each year. 


GrounpD StaFF.—1,000 former R.A.F. ground staff are being recruited for the 
R.A.A.F, to overcome the shortage of tradesmen. Recruits are being attested in England 
before embarkation, and about 250 will travel to Australia each quarter under a free- 
passage scheme. 


New AIRcRAFT.—The first Australian-built de Havilland Vampire was recently 
assembled at Banktown, New South Wales. Later in the year, production is expected to 
reach two per month. 


CANADA 


Liaison Visit.—The first of a regular series of liaison visits to England by members 
of the R.C.A.F. took place between 13th and 23rd March. The first four days were spent 
at the R.A.F. Empire Navigation School, Shawbury. The party then visited the Tele- 
communications Research Establishment at Malvern, the Ordnance Survey depot at 
Park Royal, the R.A.F. Station, Kenley, and the Royal Aircraft Establishment, Farn- 
borough. 
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AIR NAVIGATION TRAINING FLIGHT IN THE ARcTic.—Several staff instructors and 
nine officers who are students of the R.C.A.F. air navigation school at Summerside, 
Prince Edward Island, flew into the Arctic on 23rd April to acquire experience in those 
forms of arctic navigation which will call for the use of new techniques. The flights are 
being made in two long-range Lancasters. 

Officers have been taking a course at the Summerside School with a view to filling 
senior navigation posts, and their skill will be put to the test in the circumstances which 
prevail in the vicinity of the North magnetic pole, where ordinary magnetic compasses 
are virtually useless. 


FOREIGN 
DENMARK 


Base 1n GREENLAND.—A flying boat base is to be set up in Greenland, probably 
near Marrak airfield (Godthaab), this Summer. It is probable that the new base will be 
used as the terminal for the projected service from Greenland which is expected to be 
arranged in the near future. 


FRANCE 


AIR CoUNCIL.—By a decree published on 5th February, 1949, the following General 
Officers are to serve on the Air Council during 1949 :— 


Général d’Armée Aérienne Lecheres—Chief of Air Staff, to act as Vice-President 
to the Secretary of State for Air. 

Générals de Corps Aérien Valin and Jacquin. 

Générals de Division Aérienne Gerardot and d’Arnaud de Vitrolles. 


New ArIRcrAFT.—Within the last six months six French prototypes have made their 
first flights. They are the Nene-powered Dassault 450 Ouragon jet fighter, the Roitelet- 
Dabos ultra-light aircraft, the Nord 1400 flying boat and three transports, the CM 100, 
NC 271 and Breguet 761. 

After several months of negotiation, plans have finally been completed for the pro- 
duction of the de Havilland Vampire in France. This decision is a further important step 
in the standardization of armaments in Western Europe. Two versions of the Vampire 
are planned, the F.B. Mk. 5, powered by the de Havilland Goblin 2, and the F.B. Mk. 51, 
a modified version of the Vampire 5, powered by the Rolls-Royce Nene. 


FRENCH-BUILT Mintitary ArrcraFt.—A display of French-built prototype aircraft 
took place recently at Bretigny (near Paris). Among the aircraft displayed were a single 
jet fighter trainer and a jet fighter, both of the same basic design. The trainer was fitted 
with a British made Nene engine, and the fighter with a Nene of French manufacture. 
The trainer was considered to be the more manceuvrable aircraft and also had a better 
rate of climb. 

““ ConMORAN ” ConTRACT CANCELLED.—AIl production orders for the “‘ Cormoran ”’ 
four-engined transport aircraft have now been cancelled. One million francs have, how- 
ever, been allocated for the continuance of tests and work upon the second prototype 
of this aircraft. 


GREECE 


AntI-Banpit OPERATIONS.—Figures have been published giving details of_ the 
R.H.A.F’s part in the anti-bandit operations. During 1948 operational aircraft flew 
8,907 sorties while transport aircraft made 9,891 flights. In the same period ten pilots 
and two observers were killed and twenty-five pilots and six observers were wounded. 


HOLLAND 


First Jet-Ficnuter Sguapron.—On 27th January, 1949, No‘ 323 Squadron—the 
first of the Dutch jet fighter squadrons, came into being. 
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The Squadron is equipped with eight U.E. Meteor 4 aircraft, and is stationed at 
Leeuwarden (North-West corner of Holland). 


PORTUGAL 


The Portuguese are negotiating the purchase of an American B-17 aircraft which 
they impounded in June last year when it landed in the Azores. 


SWEDEN 


Jet-PROPELLED FiGHTER.—The second prototype of the J.29, Swedish jet-propelled 
fighter, is ready for its first test flight. The original prototype made its first flight success- 
fully on 1st September, 1948. It is estimated that the third prototype will be ready for 
test flights during the Spring of this year. 


It is reported that the Swedish Air Force has ordered 500 of these aircraft. 


NrEw RECONNAISSANCE SQUADRON.—A new reconnaissance squadron at P.z1 Wing 
Lulea (North Sweden) will be set up, beginning on the 1st May, 1949, and it will probably 
be completed before the end of the year, 


UNITED STATES 


U.S.A.F. BupGEet APPROPRIATIONS.—Should the Defence Budget for 1949-50 be 
passed by Congress, its immediate effect upon the Air Force would be that personnel 
strength would remain at approximately its present level, i.e. 412,000, and it would be 
reorganized into forty-eight groups. It would be in a position to procure approximately 
1,650 aircraft in the fiscal year 1950, which is approximately 1,000 less than was envisaged 
in the Seventy Group Programme of the Congressional Air Policy Board. The forty-eight 
groups, it is understood, would be four heavy bomber, ten light bomber, twenty fighter, 
six troop carrier and eight reconnaissance groups. 

It does not necessarily follow that the Congress will accept the President’s recom- 
mendations in toto. The air power advocates in Congress have stated publicly that they 
will fight strongly to increase the Air Force appropriations to enable the original expansion 
plan to seventy groups to be continued. 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT.—The U.S.A.F. is now seeking Presidential approval for 
the expenditure of the remaining $109,000,000 of the 1,542,165,000 aircraft and guided 
missile procurement appropriation for the 1948-49 fiscal year. Although the whole 
appropriation had been previously allocated, the $ 109,000,000 is now available due to 
the cancellation of the U.S.A.F. order for 88 Curtiss F-87 all-weather fighters, and a 
recently-announced cut by about $29,000,000 involving 100 Republic F-84 ‘‘ Thunderjet ”’ 
fighters (this still leaves Republic Aviation Corp. with contracts for almost 1,000 P-84s). 
The U.S.A.F. plans to use the $109,000,000 for the procurement of the following aircraft : 
110 Lockheed F-94 all-weather fighters, a modified version of the Lockheed TF-80 two- 
seater jet trainer; 49 Northrop F-89 all-weather fighters; and 100 Fairchild T-31 
primary trainers. 

New Unirorm.—tThe U.S.A.F. was due to go into blue uniform as from 1st February, 
1949. The new uniform will be optional until 30th September, 1950, when all ranks are 
to be in blue. 

The colour selected is very similar to that of the Royal Air Force but is slightly darker. 
Rank chevrons are now pointing downwards and are worn in the same position as our own. 
Buttons and other insignia are to be of oxidized silver. 


TRAINEE PILots.—Over 5,000 aviation cadets are expected to enter the U.S.A.F. 
for training as pilots during the next year. This is an increase of 2,000 over the 3,000 per 
year programme inaugurated in 1947. About 3,500 are likely to qualify for their wings. 
In future, cadets will spend six months at basic flying schools and another six months at 
advanced schools on jet or piston-engined fighters. Those finally qualifying will receive 
reserve commissions as 2nd Lieutenants, and do three years active duty before returning 
to civil life. 
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LonG-RANGE BomBER TEst.—A B-36—the giant 6-engined bomber, has been ex- 
perimentally equipped with new engines, each designed to give 3,500 h.p. instead of 3,000 
h.p. Flight trials have shown an all-round improvement in performance. 

On 12th March, 1949, a B-36 completed a 9,600 mile mission over the United States. | 
A simulated 10,000 lb. bomb load was carried and was jettisoned over the Gulf of Mexico 
after about 5,000 miles had been completed. The whole flight took 43 hours 37 minutes, 
an average speed of 220 m.p.h. 

BoEING B-29 TANKERS.—To lengthen the range of the Boeing B-29 “‘ Superfortress ”’ 
four-engined bomber, the U.S.A.F. plans to convert a certain number of B-29s into flying 
tankers and equip six B-29 bombardment groups with such tanker aircraft. The tankers 
will be used to refuel the “‘ Superfortresses ” in flight. The aims of the groups will be 
expanded not only by the addition of tankers but probably also by a number of bomber 
aircraft. The Composition of a B-29 group is to be kept to three squadrons, but the number 
of aircraft per squadron will be increased from 10 to 15. Thus, the number of bombers 
and tankers in a group will attain about 45 aircraft. 

Non-Stop Worip Fiicut.—A Boeing B-50 Superfortress left Carswell Air Force 
Base, Texas, on 26th February on the first non-stop round-the-World flight, and returned 
to its base on 2nd March. The four air refuellings were over the Azores, Dharan on the 
Persian Gulf, the Philippines and Hawaii. Two B-29s adapted as tankers, were used at 
each refuelling point. 

The 23,452 mile circuit (which is about 1,500 miles less than the Equatorial circum- 
ference) was flown in 94 hours 1 minute, at an average speed of 249.39 m.p.h. Throughout 
the whole flight the B-50 was in hourly radio contact with its base. 

Fast Cross-Country F iicuts.—One of the Northrop YB-49 eight-jet all-wing 
bombers flew 2,258 miles non-stop from California to Maryland in 4 hours 25 minutes, 
averaging 511.2 m.p.h., on oth February. It is stated that the tailwind on this occasion 
was not greater than 40 m.p.h. 

On 23rd February, a U.S. jet bomber flew at 30,000 ft. from the State of Washington 
on the West coast to Washington D.C., a distance of 2,090 miles, in three hours, averaging 
607 m.p.h. or 10 miles a minute. 

Tue Bett XI Arrcrarr.—Captain Charles Seager, the first supersonic pilot of the 
Bell XI, has confirmed that this experimental aircraft has flown above 60,000 feet. The 
new version is expected to be capable of Mach 2.04 or 1,350 m.p.h. above 35,000 feet. 

B-45 Licut Bomsper Mopirications.—The B-45 four-jet light bomber which is 
replacing the B-26 (Invader) is to have two Jato units added for greater take-off power. 
It is also to be fitted with more powerful jet engines to give 20,000 Ib. thrust instead of 
16,000 Ib. of the first installation. This will increase the speed from 500 m.p.h. to 550 
m.p.h. but combat range and design gross weight remain the same at 800 miles and 82,600 
Ib. respectively. The service ceiling is 40,000 ft. 

PARACHUTE BraKEs.—The U.S.A.F. are now conducting experiments with the XB.47, 
using a parachute as a landing brake instead of reversible propellers. The parachute is a 
special 30 ft. ribbon deceleration type, which is carried in the tail of the fuselage and un- 
furled by a cockpit mechanism just before touching down on the runway. 


New Gurmpep Muissites Rance.—The U.S.A.F. recently asked Congress for 
$200,000,000 to start construction of a guided missiles range for missiles travelling more 
than 150 miles horizontally. 

The projectile proving ground would be for the joint use of the Army, Navy and Air 
Force but would be under A.F. jurisdiction. The request has been endorsed by the Secre- 
tary of Defence and is now before the Armed Services Committee. 

Atomic Bomser Destrovep.—The North American XAJ-1 shipborne bomber 
(reported to have been designed for lifting an atomic bomb from the projected 65,000 ton 
carrier) was totally destroyed during a test flight on 4th February. It was compositely a 
powered with two Double-Wasp R-2800 radials on the wings for take-off and cruising Ce 
and a GE-Allison J-35 turbo-jet in the fuselage belly for combat purposes. 
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\ GENERAL 

George Washington. A Biography. By Douglas Southall Freeman. (Eyre & Spottis- 

woode.) Volumes I and II; 18s. each. E 

These two volumes by Dr. Freeman, editor of a Richmond (Virginia) newspaper, the 
author of the authoritative and exhaustive life of General Robert E. Lee in four volumes, 
cover only the first 27 years, 1732-1758, of the life of Washington (he died in 1799). 
Nothing is said about a continuation ; but it is mentioned casually in the Introduction 
that the years 1759-75—that is, the period between Colonel Washington resigning com- 
mand of the Virginia Regiment and his being appointed commander of the Continental 
Forces, during which he was leading a planter’s life—will be dealt with in Volume ITI. 
The rest of his life, as Commander-in-Chief and President, will, on the same scale, take 
at least three more. 


Many books have been written about Washington, the popular and most intimate 
one having been published by Bancroft as far back as 1807 (not mentioned in the “‘ books 
cited”); but none has gone into such detail as the present compilation, and one can 
express nothing but intense admiration for the diligence that has unearthed and made 
accessible in such a readable form so much new matter. Volume I begins truly at “‘ the 
year one,” with a photograph of the record of Washington’s birth in the family Bible, 
and it contains many other reproductions of documents, besides the text of a letter as- 
sumed to be his first love letter to his future wife ; also excellent portraits, including one 
of the lady in question and one of a married lady on whom he had earlier bestowed his 
affections ; for from boyhood he took an interest in the fair sex and wrote verses to his 
girl friends, specimens of which are provided. 


Much space is given to the Washington family and its connections, George was the 
eldest child of Augustine Washington’s second marriage, the father being 42 and his wife 
23 at the time. Dr. Freeman had endeavoured to discover—mainly from old letters of 
her half-brother—how much of the mother was in the son, and can find little: he had no 
warm affection for her; ‘“ there always was deference but always distance.’’ She was by 
no means the Roman matron usually depicted, and was continually asking him for more 
money, presents and oddments. 


Dr. Freeman felt it impossible to gain full understanding of young Washington unless 
he had a grasp of the conditions amid which he lived. He has therefore put together a 
chapter, covering nearly 120 pages—he says he might have written a volume—on the 
Dominion of Virginia in the forties and ’fifties. The wealthy Virginians—slave owners 
and breeders all, lived nobly, molested by “ thunder, heat and troublesome vermin,”’ 
but returning thanks for almost everything else in the Colony: the prices make one’s 
mouth water. 


Washington’s marriage to Martha Custis, ‘‘ rich and widowed at 26 ” (with two child- 
ren who died young), was a genuine love match (the portrait supports this) ; Tennyson 
had not yet written, but George evidently anticipated his advice and went “‘ where money 
is,” if he didn’t marry for it; and other young Virginians were undoubtedly on the same 
mission ; but she waited till the right man came along ; the year after her first husband’s 
death she was ordering clothes “ grave but not mourning.” 


From his wealth of material Dr. Freeman has tried to integrate the personality of 
Washington as he really was, cleared of the distortion of legend (the ‘‘ myth ”’ of the axe 
and the cherry tree goes by the board), and finds him “‘ an immensely vital and definitely 
emotional young man ” of complicated character—‘‘ moral, just, patient, amiable and able 
to win affection [from men as well as women] . . . but at the same time humourless, 
ambitious, persistent to positive obstinancy, acquisitive, suspicious of rivals.” (He does 
not mention Washington’s false teeth in which one historian saw‘evidence of duplicity !) 
A district adjutant at 20 and, owing to deaths and resignations, a Colonel at 22, he made 
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repeated efforts to obtain a Commission in the Royal Army and resigned his local Com- 
mission in 1759, as he saw no hope of military advancement. It is not surprising, therefore, 
to learn that, as far as is known, during the 16} years he resided at Mount Vernon as a 
planter and a member of the House of Burgesses, he read few, if any, books om tactics, 
strategy and military service. Having, however, been trained as a surveyor (one of his 
military sketches is reproduced), he had an eye for country, and he had behind him a 
valuable practical experience of frontier fighting both under good and under unfortunate 
commanders, and of defeat at Monongahela and at Fort Necessity as senior valid officer 
after Braddock’s disaster. It was, in fact, due to his adherence to the methods of 
Indian fighting, as opposed to formal movements, that he was enabled to hold the barrack- 
square British until the French came to his aid—the monument at Yorktown shows 
that there were more Frenchmen than Americans killed in bringing about Cornwallis’s 
surrender. 


Dr. Freeman has, one feels as one closes his second volume, brought the whole scene 
and its actors before one ; his little touches such as ‘‘ heavy products [and guns] could not 
be moved easily beyond the rivers and the deep creeks,”” and Major-General Edward 
Braddock, “‘ about 60, stout and short of body,” are many and admirable. 


Maps are conveniently provided as double-page end-papers. The volumes, of 460 
pages each with many illustrations, are marked “printed in the United States of 
America,” and seem remarkably cheap. 


The Trade Winds. Edited by C. Northcote Parkinson. (Allen and Unwin.) 18s. 


Sea Power is a complex abstraction composed of many interacting forces and is 
manifested in many complicated and diverse ways. ‘‘ Even the story of warfare at sea,’’ 
to quote the editor of The Trade Winds in a challenging editorial preface, ‘‘ is incomplete 
without its economic background. The sea is more than a battlefield . . . and only by 
close attention to strategy and therefore to trade can naval history maintain touch with 
the general field of scholarship.” 


Admiral Sir William James, in a fascinating Introduction, contrives to include a 
brief sketch of the development of maritime history and the conscious study of Sea Power, 
from the many volumed detailed narratives of the XVIIIth Century, through the deductive 
approach of Mahan, to the readable scientific historians of to-day, who use a technique 
which springs from the belief that “on naval history, strategic principles are based ”’ 
and who realize that faulty elevation of detailed applications into Principles is no disproof 
of the current value of history when correctly understood. 

The British Empire is itself a facet of sea power, for in its present guise, with its 
unbalanced export-depending economy, it relies upon the sea to join the Dominions, 
Colonies, Motherland, and their Allies, whilst separating the lands of the enemy. Even 
in 1800, as Mr. Heaton points out, the Atlantic was less of an Anglo-U.S. divide than a 


pond. 

Throughout the development of our Imperial status there have been two navies, 
“upon which under the good providence of God our wealth, prosperity, and safety ” 
have chiefly depended, and each has been dependent upon the other. There would be 
perhaps no vital need for a Navy were there no trade, and there could be no ocean-going 
imperial navy without it. For upon logistic and shipping support and its accompanying 
port accommodation with docks and wharfage, the Navy and indeed all our Services have 
depended. 

It is well to remember in days of financial stringency that the Navy has in wartime 
a financial value. Some measure of this can be obtained from the late Mr. Fayle’s opening 
chapter of this book entitled ‘‘ Shipowning and Marine Insurance.” Ships sailing in 
convoy appreciably lowered the premium to be paid at Lloyds, and it was clearly 
considered by the shipping and business interests of 1798, that the increased cost of 
convoy was more than balanced thereby. 
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Mr. Parkinson has appreciated the vastness of the ocean which the all-embracing 
attitude to sea power presents to his view. He has immediately decided to narrow the 
expanse by setting himself certain definite limits. If arbitrary, they are also deliberately 
and reasonably selected. In time he has set the bounds as 1793 and 1815, and in aspect 
he has chosen to present certain experts each on his own subject. In defending this 
procedure he has also thrown out a challenge to posterity. ‘‘ Ideally perhaps,’’ he writes 
in his preface,” the book should be a narrative progressing from year to year and revealing 
the complex relationship between trade and trade . . . it would necessarily of course be 
the work of a single author. Such a work might well be fascinating and as valuable as 
it would certainly be long. But it is safe to say that no man living could write it. The 
subject is too vast and too long.” ° 


Should anyone wish to accept the implied challenge he will owe Mr. Parkinson a 
debt of gratitude, for within the chapters of The Tvade Winds and with the help of its 
comprehensive bibliography much of his work has been done for him, and, for all the 
compensations of the present volume, it is an attempt that should be made, preferably 
by Mr. Parkinson himself. 


The present method, as the editor fully realizes, lacks the single viewpoint; it is a 
collection of essays rather than the development of a single thesis or the demonstration 
of a particular philosophy. There are for this reason duplications and omissions, and the 
omission most to be regretted is an account of the trade with Europe itself. This trade 
was not always completely restricted by the continental system and we learn of it 
incidentally in other ways. It was one of the trades in which vessels taken in prize could 
legally be used ; and the development of alternative sources of raw materials from within 
the Empire reveals something of the extent and nature of the commerce which the 
continental system attempted to strangle. Indeed the need for North Sea convoys was 
for many years a considerable problem of the Admiralty. 


Nevertheless, the very diversity of style and method of each succeeding chapter 
serves well to emphasize the differences that each trade demanded. The nature of the 
cargoes, the type of wind and weather met, accidents of geography, all played their part 
in conditioning the type of ship, and the type of seaman to be employed. Sea power is 
not a specialized insistence on one particular, but a well-judged balance of many, some- 
times conflicting ingredients. Some of those ingredients play different parts in war and 
peace, and it is interesting to note that most of the million tons of additional shipping 
built between 1792 and 1814 was absorbed not into commerce but into the transport or 
direct logistic support of our forces. 


The Trade Winds is a book which should be read not only by those who are concerned 
in studying the strategic implications of the sea and ships, but by all those who wish to 
acquire the broader view of Imperial Defence. If the reader once picks it up, even if it 
be from a sense of duty, he will continue to read it for his entertainment and enlightenment. 


The Soviet Spy System. By John Baker White. (Falcon Press, Ltd.) 7s. 6d. 


The Canadian Spy Trials, held in 1946, shocked and startled the whole Western World. 
In this concise book, written by the M.P. for Canterbury, a factual account of the trial 
is given, together with a description of events leading to the discovery of the Soviet Spy 
Ring, which reads almost like a best seller spy story. The grim fact remains that every- 
thing recorded is true. The book also studies in detail the Soviet Spy organization in 
Great Britain and other countries. 


As Raymond Blackburn points out in the Preface, the book is instructive and timely, 
because it links the two great dangers in the World to-day—the development of weapons 
of mass destruction and the advance of police states across Europe and the World. It 
shows that the Communist Fifth Column was so powerful within the citadel of democracy 
itself that in August, 1945, a British Scientist gave to the Soviet Union a sample of 
Uranium 235, and very valuable information on atomic and other research. The 
disquieting fact is that Professor Nunn-May betrayed the secret of Uranium 235 for 
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200 dollars and two bottles of whisky. Moreover, as the book shows, the Communists 
work with the fanatical conviction that it is their duty to betray their own country ; 
they do not work merely for sordid gain. This is the great danger confronting those who 
are fighting the enemy in our midst. 

The Canadian Trials revealed that there were four Soviet Spy Systems operating in 
Canada, but was only able to expose one. Only a small part of the great conspiracy has 
therefore been destroyed, and the rest presumably remains. There is no evidence to show 
that the Soviet Government decided to establish a fourfold spy system in Canada alone. 
The whole weight of evidence goes to show that what has happened in that Dominion is 
but part of a world-wide conspiracy concealed behind the cloak of Communist ideology. 


That is the message of this book, and Mr. Baker White goes on to suggest a remedy. | 
It is to exclude from all secret government departments, from all centres of atomic and 
war equipment, research and manufacture, from all posts of secrecy and responsibility in 
the Services or higher organizations of State, those persons known to be members of, or 
in sympathy with, the Communist Party. This suggested remedy, however, would appear 
to prove difficult to enforce in practice, since, as the author points out, there are many 
persons in high positions, and of good financial status, who are at heart secret Communists, 
but belong to no Communist organization. Raymond Blackburn emphasizes this in his 
Preface, where he says he was only able to discover one amongst Professor Nunn-May’s 
friends who believed he was a Communist. 

To sum up, The Soviet Spy System crams a mass of facts on Soviet espionage methods 
into its 133 pages. It should be read, and the information it contains broadcast by all 
those who are determined to play their part in resisting the spread of World Communism. 

This book was printed in Holland. Perhaps the author will reveal in a later edition, 
which the book deserves to run to, whether this was on account of the paper shortage, or 
because no publishing firm in Great Britain thought the facts worth printing. Whatever 
the cause, it would seem to be a symptom of British apathy to this peril. 


My Life of Strife. By Lord Croft. (Hutchinson and Co.) 2is. 

Entering politics at an early age Lord Croft, better known to many, perhaps, as 
Sir Henry Page Croft, was closely associated with most of the outstanding events which 
occurred in this Country’s history between 1910 and 1945. 

Apart from an interval of army service during the 1914-18 War his parliamentary 
career was continuous during this period and, from 1940 to 1945, he was Under-Secretary 
of State for War. 

It is natural, therefore, that these memoirs should be mainly concerned with politics. 
The struggle for Tariff Reform and Imperial Preference, the Irish problem, the economic 
crisis of 1931, the achievements of the Empire Industries Association, the opposition to 
the India Bill (1936), aspects of the Italian—Abyssinian and Spanish Civil Wars, and the 
work for rearmament prior to the recent war, are all included in very digestible form. 

A keen Territorial, Lord Croft’s experiences in the 1914-18 War, when he rose from 
Company to Brigade Commander, are contained in several appropriate chapters, and the 
account of his work as Under-Secretary of State for War from 1940 to 1945 is interesting. 

This book, written from a rather personal angle, is easy to read and is most informative. 
Those unversed in parliamentary procedure should find no difficulty in following the 
political passages, from which, in fact, there is much to be learned. 


NAVAL 

History of United States Naval Operations in World War I, Vol. III: The 

Rising Sun in the Pacific, 1931—April, 1942. By Samuel Eliot Morison. (Oxford 
University Press.) 30s. 

This is another of the series of fourteen volumes on U.S. Naval Operations and is the 

first of eight that will cover the operations of the United States Navy in the war against 
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Japan. The author, Captain Samuel Eliot Morison, U.S.N.R., like the late Sir Julian 
Corbett, who was responsible for the British History of Naval Operations in the First 
World War, has been given access to official documents. This series of volumes by 
Captain Morison, however, is regarded by the U.S. Naval authorities as ‘‘ in no sense an 
official history.’’ It is written for the general reader but will certainly be studied by naval 
officers. 


The author opens with an apt quotation from Sophocles stressing that none may say 
“Tt cannot happen here ”’—a clear reference to the infamous Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbour. The first four chapters of the book deal with the extent of American prepara- 
tions during the inter-war period from 1920 to November, 1941. Although it has not been 
forgotten that the author is an American writing a history of United States Naval 
Operations primarily for his own countrymen, it is impossible not to quarrel with his 
contention, expressed on the second page of the bock, that it was by the United States 
Navy—alone, or as a spearhead for other armed forces—that Japan was utterly defeated. 
The claim would have been more acceptable had the words “ alone, or’’ been omitted, 
and some mention made of the British Pacific Fleet. 


After dealing at some length with Hakko Ichiu—the Japanese dream of “ bringing 
the eight corners of the World under one roof,”’ and describing the sinking of the United 
States river gunboat “‘ Panay ” in the Yangtze on 12th December, 1937, the author passes 
on to an interesting comparison of the Japanese Imperial and United States navies. This 
demonstrates the phenomenal rise in the relative strength of the former, which by 1941 
was more powerful than the combined Allied Fleets in the Pacific. 


As might be expected the author gives a clear and full account of the Japanese raid 
on Pearl Harbour. The attack was “‘ but a part of a comprehensive plan for the Greater 
East Asia War.’’ Not Pearl, but pearls of greater price were the objective: populous 
islands, fabulously rich in natural resources and strategic materials, possession of which 
would enable the Japanese to dominate East Asia and, finally, the World. It was hoped 
that within two years the English-speaking Powers would be ready to make peace on the 
basis of Japan retaining most of her conquests ; “‘ if not eight corners of the World, five 
at least would be under one roof.” 

The Japanese Striking Force, comprising six carriers and nine destroyers, supported 
by two battleships and twe cruisers, reached the launching position 275 miles North of 
Pearl Harbour slightly before 6 a.m. on 7th December, 1941. Over Pearl Harbour the 
“ day that will live in infamy ” dawned fine and clear. Of the ninety-four U.S. ships in 
the harbour, eight battleships were the priority targets. The first bomb fell about 8 a.m. 
and by 10 a.m. the battle was over. ‘‘ Never in modern history was a war begun with so 
smashing a victory by one side, and never did the initial victor pay more dearly for his 
calculated treachery.” 

One can in fact search history in vain for an operation more fatal to the aggressor. 
On the high political level it was disastrous, for at one stroke the attack brought the 
United States from a precarious neutrality to full-fledged belligerency. For the 
Americans, 7th December, 1941, was the first of 1,351 days of war. 


Part II covers the Philippines and near-by waters, including accounts of the surrender 
of Guam and the Japanese landings in Malaya. There is a clear objective description of 
the sinking of the “‘ Prince of Wales” and “ Repulse,” and a brief reference to the fall 
of Hong Kong. Part III includes a description of the Japanese capture of Wake Atoll— 
the island outpost in the central Pacific, 

Part IV, after dealing at some length with the Abda Command, continues the sorry 
tale of Allied disasters—the aftermath of Pearl Harbour. It includes short descriptions 
of the Japanese landing at Balikpapan—an important oil centre half-way down Makassar 
Strait, unconnected by land with the fest of Borneo, and the night action off Balikpapan 
Harbour—" the first surface action in the Pacific War; indeed, the first undertaken by 
the United States since 1898.’’ Though only four Japanese transports out of a possible 
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twelve and one patrol craft out of three were sunk, Captain Morison considers it “ an 
American tactical victory without a doubt,” but is careful to add that from the broad 
strategic viewpoint the Japanese claim that it failed to halt their advance by so much 
as a day was correct. 

A chapter in Part IV on the Japanese ‘‘ Octopus ” includes striking diagrams showing 
the “‘ Western Octopus ”’ with its tentacles embracing Jesselton, Brunei, and Sarawak, on 
the West coast of Borneo, and Palembang, in Sumatra; and the “ Eastern Octopus ” 
with its tentacles stretching to the East coast of Borneo, Bali and Timor. The sad story 
of the disastrous Allied defeat in the battle of the Java Sea on 27th February, 1942, 
follows. In one afternoon half the ships of Admiral Doorman’s Combined Striking Force 
were lost, among them H.M.S. “‘ Exeter ’’ which had gained immortal fame in the battle 
of the River Plate. 


The book ends on a happier note. The final chapter concludes with a graphic 
description of the Halsey-Doolittle air raid on Tokyo on 18th April, 1942. In order to 
mislead the Japanese, the fact that this was a carrier-borne operation was kept a close 
secret and thus the U.S. Navy received no popular credit at the time. Though little 
material damage was done the raid gave tremendous boost to American morale. President 
Roosevelt’s humorous announcement that the attackers had flown from “ Shangri-La ’”— 
the mysterious city of Hilton’s Lost Horizon, ‘‘ added to the general hilarity.’’ ‘‘ In my 
opinion,” wrote Admiral Halsey, “‘ their flight was one of the most courageous deeds in 
all military history.”’ 

With the exception of the sinking of the ‘“‘ Prince of Wales” and ‘‘ Repulse ” and 
the battle of the Java Sea, The Rising Sun in the Pacific is confined to operations in which 
the United States were predominently concerned and the fact that little further space is 
given to British armed forces should cause no heartburnings on this side of the Atlantic. 


Although a number of misprints and minor errors unfortunately detract from the 
otherwise high standard of the work, the book is well illustrated and contains a mass of 
interesting and valuable information. In short, Captain Morison has produced a fine 
piece of historical work, the value of which is greatly enhanced, as a book of reference, 
by the inclusion of an excellent index. 


Blue Tapestry. By Dame Vera Laughton Matthews, D.B.E. (Hollis & Carter.) 15s, 


This is the story of the Women’s Royal Naval Service in the two Great Wars, told 
by the lady who served in it first as a relatively junior officer from the earliest days of its 
creation in 1917 until it was demobilized in 1919, and then as the head and Director of 
a new, and vastly greater, Service throughout the 1939-45 War. 

The original W.R.N.S. is dealt with in but one short chapter, but it suffices to recall 
to those who knew the first Wrens and to convey to those of a later generation that they 
were worthy mothers of the large family to come. 


At the outset of the late war, when the Service was revived, for some incredible reason 
it was put under the Civil side of the Admiralty instead of under the Second Sea Lord 
as Chief of Naval Personnel, as it had been in the previous war. This unhappy and in- 
auspicious start was enough to discourage any Director, to say nothing of her charges 
whose chief pride was that they belonged to the Navy ; it was just one of those deplorable 
errors in psychology which are sometimes made in Whitehall. Fortunately this was 
corrected in 1941. 

It is impossible to summarize the wealth of detail and the innumerable different 
“ categories ” described by Dame Vera in this most live and interesting book, just as it 
has been impossible for her to do full justice to all the varied services which the Wrens 
gave to the Navy so well and so keenly : even to many naval officers they will be a revela- 
tion. If criticism is permissible, it is that the narrative tends to be somewhat unduly 
personal—perhaps “ feminine ” is the right word; but that is only in keeping with the 
very human and great-hearted authoress. Although she had to compete with a certain 
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amount of opposition and distrust, even from within the Service at the outset, she must 
have had the great satisfaction of realizing that such antagonism was dispelled by the fine 
spirit and achievements of the Wrens themselves. In this connection, however, let it 
not be forgotten that it was the Regular Navy—officers and men, who instructed and 
inspired the war-time Navy of both sexes, and that the Wrens were made free of a wealth 
of tradition to imbue them with the loyalty and discipline which they acquired so readily. 


The W.R.N.S. is now a permanent part of the Navy. It is fortunate in having this 
fine record on which to found its own particular traditions. Yet, because it has, in fact, 
been indispensable to the Navy for over a quarter of a century, this admirable book must 
not be regarded as being ‘‘ for women only ”; indeed, it must be placed in the category 
of naval history. 

CORRECTION 


The Bismarck Episode.—In the review of The Bismarch Episode, published in 
last quarter’s JOURNAL, reference was made to the disastrous action in which the “‘ Hood ” 
was destroyed ‘‘ although not before she had secured the first hit on the enemy.” It 
might be inferred from this sentence that the author—Captain Russell Grenfell, gives the 
** Hood ” credit for this achievement, whereas his book makes it clear that the weight of 
evidence goes to show that she did not fire at the “ Bismarck ”’ at all, but engaged the 
cruiser ‘‘ Prinz Eugen,” possibly in mistake for the German battleship. 


The impression that the ‘‘ Bismarck ” was hit by the “ Hood ” was that of certain 
German prisoner survivors who, quite probably, were not in a position to judge accurately 
where fire was coming from.—EDIToR. 


ARMY 


History of the Great War: Military Operations, France and Belgium, 1917. 
Vol. II. Messines and Third Ypres (Passchendaele). By Brigadier-General 
Sir J. Edmonds, C.B., C.M.G. (H.M. Stationery Office.) 30s. 


Some years ago there was fierce controversy over this campaign in Flanders, “ it was 
adjudged by (at the time) influential civilian critics as ‘ purposeless,’ ‘ muddy and muddle 
headed,’ ‘a reckless gamble . . . with nothing to show but a ghastly casualty list.’” 
Shortly before his death, Field-Marshal Haig expressed to one of his former staff officers 
the hope that the Official History would tell the truth. In February, 1935, the R.U.S.I. 
Journal published an article giving a summary of the operations and of the results 
achieved ; its conclusions are now confirmed by this long-awaited volume in which the 
facts necessary for the formation of a balanced judgment are assembled. 

The principal items in the indictment against Field-Marshal Haig depend on gross 
exaggerations of the British casualties, and on the falsehood that the whole area of 
operations was a morass. Essential facts such as the spells of fine weather, that the 
Germans were affected by the same conditions, and the urgent and continual demands 
of the French for diversions were ignored. The Preface dispassionately rebuts these 
criticisms, comments on the tendency to minimize the achievements of the troops, and 
on the probability of a worse ‘‘ Dunkirk ’’ had we not succeeded in preventing an offensive 
against the French. The German losses, and the deterioration of their morale are discussed 
with extracts from enemy sources. G.H.Q., of course, could not have known the exact 
situation, but the strain on the Germans is shown to have been correctly gauged by 
G.H.Q. Intelligence. 

Chapters I and II give the genesis and plans for a Flanders campaign, and the reasons 
for the choice of this part of the front. The repercussions of the Nivelle offensive are 
stated, as are the decisions of the Inter-Allied Conference of 4th-5th May, when Mr. 
Lloyd-George gaid: ‘‘ The enemy must not be left in peace for one moment,” and “ we 
must go on hitting with all our strength.” 

Chapters III, IV and V cover the successful battle of Messines. Over 7,000 prisoners 
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were taken, and our casualties in the capture of the Ridge were slight but later reached 
an unnecessarily high figure for reasons which are specified. Exploitation of success by 
gaining a foothold on the Gheluvelt plateau, as originally intended, was not attempted. 
The next two chapters carry the narrative up to the end of July, and cover the operations 
about Lens, the unfortunate affair at Nieuport, and the decision to put in the Fifth Army 
under General Gough to undertake the main offensive. Replying to a telegram of 
25th July from the War Cabinet sanctioning his plans, Field-Marshal Haig wrote: ‘‘ Even 
if my attacks do not gain ground, as I hope and expect, we ought still to persevere in 
attacking the Germans in France. Only by this means can we win; and we must 
encourage the French to continue fighting.”” The author comments: ‘“‘ That principle 
was to guide his decisions throughout the Flanders campaign.” 


Chapter VII discusses the preliminaries of the Battle of Pilckem Ridge, General 
Gough’s plan to force the pace, and concludes with a valuable explanation of the German 
defence system. The next three chapters describe the battle, the results of which were 
disappointing : the Germans retained their hold on the vital Gheluvelt plateau. The 
bad weather had a marked effect on the operation, and the name “ Passchendaele ”’ 
became symbolic of the discomfort of this period. But the battle had to go on because 
of the state of the French Army (page 184). Chapter XI ends with a summary of results, 
and notes on rainfall and communications. 


Chapters XII and XIII tell of the success of the First Army at Lens, and review 
the situation at the end of August and early September. On 24th August, the C.-in-C. 
ordered the transfer of the principal role to the Second Army; the main thrust to be 
against the Gheluvelt plateau. General Plumer decided to revert to limited objectives 
and to use a new organization for attack, preceded by very thorough training and 
preparation. The battles of the Menin Road Ridge (zoth September), and Polygon Wood 
(26th September) are described in Chapters XIV and XV. The next chapter deals with 
the third step—the Battle of Broodseinde (4th October). All three were successful and 
the latter, although the weather had broken, was an outstanding victory, unknown to 
the British public. This was considered a “‘ black day ’’ by the Germans, and withdrawal 
from Flanders was seriously contemplated. They admit the rain saved them. 


Another attack was made in bad weather on oth October, and on 12th October the 
first Battle of Passchendaele commenced, followed by the second (26th October—1oth 
November). These are described in Chapters XVII and XVIII. The weather was not 
bad all the time, the ground was not all bog, and the capture and retention of the 
Passchendaele ridge reflected great credit on all concerned. 


The final chapter, “ Retrospect,” is an excellent review of the factors bearing upon 
the conduct of the campaign, and of the legend of its effect on our operations the following 
Spring. Various contentious questions are also considered, such as the continuance of the 
battle in October, the use of tanks, and limited versus unlimited objectives. As regards 
the last, General Plumer was proved to be right ; and it seems the C.-in-C. was at fault 
in selecting General Gough for the principal role in July and August, and in yielding to 
his proposals for the conduct of the offensive. 

Complete success was not attained—the Belgian ports were not freed. But the 
French Army was still in action, and the Germans, as they afterwards admitted, had been 
“brought near to certain destruction”; 88 of their best divisions had been shattered, 
and trained reserves had practically disappeared. There can be little doubt that this 
achievement was mainly due to the determination and insight of Field-Marshal Haig and 
to the magnificent performance of the British and. Dominion troops—especially the 


The serious student of war will find much in this volume on which to ponder. Though 
much compressed it gives a clear account of the operations and include some valuable 
appendices. The sketches illustrating the narrative are adequate but there is, only one 
map. The author’s factual refutation of the spiteful criticisms and malicious nonsense 
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written about this campaign will, it is hoped, result in the death of the Passchendaele 
legends. The reputations of the critics are not enhanced by this. work. 


Paiforce. The Official Story of the Persia and Iraq Command, 1941-46. 
(H.M. Stationery Office.) 53. 


This official account of the deeds of the Persia and Iraq Command is written in a 
manner which will appeal to any reader. It will be of paramount interest to those who 
took part in the great work done in these vast and desolate areas ; it will also be of great 
value to students who will be thankful for such easy reading ; and it should paint a vivid 
picture in the minds of those whose lot was caste in more civilized and salubrious countries. 


It tells of the original landings with inadequate resources ; of the rising and quelling 
of the Iraq Army; of the excursion into Syria; of the armed interlude in Persia; and 
of the ever present menace of the German advance into Russia. It leads on to speak of 
the effort which enabled five million tons to go to Russia: of the difficulties at ports, on 
rivers, railways, roads ; and of how they were overcome, despite shortage, sand, heat and 
snow. 

Well illustrated and containing useful interleaved maps, it deserves a front line place 
among war-time histories in libraries and on bookshelves. 


The Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry War Chronicle. Vol. I. 
Edited by Lieut.-Colonel J. E. H. Neville, M.C. (Gale and Polden, Ltd.) 


This War Chronicle contains the record of the 43rd, 52nd, 4th, 5th and 1st Bucking- 
hamshire Battalions. Volume I deals with events which occurred between September, 
1939, and June, 1940. 

The book is arranged in periods and, where possible, the activities of each battalion 
within the chosen dates areset out in a separatechapter. Chapters are also devoted to the 
Regimental Depot and the Infantry Training Centre. A synopsis at the end of each 
period gives a brief outline of the overall situation in Europe. The volume ends with a 
number of narratives written by individual officers and others of the 4th Battalion, notes 
on uniform and equipment, and a list of Honours and Awards. 


Several illustrations and four maps are included, and copies of the Army List appear 
on appropriate pages. 


Follow Me. By Richard W. Johnston. (Random House, New York.) 


This is the official history of the deeds of the Second Marine Division, United States 
Marine Corps, in the Pacific area during the recent war. 


It tells of some of the fiercest fighting of the War, including Tulagi, Guadalcanal, 
Gavutu, Tarawa, Saipan, Tinian and Okinawa. 

Magnificently illustrated with photographs and detailed maps, this American book 
of 305 pages is written more as a story than as an officially flavoured history, and is 
therefore easy to read. 


The Army Cadet Force. The Official Handbook of the Army Cadet Force Association, 
Finsbury Circus House, Blomfield Street, London, E.C.2. Price 7s. 6d. 


This book is published at an opportune time. With compulsory National Service, 
every lad should have the chance of preparing himself for his full-time and Territorial 
Army service, so that both he and the Country shall derive the maximum benefit from 
the training and life involved ; yet it would be wrong for an officially sponsored Boy’s 
Organization to be biased or militaristic in what it offers. 

Written for adult readers, it shows simply and clearly how the special cadet training 
and the general citizenship training of the boys can be happily blended, so that each is 
complementary to the other. It goes further: our social structure to-day is such that 
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the good Boy’s Club has never before been so important. This fact has brought into the 
Youth Service field a host of amateurs ; to these, whether they be serving officers with a 
finger in the cadet pie, or whether they have the will and the means to help boys through 
other Clubs, this publication will be a useful guide. To those with a happy flair for youth 
leadership, it will be recognized as an authoritative volume, full of useful suggestions, 
and giving abundant evidence of a real and sympathetic knowledge of the working lad, 
and of his many problems. 


There are fourteen chapters. The first three deal with the object of the A.C.F., its 
development from very early days, and its present setting. Two chapters deal with 
Cadet Force Officers and their duties, and four with training. Service training is outside 
the scope of the Association, but the chapter on ‘‘ Methods of Instruction ” are strongly 
suggestive of the latest ideas from the School of Infantry. A whole chapter is given up 
to the Spiritual approach to the working lad. This most important and difficult subject 
is dealt with faithfully and with common sense. The two closing chapters deal with ways 
and means, and the finished product. 


For the first time, the A.C.F. now has its own handbook. It is well got up and there 
are some good photographs. Every Military Headquarters which aims at helping the 
Cadets should have a copy as a textbook and as a book of reference. Those T.A. units 
who are looking ahead to the time when the tone and efficiency of their units will depend 
largely on the proportion of volunteers they can retain, would. also do well to acquaint 
themselves with Cadet affairs, and lend a hand with nearby cadet units. Many other 
Youth Organizations may also find much of value in this handbook. 
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On ACTIVE SERVICE IN PEACE AND War. By Henry L. Stimson and McGeorge Bundy. 
Medium 8vo. 422 pages. (Hutchinson, 1949.) 25s. 

ALL THE Way. By Viscount Cecil of Chelwood. Medium 8vo. 262 pages. (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1949.) 21s. 

As You WERE. With the Australian Services at Home and Overseas 1788 to 1948. 
Demy 4to. 202 pages. (Australian War Memorial, Canberra, 1948.) Presented 
by the Publishers. 

AustraLia. Edited by C. Hartley Grattan. Demy 8vo. 444 pages. (Cambridge 
University Press, 1947.) $5. 

This volume of the United Nations Series, first published in the U.S.A., begins 
with the general history of Australia and then proceeds to special consideration of 
the political, economic, industrial and social history. 

Canapa. An International Power. Second edition. By André Siegfried. Large 
Post 8vo. 283 pages. (Jonathan Cape, 1949.) 12s. 6d. 

DocUMENTS ON BRITISH FOREIGN PoLicy. 1919-1939. Third Series. Volume I. 
1938. Edited by E. L. Woodward and Rohan Butler. Royal 8vo. 655 pages. 
(H.M.S.O., 1949.) 21s. 

EISENHOWER Was My Boss. By Kay Summersby. Large Post 8vo. 302 pages. 
(Prentice-Hall, New York, 1948.) $2.75. Presented by Robert C. Smith, Esq., 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Joun Evetyn. Fellow of the Royal Society; Author of “Sylva.” By Arthur Pon- 
sonby. Medium 8vo. 350 pages. (Heinemann, 1933.) Presented by Major 
E. T. P. Goodyear. 

Europe Unitzs. The story of the campaign for European Unity, including a full report 
of the Congress of Europe, held at The Hague, May, 1948. Large Post 8vo. 120 
pages. (Hollis and Carter, 1949.) 3s. 6d. 

A Stupy or History. By Arnold J. Toynbee. Abridgement of Volumes I-VI by 
D. C. Somervell. Demy 8vo. 617 pages. (Oxford University Press, 1949.) 25s. 


*HIGHLAND Dress. By George F. Collie. Crown 8vo. 31 pages. (Penguin Books, 


1948.) 2s. 6d. 
I REMEMBER. By Viscount Swinton. Medium 8vo. 272 pages. (Hutchinson, 1949.) 
258. 


InsTzAD OF ARMS. By Folke Bernadotte. Demy 8vo. 200 pages. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1949.) 12s. 6d.’ 
A record of the Swedish Red Cross in Europe during the Second World War. 
THREE YEARS IN THE LEvantT. By Richard Pearse. Demy 8vo, 294 pages. (Mac- 
millan, 1949.) 12s. 6d. Presented by the Publishers. 
The personal story of a Sergeant of the Field Security Service in Syria, Palestine 
and Lebanon during the War. 
No Prace to Hipe. By David Bradley. Crown 8vo. 191 pages. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1949.) 7s. 6d. 
The atom bomb tests at Bikini. 
THe SEARCH FOR THE NorTH PoLe. By Nellis M. Crouse. Medium 8vo. 376 pages. 
(Richard R. Smith, New York, 1947.) $4.50. Presented by the Publishers. 
COLON IAL OFFICE ANNUAL REPORTS FOR THE YEAR 1947 on Aden, Barbados, Basuto- 
land, Bermuda, British Guiana, Cayman Islands, Cyprus, Dominica, Falkland 
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Islands, Gambia, Gibraltar, Gold Coast, Hong Kong, Kenya, Mauritius, Nigeria, 
North Borneo, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Saint Vincent, Sarawak, Seychelles, 
Tonga, Trinidad and Tobago, Turks and Caicos Islands, and Zanzibar. 


James EpwarD OGLETHORPE. Imperial Idealist. By Amos Aschbach Ettinger. Demy 
8vo. 348 pages. (Oxford University Press, 1936.) Presented by Major E. T. P. 
Goodyear. 

Tue PotarR Recorp. January-July, 1948. Medium 8vo, 142 pages. (Scott Polar 
Research Institute, 1948.) 7s. Presented by Lieutenant-Commander A. F. Ingle- 
field, R.N. 


Tue Prick oF Power. By Hanson W. Baldwin. Demy 8vo. 361 pages. (Harper 
and Bros., New York, 1947.) 

Among other studies this book includes a survey of the relative positions, both 
present and potential, of U.S. and Russian political, economic and strategic strength. 
The author is the military editor of the New York Times. 

THE Prince Consort. By Roger Fulford. Demy 8vo. 292 pages. (Macmillan, 
1949.) 18s. 

R.O.F. The Story of the Royal Ordnance Factories 1939-1948. By Ian Hay. Demy 
8vo. 104 pages. (H.M.S.O., 1949.) 2s. 6d. Presented by the Publishers. 

THe Rome-BeEriin Axis. A History of the Relations between Hitler and Mussolini. 
By Elizabeth Wiskemann. Demy 8vo. 376 pages. (Oxford University Press, 
1949.) 2IS. 

Tue Roosevett Letrers. Being the Personal Correspondence of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. Volume I. Early Years (1887-1904.) Edited by Elliott Roosevelt. 
Demy 8vo. 470 pages. (Harrap, 1949.) 2Is. 

Tue Foreicn Poricy oF Soviet Russia 1929-1941. Volume I. 1929-1936. By 
Max Beloff. Demy 8vo. 261 pages. (Oxford University Press, 1947.) 15s. 

THe Foreicn Poricy or Soviet Russia 1929-1941. Volume II. 1936-1941. By 
Max Beloff. Demy 8vo. 434 pages. (Oxford University Press, 1949.) 21s. 
Tue Sitent Company. Memoirs of a Secret Agent of Free France. By Rémy. Demy 

&vo. 406 pages. (Arthur Barker, 1948.) 15s. 

STALINGRAD. The Death of an Army. By Theodor Plievier. Translated from the 
German by H. Langmaid Robinson. Demy 8vo. 411 pages. (Atheneum Pub- 
lishing Co., 1948.) 18s. 

To-moRROW’s CONTINENT. By Lieut.-Colonel Peter Penn and Lucie Street. Crown 8vo. 
179 pages. (Sidgwick and Jackson, 1948.) 9s. 

A study of the future economic development of the African Continent in all its 
aspects: mineral, food, inland water-transport and sea ports. 

THe Tracepy or Austria. By Julius Braunthal. Crown 8vo. 216 pages. (Victor 
Gollancz, 1948.) 7s. 6d. 

THE VOLUNTEER Ear. * Being the Life and Times of James Caulfeild, First Earl of 
Charlemont. By Maurice James Craig. Demy 8vo. 277 pages. (Cresset Press, 
1948.) 18s. 

War Crimes Triats. Volume II. Triat or Jos—F KRAMER AND Forty-Four OTHERS. 
(The Belsen Trial.) Edited by Raymond Phillips. Demy 8vo. 749 pages. (Hodge 
1949.) 30s. Presented by the Publishers. 

Grorce Wasnincton. A Biography. Volume I. Young Washington (1732-1754.) 
Voitume II. Young Washington (1754-1758.) By Douglas Southall Freeman. 
Medium 8vo. 549/464 pages. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1948.) 18s. Presented 
by the Publishers (see Review in this JouRNAL). 

Women wn Green. (The Story of the W.V.S.) By Charles Graves. Crown 8vo. 

284 pages. (Heinemann, 1948.) 12s. 6d. 
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THE WoopDEN Horse. By Eric Williams. Large Post 8vo. 256 pages. (Collins, 1949.) 


tos. 6d. 
The Story of an escape by two Officers, one Army and the other R.A.F., from 


Stalag Luft III in 1943. 


Wortp REVOLUTION IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE. By Lionel Curtis. Crown 8vo. 167 
pages. (Basil Blackwell, 1949.) 7s. 6d. 


FRANCIS YEATS-BROWN. 1886-1944. By John Evelyn Wrench. Demy 8vo. 296 
pages. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1948.) 15s. Presented by the Publishers. 


HaTCHER’s NoteBook. A Standard Reference Book for Shooters, Gunsmiths, Ballis- 
ticians, Historians, Hunters and Collecters. By Julian S. Hatcher. Medium 8vo. 
488 pages. (Military Service Publishing Co., Harrisburg, Penn., 1947.) 30s. 


Tue EciipsE oF Russia. By E. J. Dillon. Medium 8vo. 420 pages. (Dent, 1918.) 
Presented by Captain E. Altham, C.B., R.N. 


FirE SERVICE MemorigEs. By Commander Sir Aylmer Firebrace, R.N. Medium 8vo. 
299 pages. (Andrew Melrose, 1949.) 21S. . 


THE Soviet Spy SystEM. By John Baker White. Large Post 8vo. 133 pages. (The 
Falcon Press, 1948.) 7s. 6d. Presented by the Publishers (see Review in this 
JOURNAL). 


THE TRADE Winns. A Study of British Overseas Trade during the French Wars 
1793-1815. Edited by C. Northcote Parkinson. Demy 8vo. 336 pages. (Allen 
and Unwin, 1948.) 18s. Presented by the Publishers (see Review in this JOURNAL). 


NAVAL 


THE Royat AUSTRALIAN Navy—lIts Origin, Development and Organization. By 
Frances Margaret McGuire. Demy 8vo. 406 pages. (Oxford University Press, 
1948.) 16s. 


THE CHURCH AND THE SaAILoR. A Survey of the Sea-Apostolate Past and Present. By 
Peter F. Anson. Crown 8vo. 245 pages. (John Gifford, 1948.) 7s. 6d. 


My Navat CarEER, 1880-1928. By Admiral Sir Sydney Robert Fremantle. Medium 
8vo. 388 pages. (Hutchinson, 1949.) 253. 

History OF UNITED States Navat OPERATIONS IN WorLD War II. Volume III. 
THE Risinc SUN IN THE PaciFic. 1931—April, 1942. By Samuel Eliot Morison. 
Demy 8vo. 411 pages. (Oxford University Press, 1948.) 30s. Presented by the 
Publishers. (See Review in this JOURNAL.) 


THE ROMANCE OF THE CLIPPER SHIPS. Selected from ‘‘ Sail ’’ by Basil Lubbock. Crown 
4to. 96 pages. (Hennel Locke, 1948.) 18s. 


SEAMANSHIP FOR PASSENGERS. By Gavin Douglas. Demy 8vo. 176 pages. (John 
Lehmann, 1949.) 12s. 6d. 
All, or nearly all, the questions a passenger might ask are answered in this 
book, and there is much other information. 


A SHIPBUILDER’s Yarn. The Record of a Naval Constructor. By Sir Eustace H. W. 
Tennyson d’Eyncourt.. Medium 8vo. 207 pages. (Hutchinson, 1949.) 218. 


Vautant Voyacinc. A short history of the British India Steam Navigation Company 
in the 1939-1945 War. By Hilary St. George Saunders. Large Post 8vo. 216 
pages. (Faber & Faber, 1948.) 8s. 6d. 
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Tue Unitep States Navy. A History. By Caroll Storrs Alden and Allan Westcott. 
Demy 8vo. 508 pages. (Robert Hale, 1946.) 30s. 


PERCHANCE. A Short History of British Naval Aviation. By B. J. Hurren. Crown 
8vo. 197 pages. (Nicholson & Watson, 1949.) 10s. 6d. 


ARMY 


ABYSSINIAN PatcHworK. An Anthology. By K. Gandar Dower. Demy 8vo. 290 
pages. (Muller, 1949.) 18s. 
A collection of about one hundred incidents during the advance of General 
Cunningham’s Army from Kenya to Abyssinia and Somaliland. 


HISTORY OF THE ARGYLL & SUTHERLAND HIGHLANDERS 2ND BATTALION (RECONSTITUTED) 
EuROPEAN CAMPAIGN, 1944-45. By Major W. L. McElwee. Medium 8vo. 212 
pages. (Nelson, 1949.) 15s. Presented by the Colonel of the Regiment. 


Bgéret Vert. By Philippe Kieffer. Crown 8vo. 198 pages. (Editions France- 
Empire, Paris, 1948.) Presented by the Central Conservative Association. 


British Mitirary History 1n SoutH America. By General Sir Alexander Godley. 
Pamphlet. 48 pages. (Feilden Publications.) 1s. 6d. Presented by the Author. 


*THE History OF THE CAMERONIANS. (Scottish Rifles.) Volume III. 1933-1946. 
By Brigadier C. N. Barclay. Demy 8vo. 280 pages. (Sifton Praed, 1948.) 21s. 


*THE SECOND DERBYSHIRE YEOMANRY. An Account of the Regiment during the 
1939-45 War. By Captain A. J. Jones. Demy 8vo. 134 pages. (White Swan 
Press, 1949.) 58. Presented by Lieutenant-Commander P. K. Kemp, R.N. 


*THEe HISTORY OF THE FIFTEENTH SCOTTISH DIVISION, 1939-1945. By Lieut.-General 
H. G. Martin. Crown 4to. 383 pages. (Blackwood, 1948.) 25s. Presented by 
the Trustees of the 15th Scottish Division. 


*Fo.ttow Me! The Story of the Second Marine Division in World War II. By Richard 
W. Johnston. Demy 4to. 305 pages. (Random House, New York, 1948.) Pre- 
sented by the Publishers. (See Review in this JOURNAL.) 


*A BrizF HisTtoRY OF THE KING’s Royal RIFLE Corps, 1755 to 1948. Third edition. 
Demy 8vo. 115 pages. (Gale & Polden, 1948.) Presented by the Colonels Com- 
mandant, The King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 

OrriciaL HistoRY OF THE GREAT WAR: MILITARY OPERATIONS, FRANCE AND BELGIUM, 
1917. Volume II. 7 June~ro November. Messines and Third Ypres (Passchen- 
daele). Compiled and edited by Sir James Edmonds. Demy 8vo. 566 pages. 
(H.M.S.O., 1948.) 30s. (See Review in this JouRNAL.) 


*THE OXFORDSHIRE & BUCKINGHAMSHIRE LIGHT INFANTRY CHRONICLE. The Record 
of the 43rd, 52nd, 4th, 5th and 1st Buckinghamshire Battalions in the Second 
German War. Volume I. September, 1939—June, 1940. By Lieut.-Colonel J. E. 
H. Neville. Demy 8vo. 290 pages. (Gale & Polden, 1949.) Presented by the 
Publishers. (See Review in this JOURNAL.) 

Patrorce. The official story of the Persia and Iraq Command, 1941-1946. Demy 8vo. 
137 pages. (H.M.S.O., 1948.) 5s. (See Review in this JouRNAL.) 


*LEATHER-BoUND VOLUME OF 95 PENINSULAR Maps USED BY LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR 
Joun Moore, K.B. Presented by General Sir Aylmer Haldane, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., 
D.S.O. (See Secretary’s Notes.) 


SEA TRANSPORT OF THE A.I.F. (1914-1918). By Greville Tregarthen. Medium 8vo. 
186 pages. (Australian Government.) Presented by the Director of the Australian 
War Memorial. 
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*THE STORY OF THE TWENTy-THIRD Hussars, 1940-1946. Demy 8vo. 277. pages. 
(Published privately, 1946.) Presented by Lieutenant-Commander P. K. Kemp, 
R.N. 


*Your MEN IN Battie. The Story of the South Staffordshire Regiment, 1939-45. 
Second edition. Crown 4to. 47 pages. (“ Empress & Star,” Wolverhampton.) 
2s. 6d. Presented by Lieut.-Colonel M. B. Savage, C.B.E., D.S.O. 


THE ARMy CADET Force. The official Handbook of the Army Cadet Force Association, 


1949. Demy 8vo. 189 pages. 7s.6d. Presented by the Publishers. (See Review 
in this JOURNAL.) 


AIR 


Vision AHEAD. By Air Commodore P. Huskinson. Demy 8vo. 198 pages. (Werner 
Laurie, 1949.) 11s. 6d. 
A personal account of the development of bombs, rockets and block- busters, 
with a chapter on the bombing of the Méhne Dam. 








“WHAT TO READ” 


The articles on ‘‘ What to Read,” which have appeared in the JouRNAL, have been 
brought up to date and republished in pamphlet form. Copies can be supplied, price 
1s. 6d., post free. 











ONE HUNDRED-AND-EIGHTEENTH ANNIVERSARY 
MEETING 


On TuEsDAY, 8TH MARCH, 1949, AT 3 P.M. 


Field-Marshal Lord Witson oF LisyA, G.C.B., G.B.E., D.S.O. 
(Chairman of the Council) presiding. 
NOTICE OF THE MEETING 
The SECRETARY (Captain E. AtTHam, C.B., R.N.) read the Notice convening 


the Meeting, which had been published in The Times of 23rd February, 1949. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1948 


The Council have the honour to present their Annual Report for 1948. 
COUNCIL 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


The Council, with much regret, have to record the death of Field-Marshal 
Sir Claud Jacob, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., K.C.M.G., on 2nd June, 1948. 


Field-Marshal Lord Wilson of Libya, G.C.B., G.B.E., D.S.O., was elected 
a Vice-President of the Institution in this vacancy. 


General Sir Harry H. S. Knox, K.C.B., D.S.O., was elected for a further 


term as a Vice-President. 


ELECTED MEMBERS 


Admiral Sir Henry Moore, G.C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O., was elected a Naval 
Member of the Council in the vacancy caused by the resignation of Admiral 


Sir Harold Burrough, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O. 


Field-Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck, G.C.B., G.C.I.E., C.S.I., D.S.O., 


O.B.E., L.L.D., was elected a Member of the Council in the vacancy caused by 
the election of Field-Marshal Lord Wilson of Libya to be a Vice-President. 


Major-General L. O. Lyne, C.B., D.S.O., was elected a Member of the 


Council in the vacancy caused by General Sir William Slim becoming an 
Ex-Officio Member of the Council on taking up his appointment as Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff. 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. D. Judd, D.S.O., M.C., was elected a Member of the 


Council in the vacancy caused by the resignation of Colonel F. D. Samuel, 
C.B.E., D.S.O. 


Air Commodore F. Crerar, C.B.E., was elected a Member of the Council 


representing the R.Aux.A.F. and the R.A.F.V.R. 









The following Members, having completed three years service, retire :— 
Royal Marines 
General Sir Dallas Brooke, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve 
*Captain Rex Janson, V.R.D., R.N.V.R. 
Regular Army © 
*General Sir Evelyn Barker, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 
Territorial Army 
*Brigadier J. A. Longmore, CBE, T.D., D.L. 


Indian Army 
General Sir S. F. Muspratt, K.C.B., C.S.I., C.I.E. 
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Royal Air Force 
*Marshal of the Royal Air Force Lord Newall, G.C.B., O.M., G.C.M.G., 
C.B.E., A.M. 


*Air Chief Marshal Sir James Robb, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C. 


Of the above, those marked * offer themselves for re-election, for which 
they are eligible. 


REPRESENTATIVE MEMBERS 
Captain R. G. Onslow, D.S.O., R.N., succeeded Commodore R. M. Dick, 
C.B.E.,*D.S.0., R.N., as Admiralty Representative on the Council on taking 
over the appointment of Director of Tactical and Staff Duties. 
Major-General R. A. Hull, C.B., D.S.O., succeeded Major-General L. O. Lyne 
as War Office Representative on the Council, on taking over the appointment 
of Director of Staff Duties. 


Air Commodore L. T. Pankhurst, C.B.E., succeeded Air Commodore 
N. S. Allison as Air Ministry Representative on the Council on taking over the 
appointment of Director of Command and Staff Training. 


Ex-OFFICIO MEMBERS : 

Admiral Lord Fraser of North Cape, G.C.B., K.B.E., accepted the invitation 

of the Council to become an Ex-Officio Member on taking up the appointment 
of First Sea Lord. 


General Sir William Slim, G.B.E., K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C., accepted the 
invitation of the Council to become an Ex-Officio Member on taking up the 
appointment of Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 

- Air Chief Marshal Sir John Slessor, K.C.B., D.S.0., M.C., accepted the 
invitation of the Council to become an Ex-Officio Member on taking up the 
appointment of Commandant of the Imperial Defence College. 

Rear-Admiral C. E. Douglas-Pennant, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O.. D.S.C., 
accepted the invitation of the Council to become an Ex-Officio Member cn taking 
up the appointment of Commandant of the Joint Services Staff College. 


Major-General G. W. E. J. Erskine, C.B., D.S.O., accepted the invitation 
of the Council to become an Ex-Officio Member on taking up the appointment 
of Director-General of the Territorial Army. 

Rear-Admiral G. N. Oliver, C.B., D.S.O., accepted the invitation of the 
Council to become an Ex-Officio Member on taking up the appointment of 
President of the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 

Major-General A. D. Ward, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., accepted the invitation 
of the Council to become an Ex-Officio Member on taking up the appointment 
of Commandant of the Staff College, Camberley. 

Air Vice-Marshal J. D. I. Hardman, C.B., O.B.E., D.F.C., accepted the 
invitation of the Council to become an Ex-Officio Member on taking up the 
appointment of Commandant of the R.A.F. Staff College. 


STAFF 


Major-General R. E. Vyvyan, C.B.E., M.C., has been appointed to compile 
a new register of the contents of the Museum, preparatory to the publication 
of a new catalogue of exhibits, 


He has also been designated as Assistant Editor, to succeed Colonel 
F. E. G. Talbot in that appointment in February, 1949. 
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NEW MEMBERS 


The total number of Members on the roll at the end of 1948 was 6,020, as 
compared with 5,821 in 1947. During the past year 577 Members joined the 
Institution as compared with 683 in 1947, The latter was an abnormal figure 
because new Members were taking the opportunity to join as Covenanted 
Members at the old and lower rates of subscription. The following are the 
comparative figures of membership for the past five years :— 


Joined Re- Deceased Struck | Number 
Year Annual ‘ Total | signed Annual Life off Total | on Roll 
1944 ... 120 128 57 97 38 38 #230 | 5,220 


1945 ... 293 52 345 103 83 33 23 242 | 5,325 
1946 ... 433 163 596 135 56 46 24 261 | 5,658 
1947... 407 276 683 390 386 63 31 36 520 | 5,821 
1948 ... 449 128 577 270 44 29 35 378 | 6,020 





The details of Members joining me 1948 are as follows :— 


Regular Army ... he + on Tee .- 20 
Royal Air Force .. = xt = ne ae 
Royal Navy ose es ae te na in 46 
Dominion “Forces ‘facining Indian and Pakistan 
Forces) .. : ia oF ee sae tr 31 
Territorial Army... int fee wh % is 14 
Indian Army... ; she od ib bes 9 
Royal Marines... 6 
Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve. : ig ed 2 
Royal Auxiliary Air Force __... ve a vel 2 
Royal Air Force Volunteer Reserve re bang 2 
Auxiliary Territorial Service... 2 
Royal Naval Volunteer Supplementary Reserve 1 


COVENANTED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Attention is invited to the Revenue Account from which it will be seen 
how greatly Members who will covenant to pay their subscriptions for seven 
years can benefit the Institution. 


By the end of 1948 there were 1,402 Annual Covenanted Subscriptions as 
compared with 1,225 at the end of 1947 ; and 674 Covenanted Life Subscriptions 
as compared with 511 in 1947. 


FINANCE 


The surplus of income over expenditure is £1,000 16s. od., as compared 
with {30 16s. 7d. in 1947, after the allocation of {980 to a Maintenance Reserve 
Fund and £620 1s. od. to the Discretionary Fund. It will be noted that this 
credit balance has been provided by the income tax recoverable on Covenanted 
Subscriptions. The amount credited for 1948, however, includes not only the 
tax recovered in respect of subscriptions for that year, but also in respect of 
subscriptions paid late in the previous year, after the claim for 1947 had gone 
forward ; it is therefore abnormally high. 

The Maintenance Reserve Fund is a new fund which is intended to make 


ion for exceptional expenditure in connection with redecorating and the, 
upkeep of the Institution building. 
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The allocation of £620 Is. od., together with the transfer of {400 from the 
Accumulated Fund, will bring the total of the Discretionary Fund up to £2,500. 


The balance of £1,000 16s. od. is added to the Accumulated Fund as usual. 


Comparisons of the principal items of Receipts and Expenditure are shown 
below :— 





RECEIPTS 


1948 1947 
tr Se aR ae 3 
Annual Subscriptions Wa ae oo a. oe 5,133 17 0 
Life Subscriptions (amount brought to 
credit) ... an ‘es ‘ee .. Lovee 3 °O 1,227 3 0 
Museum eh ne me nl hoo Cee ee 3,118 7 6 
Journal Sales iis ‘i $i ... 144517 4 1,043 4 3 
Pamphlet Sales... AFA si as 203 18 0 166 19 5 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS.—These show an increase of £457 4s. 6d. on 1947, 
mainly attributable to the additional five shillings on the rate of subscriptions. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTIONS.—The increase of £536 in the amount brought to 
credit for the year is due to the increase of five shillings credited in respect of 
each Life Member, plus new Life Members. 


MusEum.—Although the Museum Takings show a slight falling off, they 
are the third highest on record. (The record year was 1945 when the takings 
amounted to £3,785.) They have, of course, received the full benefit of the 
increased charge for admission instituted in February, 1947. 


JOURNAL SALES.—These show an increase of £402 13s. 1d. and are the 
second highest on record. (The record figure was £1,504 in 1946.) This is 
particularly satisfactory in view of the great reductions in the Services. The 
Royal Air Force orders have been responsible for a considerable part of the 
increased sale in this Country. 


SALES OF PAMPHLETS.—These sales have increased satisfactorily, mainly 
due to the popularity of the Diorama pamphlet—‘‘ The Kings’ Armies.” The 
brochure on ‘‘ What to read ” is also in good demand. 


EXPENDITURE 


The following are the principal categories of expenditure and a comparison 
with 1947 :— 


s 


or oe £ d 
Salaries é 3,333 0 3 3,149 15 7 
Wages and National Insurance -. 3,966.10 3 3,647 3 8 
Journal Printing ese .. 3401 4 § 3,078 4 7 
Other Printing and ‘Stationery 0 ie 587 10 7 366 5 10 
Binding... 3. dei 94 7 0 8917 7 
Newspapers and Periodicals ba ied 42 5 0 
Library, Purchase of Books, etc. . th 352 4 8 323 12 6 
Lighting... oa ji er! BOA Oud 301 14 3 
Fuel . “ 4s ase) |) SED. 208. 2 9 
House ‘Expenses and Sundries 263 5 11 184 5 4 
Museum E 353 7 10 149 0 7 
Repairs and Maintenance .. 360 17 3 471 13 7 
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SALARIES AND WaGES.—The figures for 1948 show an increase of 
£502 11s. 3d. on 1947. This is due to additions to the Staff and certain increases 
in their remuneration authorized during the year, and to the increased 
contributions to the National Insurance Scheme which now includes all members 
of the Staff. 


JOURNAL PRINTING.—The increase in the cost of Journal printing reflects 
the higher charges made by the Printers since November, 1947, and also the 
cost of providing the extra Journals required for new Members and to meet 
new sale orders. 

OTHER PRINTING, STATIONERY AND BINDING —The increase under this 
heading is due to the cost of circularizing Members in connection with the new 
schemes of subscriptions, purchase of new registers, and the printing of the 
additional number of Notices of Lectures now asked for by the various 
Commands and Establishments. 

Binding of books is now included under this heading and not under the 
account. 

LiBRARY.—The expenditure on books, etc., for the Library was {352 4s. 8d. 
in 1948 as compared with {323 12s 6d in 1947. The increase made it possible 
to secure the most important new publications of Service interest and an 
adequate number of copies of those needed to meet the greater use being made 
of the Lending Library. 

LIGHTING.—The increase in the cost of Lighting (which includes electric 
power supply) has been due partly to the restoration of peace-time lighting in 
the Museum ; also to the necessity for artificial lighting in the Lecture Theatre 
for all meetings on account of the screening of the windows to deaden the 
external noise from building work. 

HOUSEHOLD EXPENSES AND SUNDRIES.—With a full staff of cleaners and 
the additional cost of materials, expenditure on household items has unavoidably 
increased. 

Museum ExPENnsES.—The increase in Museum Expenses is mainly accounted 
for by the remuneration paid to a specialist for the complete re-rigging of the 
model of the ‘‘ Cornwallis.” 

GENERAL REMARKS 

The influx of new Members, the popularity of the JouRNAL, and the 
increased use of the Lending Library are clear indications that the Institution 
is more than holding its own in the post-War Services. 

If it is to continue to do so, however, it must be kept up-to-date, well- 
equipped, well staffed, and up to the highest Service standards of care and 
maintenance. ~ 

A good deal has been done during the past year to meet all these require- 
ments. The constitution and remuneration of the staff have been reviewed 
more than once and the necessary increases and adjustments approved. The 
JOURNAL has not been stinted on account of the higher cost of printing. The 
Library allowance has been increased so that it may be kept stocked with new 
works and an adequate number of copies for lending. As much as possible has 
been done in the way of making good deterioration to the decorations of the 
building and furnishing of the rooms during the War years. 

A certain amount of War Damage has been made good and arrangements 
are being made for its completion. The amount of compensation to be paid 
by the War Damage Commission has been agreed, but this does not affect the 
aceounts for the year under review. There is still a good deal of renovation to 
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be done apart from War Damage. This will be carried out as soon as the 
necessary licences can be obtained. The Crypt of the Museum is being re-wired 
by the Ministry of Works to meet modern safety standards. 


Therefore, notwithstanding the satisfactory balance on the year, it must 
be borne in mind that there are considerable expenses pending. 


JOURNAL 


The popularity of the JouRNAL has further increased during the past year 
as evidenced by the number of new Members, for whom it is one of the main 
attractions, and by the higher sales. Copies are now sent to subscribers in 
practically every important country in the World; it is in demand in all the 
Dominions, especially Australia. It is being supplied to an increasing number 
of Service Messes, the Royal Air Force leading in this respect.° 

It is due to the high standard of the lectures and articles contributed to 
the JouRNAL that it has attained and retained its present position as the leading 
Service publication, and the thanks of the Institution must be extended to the 
officers and other lecturers and authors concerned. 


Special efforts have been made by the Editor to ensure that the trend of 
International Affairs shall be dealt with in an informative and balanced manner. 
This is provided for by the quarterly review of the International Situation, and 
by authoritative articles relating to this subject. 


Scientific progress, as it affects the development of the Services and the 
nature of warfare, is dealt with so far as security interests will permit. At the 
same time, historical events, with which morale and traditions are so closely 
related, continue to find their place in the JOURNAL. 


Views which may be controversial are given free expression within the 
limitations of discipline and to the exclusion of anything savouring of party 
politics. This, besides encouraging new ideas, also gives opportunity for 
correcting erroneous conceptions based on insufficient knowledge of facts. 
Acknowledgement must be made to the Representatives of the Service Depart- 
ments for their assistance to the Editor in this and all respects, and for their 
help, in conjunction with the Director and Commandants of the Staff Colleges, 
in drawing up the Lecture Programme. 

The JOURNAL continues to be one of the most valuable mediums for making 
the Services better known to each other, particularly under the conditions of 
peace time, when opportunities for personal contact are more limited than they 
were during the War. 





LIBRARY 

The use made of the Library has again increased ; this is mainly due to the 
large number of Members preparing for the Staff College courses, for whom 
special provision is made. 

The supply of books from publishers has considerably improved and, in 
spite of a further rise in prices, it has been possible to decrease the period of 
waiting by Members for the more popular books. Finance is now the only 
limiting factor to an “‘ on demand ” service. 

During the year, 5,360 books were issued on loan, compared with 4,165 
in 1947. Accessions, excluding official and reference books, numbered 424 
against 394 last year. Progress has been made in catching up the binding of 
permanent records which was not possible during and immediately after the 
war years. The London Gazetie and the Times are now completed to date. 


A valuable gift of Army Lists for 1768 and from 1775 to 1915 was made by 
the Directors of The Army & Navy Stores. The Library now possesses duplicate 
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sets for these years which are available for lending by book post to interested 
Members who cannot visit the Library personally. 


MUSEUM 


During 1948, 46,054 people paid for admission to the Museum. This 
includes 11,554 children. The comparable figure for 1947 was 47,095. Free 
admission was given to 6,056 of H.M. Forces and to 2,036 pupils from Schools, 
Scouts, Parties and Members’ guests. 

The most important acquisition during the year was the generous gift by 
the Countess Roberts, O.B.E., of all the Orders, Decorations and Medals of her 
father, Field-Marshal the Earl Roberts of Khandahar, V.C., K.G., K.P., G.C.B., 
O.M., G.C.S.I., G.C.L.E. ; also those of his father, General Sir Abraham Roberts, 
G.C.B.; of his son, Lieutenant the Hon. F. Roberts, V.C.; of his son-in-law, 
Brigadier-General H. F. E. Lewin, C.B., C.M.G.; of his wife, the Countess 
Roberts, C.I.; and of his elder daughter, the Countess Roberts, D.B.E. The 
gift also included three presentation swords given to the Field-Marshal by the 
Cities of London, Portsmouth and Cape Town ; also his Garter Banner which 
formerly hung in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 

The greater part of this collection has been placed in the Wolseley Room 
which, in addition to the Whitaker Collection of Medals, now houses the Orders, 
Decorations and Medals of Field-Marshals the Viscount Wolseley and the 
Viscount Allenby, Lieut.-General Sir John Moore, and his brother Admiral 
Sir Graham Moore, together with their presentation swords. 

An interesting addition to the Whitaker Collection has been a further loan 
by Major-General Sir John Whitaker of a case of Volunteer medals awarded, 
mostly by the Towns with which the regiments were associated, before the 
introduction of official war medals. 

The Institution is indebted to generous donors for many interesting 
and valuable gifts to the Museum during the past year. Details of these have 
been published in the Secretary’s Notes in the JOURNAL. 

As the result of thinning out and re-hanging all the Colours, Guidons, 
Standards, Ensigns and Flags in the Banqueting Hall, a considerable number, 
for which there is not room, have been transferred to regiments and units to 
which they formerly belonged or with whom they could be appropriately placed. 

All the regimental silver which the three disbanded Irish Regiments—the 
Royal Munster Fusiliers, Connaught Rangers, and Royal Irish Regiment, had 
agreed should be transferred on long loan to newly formed Army Messes, has 
now been allocated. This generous gesture on the part of the former officers 
of these regiments has been much appreciated by the recipients of this silver. 

The Instituticn has now lent—mainly to newly formed Messes—all the 
surplus pictures for which there is no wall space or which it is not required to 
keep for record purposes in portfolios in the Library. 

Assistance continues to be given to Regimental Museums in the way of 
transferring superfluous exhibits which they a and by passing on offers 
of gifts which cannot be accepted through lack of space, but which are of 


regimental or territorial interest. Colonels of Regiments have been informed 
by the War Office that the Institution will act i loco parentis to these Museums 


in this way. 











ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION BALANCE SHEET, 3lsr DECEMBER, 1948 
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ONE HUNDRED-AND-EIGHTEENTH ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 


The CHAIRMAN said that at the last Anniversary Meeting he had had the pleasure 
of announcing that the Princess Elizabeth had honoured the Institution by accepting 
the Council’s invitation to become Vice-Patron of the Institution. He was sure 
the meeting would like to know that in November a letter had been sent congratulating 
her and the Duke of Edinburgh on the birth of their son, and that a reply had been 
received conveying their Royal Highness’ warm thanks. 


Copies of the Annual Report for 1948 were in the hands of Members. “ 


The first page called for no special remarks; the Meeting would be dealing 
later with the election of Members to fill the vacancies on the Council. 


On page 2, it would be seen that the new First Sea Lord and the Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff and other officers holding high appointments in all three 
Services had been good enough to follow the example of their predecessors and to 
accept the Council’s invitations to join them as ex officio Members. This was an 
indication that the value of the Institution to the Services was recognized in these 
high quarters. It also ensured continuation of the good relations which had existed 
for many years between the Institution and the Service Departments. 


With regard to staff, it would be noticed that the Institution was losing its 
Assistant Editor. Colonel Talbot had come to the assistance of the Institution 
when that appointment had fallen vacant during the War and had helped to keep the 
JOURNAL going during those difficult years. The Editor had told him (the Chairman) 
that Colonel Talbot’s services ever since had been most valuable, and he wished to 
express the Institution’s indebtedness to Colonel Talbot. 


Major-General Vyvyan, who succeeded Colonel Talbot, brought up-to-date 
experience and specialist knowledge which would assist to keep the JouRNAL up 
to the high standard they had come to expect of it. 


He wished also to say that the well-being of the Institution had been most 
admirably looked after by the Secretary—Captain Altham,’ during the period of his 
Chairmanship. 

The curve of membership continued to rise, as did that of the number who had 
signed the seven years Covenant which, without any extra cost to themselves, was 
of such material benefit to the Institution. He invited attention to the fact that 
they were indebted to the Covenanting Members for a comfortable balance to the 
Revenue Account of the past year. This would enable the Institution to catch up 
on some war-lag work and deficiencies and improve the facilities of the Institution 
in other ways. 


Mention of Covenanted Membership provided him with a suitable opportunity 
to express the Institution’s indebtedness to Colonel F. D. Samuel, who had lately 
resigned from the Council and the Finance Committee after sixteen years of service 
on both. He had been largely responsible for initiating the scheme, and had offered 
himself as a “ guinea-pig ” to the Income Tax authorities by making the first and 
test Covenanted Life subscription to find out what the reaction would be ; as could 
be seen, it had been eminently satisfactory, and the Institution were most grateful 
to Colonel Samuel for his initiative, 


It might be of interest to mention that membership of the Institution was often 
the solution of the problem of a birthday present, not only from father to son, as it 
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had been in many cases for a number of years, but also, in a number of recent cases, 
from wives to their husbands. 


FINANCE 

The CHAIRMAN then called upon Brigadier Longmore, Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, to remark on the Finance Section and to answer any questions that 
Members might wish to put to him. 

Brigadier J. A. LonGMORE (Chairman of the Finance Committee) said that the 
fact that the surplus had gone up from {30 last year to {1,000 this year did not mean 
that the Institution was out ofall financial difficulty. Running an Institution of 
this sort was a very costly matter, and there were decided indications that prices 
were still rising. He appealed to still more Members to come forward and sign 
Covenanted Subscriptions, since the recovery of income tax was vital in keeping 
the Institution in a proper financial state. 


_ JOURNAL AND LIBRARY 

The CHAIRMAN, in the absence of the Chairman of the Journal and Library 
Commitee—Rear-Admiral Andrewes, called upon the Secretary and Editor to speak 
on this section of the Report. 

The SECRETARY AND Epitor (Captain E. ALTHAM, R.N.) said that he had 
nothing to add to what was in the Annual Report, but he would be glad to answer 
any questions to the best of his ability. 

The CHAIRMAN then invited questions on the Journal and Library. Were 
Members satisfied that the JouRNAL was attaining the standard expected of it, and 
had they any suggestions as to how it could be improved? In the absence of any 
questions, it could be assumed that the JouRNAL was satisfactory. (No questions.) 


MusEuM 

The CuarrMan asked the Chairman of the Museum Committee—Marshal of the 
Royal Air Force Sir Edward Ellington, to speak on this section of the Report. 

MARSHAL OF THE Roya AIR Force SIR EDWARD ELLINGTON said that the 
Museum was dealt with on the last two pages of the Annual Report, and he had 
nothing further to add. The Museum was going on very satisfactorily, and the 
receipts from the public were pretty well the same as in the previous year. (No 
questions were asked.) 

It was then proposed by the CHAIRMAN of the Council and seconded by Brigadier 
J. A. Loncmore : 

“ That the Report and Accounts, as circulated, be taken as read and 
adopted.” 
This was carried unanimously. 
RE-ELECTION OF AUDITORS 


It was proposed by Colonel F. E. G. Tarsor, I.A., and seconded by Commander 
W. B. Rowsoruam, R.N. :— 

“ That Messrs. Barton, Mayhew and Company be re-elected Auditors for 
the ensuing year.” 
This was carried unanimously. 
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AMENDMENT TO BYE-LAW 
The CHAIRMAN proposed :— 


“ That the following amendment to Bye-Law, Chapter III, paragraph 2(a), 
which has been duly posted in the Library and the Reading Room, be adopted :— 


“ The Council shall be a representative one and the elected Members shall 
be as follows: Naval Members seven . . .; Army Members ten, to include six 
representing the Regular Army, and four representing the Territorial Army— 
the Army Members should, as far as ‘possible, be representative of the various 
Arms; Air Force Members four...” 


He said that this amendment had become necessary owing to the change in the 
status of the Indian Army and the creation of the two Dominions of India and 
Pakistan. The proposed alteration, while eliminating the representative of that 
great Service, restored to the Territorial Army the fourth Member, which they had 
surrendered to allow the Royal Air Force to be more equably represented. Incident- 
ally, the word “ Army ” was substituted for “ Military,” which was used in the 
existing Bye-Law, as being more in keeping with modern nomenclature and more 
explicit. 

He did not want those very many Members of the old Indian Army who for 
so long had supported the Institution and, indeed, were continuing to do so, to think 
that their Service would be forgotten because it was no longer formally represented 
on the Council. It had been resolved that, so far as possible, there should be among 
the Army Members of the Council at least one with special qualifications to represent 
their interests and traditions. That this was no mere pious hope would be realized 
when he said that Field-Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck had lately been elected and 
had agreed to serve as one of the Army Members. 


India and Pakistan would now be represented, in the same way as the other 
great Dominions, by Honorary Members of the Council. He was glad to say that the 
Commanders-in-Chief of their respective Armies—General K. M. Cariappa, O.B.E., 
and ‘General Sir Douglas Gracey, K.C.IE., C.B., C.B.E., M.C.—had accepted 
invitations to serve in that capacity. 


He wished to take the opportunity of thanking General Muspratt, the retiring 
Representative of the Indian Army, for his twelve years service on the Council. 
The Council very much regretted his going and would miss him very much ; but he 
could feel assured that he left his charge in safe and sympathetic hands. 

General Sir S. F. Muspratt, K.C.B., C.S.I., C.I.E., D.S.O., who seconded the 
Resolution, thanked the Chairman for his kind words, which he very much ap- 
preciated. 

The Resolution was a very sad affair, particularly to old Indian Army officers. 
Far transcending the sentimental aspect of the matter, he felt that the passing of the 
Indian Army was a very serious loss to the fighting strength of the British Empire, 
which thereby lost the services of magnificent fighting races and the grand traditions 
of the Indian Army. He ventured to think that that loss had not yet been sufficiently 
realized in this Country, and this applied to many who were in very high places. 
He could only hope that no crisis would occur which would bring the matter too 
forcibly to their notice. 


After being the representative of the Indian Army for a long period, he naturally 
left the Council with very great regret, but he was delighted to know that Field- 
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Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck was to be a Member of the Council. With his quite 
exceptional knowledge of India and the Indian Army, Field-Marshal Sir Claude 
Auchinleck would be able to deal with any questions that might arise under the new 
dispensation with much greater authority and ability than he himself could have 
done. 


He wished to thank the Chairman and his predecessors in the Chair over a long 
series of years for the kindness and consideration they had always shown when any 
matters concerning the Indian Army had been brought up. He thanked them as 
from the Indian Army for the help they had always given. He was sure they would 
continue to give that help with regard to any further questions that might come up. 


He concluded by thanking the Secretary, who had always been most willing 
and ready to give him all possible help, especially when he was at the India Office. 


LizuT.-Cotonet R. W. Tostn, I.A. pointed out that there was, among the 
ex officio Members of the Council, another representative of the Indian Army, 
Field-Marshal Sir William Slim. He also asked whether, if there were a declaration 
that India was going to be an independent sovereign republic in the next few weeks 
or months, the question of representation on the Council would be reconsidered. 


The CHAIRMAN said that that would arise when the situation existed in fact. 
The Resolution was then carried unanimously. 
VACANCIES ON THE COUNCIL 


The CHAIRMAN announced that the undermentioned officers had been nominated 
as Candidates for the vacancies on the Council. 


RoyaL MARINES (one vacancy). 
Lieut.-General Sir Leslie C. Hollis, K.B.E., C.B. 


Royvat NAVAL VOLUNTEER RESERVE (one vacancy). 
Captain Rex Janson, V.R.D., R.N.V.R. 


REGULAR ARMY (one vacancy). 
General Sir Evelyn Barker, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 


TERRITORIAL ARMY (one vacancy). 
Brigadier J. A. Longmore, C.B.E., T.D., D.L. 


Royat Air Force (two vacancies). 
Marshal of the Royal Air Force Lord Newall, G.C.B.,.0.M., G.C.M.G., 
C.B.E., A.M. 
Air Chief Marshal Sir James Robb, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C. 


These Officers were unanimously elected to the Council. 
TRENCH GASCOIGNE PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION, 1948 


The CHAIRMAN said that the Council, having received and considered the reports 
* of the Referees, had come to the conlusion that the standard of last year’s essays 
was not such as would justify the award of the full prizes or of the Gold Medal of the 
Institution. The Referees had made some rather severe criticisms of the essays ; 
their chief points of complaint were bad English, “ journalese” and the flowery 
irrelevance that were prevalent in many of them. The Council had expressed the 
hope that in future competitors would try to eliminate those defects, which prevented 


adequate expression of good ideas. 
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The Council felt that the efforts of the three officers whose essays had been 
adjudicated best should not go entirely unrecognized, and they were therefore 
awarding what might be regarded as consolation prizes. They realized that the 
subject had been a difficult one, but at the same time they felt that for the full 
awards the prize-winning essays should not fall short of the very high standard 
which had been attained in previous years. They certainly looked forward to 
essays in the future which would approach and even surpass the standard of the past. 


The following awards had been made :— 


For the best essay a prize of Fifteen Guineas had been awarded to Major 
The Lord Wynford, The Royal Welch Fusiliers. 


For the essays which tied for second place prizes of Five Guineas each had 
been awarded to Wing Commander S. G. Walker, O.B.E., R.A.F., and Com- 
mander E. V. St. J. Morgan, D.S.C., R.N. 


(The CHarRMAN then presented the prizes.) 


VOTE OF THANKS TO THE CHAIRMAN 


AIR CHIEF MARSHAL SIR NoRMAN BotroMLeyY, K.C.B., C.I.E., D.S.O., A.F.C., 
said that in the absence of Lord Newall it was his privilege to propose :— 


“ That the thanks of the Institution be accorded to the retiring Chairman.” 


In 1947, Field-Marshal Lord Wilson of Libya had been persuaded, at somewhat 
short notice, to accept the Chairmanship on the retirement of Admiral Little. At 
that time Lord Wilson had been filling an important military appointment in the 
United States and had not been able to take over the Chairmanship immediately. 
That situation had given the Council the excuse later to press Lord Wilson to fill 
the Chairmanship for an additional year, and fortunately he had been good enough 
to accept that invitation. Therefore, the Institution was doubly indebted to Lord 
Wilson for the services he had rendered to it. 


It could be said with sincerity that during Lord Wilson’s term of office the 
Institution had prospered greatly: its membership had increased and so had its 
income ; greater use had been made of the Library, and there was no question that 
the popularity of the JourNAL had increased conspicuously. Those facts were 
some reflection of the enthusiasm and efficiency which the Chairman had brought 
to the work of the Institution. 


As a Member of the Council, he was sure he spoke for his colleagues on the Council 
when he said that it had been most pleasant to work under the Chairmanship of 
Lord Wilson, whose efficiency had enabled the Council to work very smoothly. 


ADMIRAL SIR HENRY Moorz, G.C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O., said that he was very 
glad indeed to second the Resolution. Anybody who had been lucky, as he had 
been, to work with Field-Marshal Lord Wilson would know the great friendliness 
and kindness with which he always offered extremely wise guidance in affairs 
generally. Although he himself was a newcomer to the Council, he was certain that 
during the last year the Council had benefited greatly from Lord Wilson’s wise 
guidance. 


The Resolution was carried unanimously, amid applause. 
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The CHAIRMAN, in thanking Members, said that he had done his best to serve 
the Institution. The Institution was a place where members of the three Services 
could really get down to a consideration of one another’s problems. Knowledge 
by each Service of the difficulties and problems of the other Services was all-important 
to success in the future. He was sure that, with the help of the Council and Staff, 
the Institution would continue to do its good work in the future. He expressed 
thanks to the Council and the Staff for the way in which they had collaborated with 
and supported him. 


The Meeting then terminated. 





Printed by M°Corquodale & Co. Ltd., London, S.E.1. 
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